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TO THE 
Right Honourable my very good Lord, 
THE 
Duke of Buckingham his Grace; 


LokD HIGH-ADMIRAEL 


ENGLAND: 


Excellent Lord, 


Q ane = {ays, A good 


name 1s a precious Oynt- 
ment ; and, I aſſure my ſelf, 

ſuch will Tour Graces Name be with 
Poſterity ; for Your Fortune and Me- 
rit, both have been Eminent , an Vow 
have planted things that are like to laſt. 
Ido now publiſh my Eſſays ; which, of 
all my other Works, have been moſt cur- 
rent : For that, as it -ſeems, they com? 
A 2 home 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


home to Mens Buſineſs, and Boſoms. 
T have enlarged them both in Number 
and Weight; ſo that"they are indeed a | 
New Work. [I thought it therefore * 
agreeable to my AﬀeFtion, and Obligation 
to Your Grace, to prefix Your Name 
before them, both in Engliſh and La- 
tine: For Tdoconceive,that the Latine 
Volume of them, (being in the Univer- 
ſal Language ) may laſt as long as 
Books /aft. My Inſtauration 1 de- 
dicated to the King ; my Hiſtory of 
Henry the Seventh ( which Thave now 
alſo tranſlated into Latine) and my 
Portions of Natural Hiſtory to the * 
Prince. And theſe 1 Dedicate to Your 
Grace, being of the belt Fruits, that, 
by the good increaſe which God gives to 
* my Pen and Labours, IT could yield. | 
God /ead Your Grace by the hand. 


Your Graces moſt obliged 
and Faithtul Servant, 


Fr. St. AL BAN» 


Elogies on thellluſtrious Author, 


Ben, Johnſon, un his Diſcoveries, p. 101. 


T HERE happened in my time, one noble 
L Speaker | Lord Vernlam | who was full 
of gravity in his ſpeaking. His language(where 
becould ſpare or pals by a jeſt ) was nobly cen- 
ſorious, No man ever ſpake more neatly, more 
preſly, more weightily, or ſuffered leſs emptineſs, 
leſs idleneſs in what he uttered. No member of 
his Speech, but contiſlted of the own graces. His 
hearers could not cough or look alide from him 
without loſs. He commanded where he {poke 
and had his Judges angry and pleaſcd at his de- 
votion. No man had their affeQions more in his 
power. The fear of every man that heard him, 
was. leſt he ſhould make an end. And afterwards, 
Lord Egerton, the Chancellor, a great and grave 
Orator, &«c. But his learned and able, ( though 
unfortunate ) Succeſſor, | Lord Bacon | is he, 
who hath filled up all members, and pertormed 
that in our tongue, which may be compar'd or 
prefer'd, cither to infolent Greece or haughty 
Rome. Inſhort, within his view, and abour his 
times, were all the Wits born, that could honour 
a language or help ſtudy. Now things daily fall; 
Wits grow downward and Eloquence goes back- 
ward: So that he may benam'd and itand as the 
mark and axw# of our Language. And 


And alittle after, My conccit of his Perſon was 
never increaſed toward him, by his place or ho- 
nours. But have and do revercnce him for the 
greatneſs that was only proper to himelk, in that 
he ſcem'd to me ever by his work, one of the 
greateſt men, and moſi worthy of admiration, 
that had been in many ages. In his Adverfity I 
evcr prayed, that God would give him ftrength, 
for greatneſs he could not want. Neither could 
I condole in a word or ſyllable tor him ; as know- 
ing no Accident could do harm to Vertue , but 
rather help to make it manitelt, 


A. Cowley, in his Pocm tothe Royal Society, af- 
ter ſome refletions upon the State of Philoſo- 
pby atoretime, goes on, 


ca few exalted Spirits this latter Age has ſhoven, 
Xt } That labour'd to affert the Liberty 
( From Guardians, who were now Uſurpers grown ) 
Of vbis Old Minor (till, Captiv'd Philoſophy 3 

But 'trwas Rebellion call'd to fight 

For ſuch 2 long oppreſſed Right. 
BACON at laft, a mighty Man, aroſe, 

Whom a wiſe King and Nature choſe 

Lord Chancellor of both their Laws, 
And boldlyundertook the injur'd Pupils cauſe. 

mn 


Authority, which did a Body boaſt, 
Though 'twas but Air condenfd, and talk d about, 
Like ſome old Giants more Gigantic Ghoſt ; 
To terrifie the Learned Ront 
With the plain Magick of true Reaſons Light, 
He chac'd ont of owr fight, Nov 


OA - 44-4 bebo 


Nor ſuffer d Living Men ta be miſled 
By the vain ſhadows of the Dead : (fled 1 
ToGraves from whence it roſe the conquer” d Phantome 
He broke that Monſtrous God which ftood 
In midl(t of th Orchard, and the whole did claim, 
Which with a uſeleſs Sith of Wood, 
And ſomething elſe-not worth @ name, 
( Both vaſt for ſhew, yet neither fit 
Or to Defend, or #0 Beget 3 
Ridiculous and ſenceleſ; Terrors ! ) made 
Children and ſuperſtitions Men afraid. 
The Orchard” s open now, and free ; 
BACON has broke that Scare-crow Deity ; 
Come, enter, all that will, 
Behold the rip'ned Fruit, come gather now your fill, 
Tet ſtill, methinks, we fain would be 
Catching at the Forbidden Tree, 
We would be like the Deatie, 
When Truth and F alſhood, Good and Evil, we 
Without the Sences aid within onr ſelves wonld ſee; 
For *tis God only who can find 
All Nature in bis Mind. 
IV. 
From Words, which are but Piliares of the Thought, 
(Though we our Thoughts from them perverſly drew) 
1o Things, the Minds right Object, be it brought, 
Like fooliſh Birds to painted Grapes we flew 3, 
He ſought and gather'd for our uſe the True ; 
And when on heaps the choſen Bunches lay, 
He preſt them wiſely the Mechanic way, 
Till all their juyce did in one Veſſel joyn, 
Ferment into a Nouriſhment Divine, 
The thirſty Souls refreſhing Wine, Who 
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Who to the life gu exatt Piece wonld make, 
Muft not from others Work, a Copy take ; 
No, not from Rubens er Vandike; 
Much leſs content himſelf to make it like 
Th' Ideas and the Images which ly 
In his own Fancy, or bis Memory. 
No, he before his fight muft place 
The Natural and Living Face 
The real Objeft muſt command. 
Each Judgment of bis Eye, and Motion of his Hand. 
V 


From theſe long Errors of the way, 
In which our wandring Predeceſſors went, 
And like th old Hebrews many years did ſtray 
In Deſarts but of ſmall extent, 
BACON, like Moſes, led us forth at laſt, 
The barren Wilderneſs he paſt, 
Did on the very Border ſtand 
Of the bleſt promis'd Land, 
And from the Mountains Top of his Exalted Wt, 
Saw it himſelf, and ſhew'd us it. 
But Life did never to one Man allow 
Time to Diſcover Worlds, and Conquer too , 
Nor can ſo fhort a Line ſufficient be 
To fathom the vaſt depths of Natures Sea : 
The work be did we ought t' admire, 
And were unjuſt if we ſhould more require 
From his few years, dividet "twixt th' Exceſs 
Of low Afflidtion, and high Happineſs : 
For who on things remote can fix his ſight, 
That's always in a Triumph, or a Fight ? 
A. Cowley. 
ESSAYS. 


ESSAYS 


Of Truth. 


L233 % HAT is Truth? faid jeſting 
AETAA Pilzte, ad would not ftay for 

&/2%| an anſwer. Certainly there 

Sy; bc, that delight in giddinels, 
and count it a Bondage to fx 
a Belicf; affeQing Fee-will 

= in thinking, 'as well as in at- 
ing. And though the Se&s of Philoſophers of 
that kind be gone, yet there remain certain dif- 
courſing Wits, which are of the ſame Veins, 
though there be not ſo much Blood in them, as + 
was in thoſe of the Antients. But it is not only 
the difficulty and labour, which men take in fin- 
ding out of Truth; nor again, that when it is 
found, it impoſeth upon mens thoughts, that 
doth bring Lies in favour z but a natural, though 
corrupt Love, of the Lie it ſelf. One of the 
later Schools of the Grecians examincth the 
matter, and is at a ſtand, to think what ſhould 
be in it, that Men ſhould love Lies; where nei- 
ther they make for pleaſure, as with Poets, nor 

| B 
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for Advantage, as with the Merchant, but for 
the Lies ſake. But I cannot tell. This ſame 
Truth isa Naked and Open day-light, that doth 
not ſhew the Maſques, and Mummeries, and 
Triumphs of the World, halt fo ſtately and dain- 
tily as Candle-light. Truth may perhaps come 
to the price of a Pearl, that ſhewceth beſt by day ; 
but it will not riſc to the price of a Diamond or 
Carbuncle, that (heweth beſt in varicd Lights. 
A mixture of a Lie doth ever add plcaſurc. Doth 
any man doubt, that if there were taken out of 
Mens minds vain Opinions, flattering Hopes, 
falſe Valuations, Imaginations as one would, and 
the like but it would leave the minds of a num- 
ber of Men, poor ſhrunken things, full of melan- 
choly and indiſpoſition, and unplealing to 
themſelves? Once of the Fathers in great ſeveri- 
ty called Poeſie, Vinum Demonum, becaule it fhil- 
lth the Imagination, and yet it is but with the 
ſhadow of a Lie. But it isnot the Lie that paſſeth 
through the mind, but the Lie that ſinketh in, 
and (ctlcth in it, that doth the hurt, ſuch as we 
{pake of bcfoxe, But howſoever thele things are 
thus in Mens depraved judgments and affecti- 
ons3 yct Truth, which only doth judg it (elf, 
teachcth, that the enquiry ot Trath, which is the 
love-making, or wooing of it : the knowledg of 
Truth, which is the preſence of it : and the be- 
lief of Trath, which is the enjoying of it, is the 
ſoveraign good of Human Nature.; The firſt 
Creature ot God in the works of the Days, was 


the light of the Senſe; the laſt was the light of 
Reaſon; 
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Of Truth. 3 


Reaſon; and his Sabbath-Work ever fince, is 
the illumination of his Spirit. Firſt, he breathed 
light upon the face of the Matter or Chaos 3 then 
he breathed light into the face of Man 3 and till 
he breatheth and inſpireth light into the face of 
his Choſen. The Poet that beautitied the Sect, 
that was otherwiſe inferior ro the reſt, faith yer 
excellently well: It is a pleaſure to ftand upon the 
ſhore, and to ſee Ships toſt upon the Sea; a pleaſure 
to fland im the Window of a Caftle, and to ſee a 
Battel , and the adventure thereof below: but no 
pleaſure is comparable to the ſtanding upon the van- 
tage-ground of Truth : ( an Hill not to be com- 
manded, and where the Air is always clear and 
ſcrene: ) and to ſee the Errors, and Wandrings, 
and Miſts, and Tempeſts in the Vale below : So al- 
ways that this proſpect be with Pity, and not 
with ſwelling or Pride. Certainly it is Heaven 
upon Earth, to have a Mans mind move in Cha- 
rity, ret in Providence, and turn upon the Poles 
of Truth. 

To paſs from Theological and Philoſophical 
Truth, to the Truth of Civil bulinefs, it will be 
acknowledged, cven by thoſe that practiſe it not, 
that clear and round dealing is the honour of 
Mans nature, and that mixture of falihood is 
like allay in Coyn of Gold and Silver, which may 
make the Metal work the better, but it cmbaſeth 
it, For theſe winding avd crooked courles are 
the goings of the Serpent, which goeth baſely 
upon the Belly, and not upon the feet, There is 
ho Vice that doch fo cover - Man wictii ſhatne, a 
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4 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
to be found falſe and pertidious. And therefore 
Mountaigne faith prettily, when he enquired the 
reaſon, Why the word of the Lie ſhould be ſuch 
a diſgrace, and ſuch an odious charge : Saith 
he, If it be well weighed , To ſay that a Man lieth, 
4s much as to ſay, that he is a Brave towards God, 
and a Coward towards Men. For a Lie faces 
God, and ſhrinks from Man. Surely the wick- 
ednelſs of Falſhood, and breach of Faith, cannot 
poſſibly be (o highly expreſſed, as in that it ſhall 
be the laſt Peal, to call the Judgments of God 
upon the Generations of Men it being foretold, 
that when Chriſt cometh, He ſhall not find faith 
upon the Earth, 


IT. 
Of Death. 


EN fear Death, as Children fear to go in 

the. dark: And as that natural fear in 
Children is increaſed with Tales, fo is the other. 
Certainly the contemplation of Death, as the 
wages of ſin, and paſſage to another World, is 
Holy and Religious 3 but the fear of it, as a tri- 
 butedue unto Nature, is weak. Yet in Religious 
Meditations, there is ſometimes mixture of va- 
nity and ſuperſtition. You thall read in fome of - 
the Friers -Books of Mortification, that a Man 
ſhould think with himſelf, what the pain is, it 
1e have but his fingers end preſſed or —_ 

| an 


Of Death. 5 


and thereby imagin what the pains of Death are, 
when the whole body is corrupted and diſſolved ; 
when many times Death paſſeth with leſs pain, 
than the torture of a Limb: For the moſt Vital 
parts are not thequickelt of ſenſe. And by him 
that ſpake only as a Philoſopher, and natural 
man, it was well ſaid ; Pompa mortis magis terret, 
gnam Mors ipſzs, Groans, and Convulſions, and 
diſcoloured Face, and Friends weeping, and 
Blacks, and Obſequies, and the like, ſhew Death 
terrible. It is worthy the obſerving, that there 
isno paſſion in the mind of Man ſo weak, but it 
mates and maſters the fear of Death : and there- 
tore Death is no ſuch terrible Enemy, when a 
Man hath ſo many attendants about him, that 
can win the combat of him. Revenge triumphs 
over Death; Love ſlights itz Honowr aſpireth to 
itz Grief flyeth to it 3 Fear pre-occupateth it. 
Nay we read, after Otho the Emperor had ſlain 
himſelf, Pity ( which is the tendereſt of Aﬀecti- 
ons ) provoked many to die, out of meer com- 
paſſion to their Soveraign, and as the trueſt ſort 
of Followers. Nay, Seneca adds Niceneſs and 
Satiety; Cogita quamdin eadem faceres , Mori velle, 
non tantum Fortis, aut Miſer, ſed etiam Faſtidioſus 
poteſt, A man would dye, though he werencither 
valiant nor miſerable, only upon a wearineſs to 
do the ſame thing ſo oft over and over. It isno 
leſs worthy to obſerve, how little alteration in 
good Spirits the approaches of Death make. For 
they appear to be the ſame Men, till the laſt in- 
ſtant. Arguſtus Ceſar dycd in a complement 
| | B 3 Lia, 


| quid mihi reſtat agendum. 
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Livia, Conjugit noſtri memory, vive, & vale, Tibe- 
ris in Diſſhmulation, as Tacitus ſaith of him ; 
Fam Tiberium Vires, & Corpus, non Diſſimulatio 
deſerebant. Veſpafian in a jelt, ſitting upon the 
fiool; Ut puto, Dens flo. Galbawitha Sentence; 
Feri, ſi ex re ſt populi Remani, holding forth his 
neck. Septimins Severus in diſpatch z Adeſte, 
And thelike, Ccr- 
tainly the Stoicks beſtowed too much colt upon 
Death, and by thcir great preparations made it 
appear more feartul, Better, faith he, Qwi finem 
vite extremum inter munera penat Nature. It is 
as natural to dic, astobe born; and to a little 
infant perhaps the one is as painful as the other, 
He that dies in an carneſlt purſuit, is like one that 
is wounded in hot blood, who for the time ſcarce 
teels the hurt 3 and theretore a mind hxt, and 
bent upon ſomewhat that is good, doth avert 
the dolours of Death. But above all, believe it, 
the {weeteſt Canticle is, Nec dimittis, when a 
Man hath obtained worthy ends and cxpeQati- 
ons. Death hath this alſo; that it openeth the 
Gate to good Fame, and extinguitheth Envy. 


Extinftus amabitur idem. 


I. 
Of Onity in Religion. 


; F> Eligion being thc chick band of Human Sc- 


ZYL 


ciety, it 15a napry thing when it ſclt 15 
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Of Unity in Religion. 7 
well contained within the true band of Unitys 
The Quarrels and Diviſions about Religion were 
Evils unknown to the Heathen. The reaſon was, 
becauſe the Religion of the Heathen confilted ra- 
ther in Rites and Ceremonies, than in any con- 
ſtant belief. For you may imagin what kind of 
Faith theirs was, when the chief Do&tors and 
Fathers of their Church were Poets. But the true 
God hath this Attribute, that he is a jealous 
God, and therefore his Worlhip and Religion 
will endure no mixture nor Partner. We ſhall 
therefore ſpeak a few words concerning the Vni- 
ty of the Church, What ave the Fruits thereof, what 
the Bonds, and what the Means. 

The Fruits of Vnity ( next unto the well-plea- 
ſing of God, which is All in All ) are two; the 
one towards thoſe that are without the Church, 
the other towards thoſe that are within. For the 
former: It is certain, that Hereſies and Schiſms 
arc of all others the greateſt Scandals, yea, more 
than corruption of Manners. For as in the Na- 
tural Body, a Wound or Solution of continuity, 
is worſe than a corrupt Humour 3 fo in the Spt- 
ritual, So thatnothing doth ſo much kcep Men 
out of the Church, and drive men out of the 
Church.,as breach of Unity: And therefore when- 
{ocver it cometh to that paſs, that one ſaith, Ecce 
in deſerto, another faith , Ecce in penetralibas 3 
that is, when ſome Men feck Chriſt in the Con- 
venticles of Hereticks, and others in an outward 
face of a Church, that Voice had necd continu- 
2]ly to ſound in Mens Ears, Nolite exire, Go not 
B 4 out, 
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out, The Doctor of the Gentiles ( the propricty 
of whoſe vocation drew him to have a ſpecial 
care of thoſe without ) faith, If an Heathen come 
in and hear you ſpeak with ſeveral Tongues , will be 
not ſay that you are mad ? And certainly it is little 
better, when Atheiſts and prophane perſons do 
hear of ſo many diſcordant and contrary Opini- 
ons in Religion; it doth avert them from the 

Charch , and maketh them to fit down in the 

Chair of the Scorners. It is but a light thing to 
be vouched in ſo (ſerious a matter, but yet it ex- 
preflſeth well the deformity. There is a Maſter 
of Scofting, that in his Catalogue of Books of a 
feigncd Library, ſets down this Title of a Book, 
The Morrice-dance of Hereticks. For indecd every 
Sect of them hath adiverſc poſture, or cringe by 
themſelves, which cannot but move derifion in 
Worldlings, and depraved Politicks who are apt 
to contemn holy things, 

As for the Fruit towards thoſe that are within, 

It is Peace, which containeth infinite Bleſſings; 
it eſtabliſheth Faith 3 it kindleth Charity 3 the 
outward peace of the Church diltilleth into peace 
of Conſcience; and it turneth the Labours of 
Writing and Reading of Controverhes, into 
Treatiſes of Mortijication and Devotion, 

' Concerning the Bonds of Unity; the trac pla- 
cing of them importeth cxccedingly. There 
appcar to be two extreams. For to certain Ze- 
l:ts all ſpeech of pacthcation is odious. Is zt 
peace, Jchu? What haſt thou t» do with peace ? 1:14 
thee bebind me, Peace is not the matter, but fol- 
lowing 
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| lowing and party. Contrariwile certain Laodi- 
* ceans, and luke-warm- perſons , think they may 
' accommodate points of Religion by middle ways, 


and taking, part of both, and witty reconcile- 
ments as it they would make an arbitrement 
betwcen God and Man. But theſe extreamsare 


| tobe avoided; which will be done, if the m__ 


of Chriſtians, penned by our Saviour himſelf,. 
were in the two croſs clauſes thereof, ſoundly 
and plainly expounded. He that 14 not with us, 
is againſt us : And again, He that is not againſt us, 
is with us : That is, if the points Fundamental, 
and of Subſtance in Religion, were truly diſcerned 
and diſtinguiſhed from points not mcerly of 
Faith, but of Opinion, Order, or good Inten- 
tion. This is a thing may ſcem to many a mat- 
ter trivial, and donealre?dy 3 but if it were done 
leſs partially, it would be embraced more gene- 
rally. 

Of this I may give only thisadvice, accordin 
to my {mall model : Men ought to take heed 
of rending, Gods Church by two kinds of con- 
troverſics : The one is, when the matter of the 
point controverted is too ſtnall and light, not 
worth the heat and trite about it, kindled only 
by contradiction. For, asit is noted by one of 
the Fathcrs, Chriſts Co: indeed had no ſeam, but 
the Churches Veſture was of divers colours , where- 
upon he faith, In veſte rarietas ft, ſciſſura non ſit 3 
they be two things, Unity and Vniformity. The 
other is, when the mattcr of the point contro» 
yerted is great, but it is driven to an over-great 


ſubtilty 
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ſubtilty; and obſcurity, ſo that it becometh a : 
thing rather ingenious than ſubſtantial, A Man : 
that is of judgment and underitanding, ſhall * 
{omctimes hear ignorant Men differ, and know 
well within kumſ{clt, that thoſe which ſo differ, 
mean one thing, and yet they themſelves would 
never agree, And it it come ſo to paſs, in that 
diſtance of judgment which is between Man and 
Man, ſhall we not think, that God above, that 
knows the heart, doth not diſcern that frail Men 
in ſome of thcir contradictions intend the ſame 
thing, and accepteth of both? The nature of 
ſuch controverſies is excellently cxprefſed by 
Saint Pax, in the warning and precept that he 
giveth concerning the ſame, Devita profanas v0- 
cum novitatss, & oppoſitiones falſt nominis ſcientie 3 
Men create oppoſitions which are not, and put 
them into new terms ſo hxed,, as whereas the 
meaning, ought to govern the term, the term in 
effe& governcth the meaning. There be allo 
two fallc Peaces, or Unities, the one, when the 
Peace is grounded but upon an implicite 1gno- 
rance; tor all Colours will agree in the dark : 
the othcr when it is picced up upon a direct ad- 
miſſion of contrarics in Fundamental points. 
For Truth and Falſhood in ſuch things, are like 
the Tron and Clay in the toes of Nebuchadnezzars 
Image, they may cleave, but they will not incor- 
porate. 

Conccrning the Means of procuring Unity 
Men muſt beware, that in the procuring or mu- | 
niting of Religions Vnity, they do not _—_ _ 

elace | 
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deface the Laws of Charity, and of Human So- 


ciety. There be two Swords amongſt Chrilti- 
ans, the Spiritual and Temporal ; and both have 
their due office and placein the maintenance of 
Religion. But we may not take up the third 
Sword, whichis Mabomets Sword, or like unto 
itz that is, to propagate Religion by Wars, or 
by ſanguinary Perſecutions to force Conlciences, 
except it be in caſcs of overt Scandal, blaſphemy 
or intermixture of practice againſt the State 3 
much lc{s to nouriſh Seditions, to authorize 
Conſpiracics and Rebcllions, to put the Sword 
into the peoples hands, and the hke, tending to 
the ſubvecriton of all Government, which is the 
Ordinance of God. For this is but to daſh the 
Firſt Table againſt the Second, and fo to conli- 
der Men as Chriſtians, as we forget that they are 
Men. Lacretizs the Poct , when he beheld the 
Acof Agememnon, that could cndure the facriti- 
cing of his own Daughter, cxclaimed 3 


Tantum Relligio potuit ſitadere malorum. 


What would he have ſaid, it he had known of 
the Maflacre in France, or the Powder-Tricafſon 
of England ? He would have been ſeven times 
more Epicurc and Athcift than he was: For as 
the Temporal Sword is to'be drawn with great 
circumſpection in caſcs of Religion; fo it is a 
thing monſirous, to put it into the hands of the 
common people, Let that be left unto the Ana- 
baptilis, and other Furies. 1t was great blaſ- 


phcmy, 


Tf 
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phemy, when the Devil ſaid, I will aſcend, and be 
like the Higheſt; but it is greater blaſphemy to * 
perſonate God , and bring him in, ſaying, T - 
will deſcend and be like the Prince of Darkneſs, © 
And what is it better, to make the cauſe of Reli> | 
gion to deſcend to the cruel and execrable actions 
of Murthering Princes, Butchery of People, and 
Subverſion of States and Governments? Surely 
this is to bring down the Holy Ghoſt , inſtead of 
the likeneſs of a Dove, in the ſhape of a Vulture 
or Raven and to ſect out of the Bark of a Chri- 
ſtian Church, a Flag of a Bark of Pyratcs and 
Aſſaſſins. Therefore it is moſt neceſſary, that 
the Church by Doctrine and Decree, Princes by 
their Sword, and all Learnings both Chriſtian 
and Moral, as by their Mercury Rod, do damn 
and ſend to Hell tor ever thoſe Fats and Opini- 
ons, tending to the ſupport of the ſame, as hath 
been already in good part done. Surely in 
Councils concerning Religion, that Counſel of 
the Apoſtle would be prefixed, Ira hominis non 
implet juſtitiam Dei- And it was a notable ob- 
ſervation of a wiſe Father, and no leſs ingenu- 


* ouſly confeſſed, That thoſe which held and perſwa- 


ded preſſure of Conſciences, were commonly intereſſed 
therein themſelves for their own ends. 


' IV. 
Of Revenge. 


| R Erengeisa kind of wild Juſticez which the 


"A more Mans Nature runs to, the more 
ought Law to weed it out. For as to the hilt 
wrong, it doth but offend the Law, but the Re- 
venge of that wrong putteth the Law out of Of- 
tice, Certainly in taking Revenge, a Man is but 
even with his Enemy 3 but in paſhg it over he 
is ſuperior : for it is a Princes part to pardon. 
And Solomon, I am fure, faith, It is the glory of 
a Man to paſs by an offence. That which 1s paſt, 
is gone, and irrecoverable; and wiſe Men have 
enough to do with things preſent, and to come : 
theretore they do but trifle with themſelves, that 
labour in paſt matters. There is no Man doth a 
wrong for the wrongs fake, but thereby to pur- 
chaſe himſelt protit, or pleaſure, or honour, or 
thelike. Therefore why ſhould I be angry with 
a Man for loving himſelt better than me? And if 
any man ſhould do wrong meerly out of ill na- 
ture, why? yet it is but like the Thorn or Bryar, 
which prick and ſcratch, becauſe they can'dono 
other. The moſt tolerable ſort of Revenge, is tor 
thoſe wrongs which there is no Law to remedy : 
But then let a man take heed, that the Revenge 
be ſach, as there is no Law to puniſh; elſe a Mans 


Enemy is {till bekc xe-hand, and it is two for one. 
Some 
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Some when they take Revenge, arc deſirous the © 
Party ſhould know whence it cometh: this is 
the more generons. For the delight ſeemeth to 
be not ſo much in doing the hurt, as in making 
the Party repent. But baſe and crafty Cowards 
arc like the Arrow that flicth in the dark. Coſmus 
Duke of Flvence had a deſperate ſaying againſt 
perhdious or neglecting Friends, as if thoſe 
wrongs were unpardonable : Tow ſball read (faith 
he ) that we are commanded to forgive our Enemies 3 
but you never read, that we are commanded to forgive 
our Friends. But yet the Spirit of Fob was in a 
better tune Shall we ( faith he ) take good at 
Gods hand, and not be content to take evil alſo ? 
And fo of Fricnds in a proportion. This is ccr- 
tain, that a Man that ſtudicth Revenge , keeps 
his own wounds green, which otherwiſe would 
heal, and do well: Prblick, Revenges are for the 
moſt part fortunate, as that for the death of 
Ceſar, for the death of Pertinax, for the death 
of Henry the Third of France, and many morc. 
But in private Revenge it is not ſo. Nay, ra- 
ther vindicative perſons live the life of Witches 
who as they are miſchievous, fo end they untor- 
tunate. 


V.- 
Of Adverſity. 


T was an high Speech of Seneca, ( after the 
] manncr of the Stoicks _) That the good things 
which belong to proſperity are to be wiſhed, but the 
good things that belong to adverſity are to be admired : 
Bona rerum ſecundarum optabilia, adverſarum mira- 
bilia., Certainly, If Miracles be the command 
over Nature, they appear moſt in Adverſity. It 
is yet a higher ſpeech of his, than the other, 
( much too high for a Heathen) It is trae great- 
neſs to have in one the frailty of a Man, and the 
ſecurity of a God : Vere magnum habere fragilitatem 
hominis, ſecuritatem Dei, This would have done 
better in Pocſic, where tranſcendencies are more 
allowed. And the Poets indecd have been buſic 
with it; for it is in cffc the thing, which is 
figured in that firange FiCtion of the ancient Po- 
ets, which ſecmeth not to be without myſtery; 
.nay, and to have ſome approach to the State of a 
Chriſtian : That Hercules, when he went to un- 
bind Prometheus, (by whom Human Nature is 
repreſented ) ſailed the length of the great Ocean 
in an Earthen Pot or Pitcher, Lively deſcribing 


* Chriſtian rcſolution, that failcth in the frail 
3 Bark of the Fleſh, through the waves of the 
# world, But to ſpeakina mean: The Vertue of 


Proſperity is Temperance the Vertuc of Adverſity 
is 
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is Fortitude, which in Morals is the more heroj- 
cal Vertue. Proſperity is the Bleſſing of the Old * 


| 


Teſtament , Adverſity is the Bleſſing of the New, * 


which carricth the greater Benediction, and the 
clearer Revclation of Gods favour. Yet evenin 
the Old Teſtament, if youliſten to David's Harp, 
you ſhall hcar as many Hearlſ-like Ayres, as Ca- 
rols. And the Pencil of the Holy Ghoſt hath la- 
boured more in deſcribing the AMictions of Fob, 
than the Felicities of So/omon. Proſperity is not 
without many fears and diltaſtesz and Adverſityis 
not without comforts and hopes. We ce in 
Needk-works and Embroyderics, it is more 


- pleaſing to have a lively work upon a ſad and ſo- 


Jemn ground, than to have a dark and melan- 
choly Work upon a lightſome ground. Judg 
therefore of the pleaſure of the Heart, by the plca- 
ſure of the Eye. Certainly Vertue is like precious 
Odouts, molt fragrant when they are incenſed 
or cruſhed: For Proſperity doth beſt diſcover 
Vice, but Adverſity doth belt diſcover Vertue. 


VI. 
Of Simulation and Diſſunnlation. 


Iſſimul 2tion is but a faint kind of Policy or | 


Wiſdom 3 for it asketh a ſtrong Witand a © 


ſtrong Heart, to know when to tell truth, and to' 1 


doit. Thercfore it is the weaker fort of Po- 
liticks, that are the great Difſemblers, 
Tacitus 


Of Simulation and Diſſuwnlation. 17 
Tacitus faith, Livia ſorted well with the Arts of 
ber Hushaud and Diſſimulation of ber Son 3, ateri” 
buting Arts or Policy to Auguſtus, and Piſſimula” 
tion to Tiberius, And again. when Mrcranus en” 
courageth VeftaF an totake Arms apaivit Vrtelimes: 
he faith, We riſe not againſt the piercing Judgment 
of Auguſtus, nor the extream Caution or Cl:ſenefs 
of Tibcrius. Thele propertics of Arts. or Policy 
and Diffrmulation, or Cloſencſs, axe indeed habits 
and faculties, ſeveral, ard to be dittinpuithed. 
For if a man have that pcnetration of Judgment, 
as he can diſcern, what things arc to be laid o- 
pen, and what to be ſecreted, and what to be 
ſhewcd at half lights, and to whom, and when, 
( which indeed arc Arts of State, and Arts of 
Life, as Tacitus well calleth them ) to him: a 
habit of Diſimulation is a hinderance, and a 
poornels. But if a Man cannot attain to that 
Judgment, then it is left to him generally to be 
Cloic, and a Diſſembler. For whcre a man can+ 
not chuſe or vary in Particulars, there it is good 


_ totake the ſafeſt and warielt way in general ; 


like the going ſoftly by one that cannot wc1l ſee. 
Certainly the ableft Men that cver were, have 
had all an openneſs and tranknels of dealing, and 
a Name of Certainty and Veracity : but then 
they were like Horſes, well managed 3 for they 
could tell pafling well, when to tiop or turn; 
And at ſuch times, when they thoughe the caſe 
indecd required Diſſtmalation, if therv they uſed 
it, jt cameto pals, that the former Qpinion {pread 
abroad of their goad taith, and clearneſs of deal- 
ig, made them almoſt inviſible, C There 
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There are three degrees of this hiding and 
vailing of Mans ſelf. The hrſt Cloſeneſr, Reſer- 
vation, and Secrecy; when a Man leaveth himſelf 
' without obſervation, or without hold to be taken 
what he is. The Second Diſſimulation in the 
Negative, when a Man lets fall Signs and Argu- 
ments, that he is not that he is. And the third 
Simulation in the Affirmative, when a Man indu- 
firiouſly and expreſly fcigns and pretends to be 
that he is nor. 

For the tirſt of theſe, Secrecy: It is indeed 
the vertue of a Confeſſor ; and afſuredly the Se- 
eret Man heareth many Confethons : For who 
will open himſclf to a Blab, or a Babler? But if 
a man be thought Secret, it inviteth diſcovery, 
as the more cloſe Air ſucketh in the more open : 
And as in confeſſion, the revealing is not for 
worldly uſe, but for the eaſe of a Mans heart 3 fo 
Secret Mcn come to the knowledg of many things 
in that kind, while Men rather diſcharge their 
minds, than impart their minds. In fe'v words, 
Mytteries are due to Secrecy. Beſides ( to (ay 
truth _) Nakedneſs is uncomely , as well in 
mind as in body z and it addeth noſmall reve- 
rence to Mens manners and actions, it they be 
not altogether open. As for Talkers, and Fatile 
pcrſons, they are commonly vain, and credulous 
witi:al. For he that talketh what he knoweth, 
willalſo talk what he knoweth not. Therefore | 
ſet it down, that an habit of Secrecy is both politick © 
and moral. Andin this part it is good, that a 


Mans face give his tongue leave to ſpeak. F - 
the 
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Of Sinmlation and Diſſinmlation. I9 


the diſcovery of Mans ſelf, by the tracts of his 
countenance, is a great weakneſs and betraying, 
by how much itis many times more marked and 
believed, than a Mans words. 

For the ſecond, which is Diſinmlation : It fol- 
loweth many times upon Secrecy by a necethty 3 
ſo that he that will be Secret, mult be a Diſſem- 
bler in ſome degree. For men are too cunning, 
to ſuffer a man to keep an indifferent carriage 
between both, and to be Secret without ſwaying 
the ballance on either ſide. They will ſo beſet a 
Man with queltions, and draw him on, and pick 
it out of him, that without an abſurd filence, he 
mult ſhew an inclination one way z or if he do 
not, they will gather as much by his Silence, as 
by his Speech : As for Equivocations, or Oracu- 
tous Speeches,they cannot hold out long : fo that 
no man can be Secret, except he give himſelt a 
little ſcope of Diſimwlation, which 1s, as it were, 
but the skirts or train of Secrecy. 

But for the third degree, which is Simulation, 
and falſe profeſſion : That I hold more culpable; 
and leſs politick, except it be in great and rare 
matters. And therefore a general cuftom of $- 
mulation ( which is this lai degree ) is a Vice, 
—_ either of a vatural falſneſs or fcarfulneſs, 
or of a mind that hath ſome main faults z which 
becauſe a Man muſt needs diſguiſe, it maketh 
him praQtiſe Simulation in other things, lelt his 
hand ſhould be out of uft. 

The great advantages of Simulation and Di/i- 
mulationare three; Firlt , Tolay aſleep oppoli- 

C 2 tion, 
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tion, and to ſurpriſe : For where a Mans inten- 
tions are publiſhed, it is an alarm to call up all 
that are againſt them. The ſecond is, torcſerve 
to a Mans felt a fair retreat : For if a man engage 


himſelf by a manifeſt Declaration, - mutt go 


through, or take a fall. Thethird is, the better 
to diſcover the mind of another: For to him 
that opens himſelt, Mcn will hardly ſhew them- 
ſelves averſe, but will ( fair ) let him go on, 
and turn their trecdom of ſpeech to freedom of 
thought. And theretore it is a good ſhrewd Pr-- 
verb of the Spaniard, Tell a lye, and find a Troth ; 
as if there wereno way of diſcovery, but by $ 
mulation. 

Thers be allo three diſadvantages to ſet it even. 
The firlt, That Sinmlation and Diffimulation 
commonly carry with them a ſhew of fearfulneſs, 
which in any bulinels doth ſpoil the feathers of 
round flying up to the mark. The {econd, That 
it puzzlcth and perplexcth the conceits of many, 
that perhaps would otherwiſe co-operate with 
him, and makes a man walk almoſt alone to his 
own ends; The third and greateſtſis, That it de- 
priveth a man of one of the molt principal inſtru- 
ments tor action, which is Truſt and Belief, The 
compoſition and temperature is, tohave Openneſs 
iv fame and opinion, Secrecy in habit, Difſimula- 
tion in {cafonable uſe, and a power totcign, if 
there be no remedy. | 
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VIL 
Of Parents and Children. 


HE joys of Parents arc ſecret, and ſo are 
their griefs and fearsz they cannot utter 
the one, nor they will not utter the other, Chil- 
dren ſweeten labours, but they make misfortuncs 
more bitter : they increaſe the cares of Life, but 
they mitigate the remembrance of Death. The 
perpetuity by generation is common to Beaſts ; 
but memory, merit, and noble works arc propcr 
to Men: and furely a man ſhall fce the nobleſt 
Works and Foundations have proceeded from 
Childleſs Men, which have fought to expreſs the 
Images of their minds, where thoſe of their bo- 
dics have failed : So the care of policrity is moſt 
in them that have no poſterity. They that are 
the firſt raiſers of their Houſes, are moſt indul- 
gent towards their Children, bcholding them as 
the continuance, not only of their kind, but of 
their work, and ſoboth Children and Creatures. 
The difference in afteCtion of Parents towards 
their ſeveral Children, is many times unequal, and 
ſometimes unworthy, eſpecially in the Mother 3 
as Solomon faith, A wiſe Son rejoyceth the Father, 
but an ungracious Son ſhames the Mother, A Man 
ſhall ſee, where there is a Houſe full of Children, 
one or two of the eldeſt reſpected, and the young 
eſt made wantons3 but in the midſt, ſome that 
| C3 are 
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axe.as it were forgotten, who many times never- 
thelel(s prove the bett, The illiberality of Parents 
In allowance towards their Children, isan harmful 
error, makes them baſe, acquaints them with 
ſhifts makes them ſort with mean company, and 
makes them ſurfcit more when they come to 
plenty : and therefore the proof is beſt, when 
Men keep their authority towards their Children, 
butnot their purſe. Men have a fooliſh manner 
( both Pare: #5, arg School- Maſters, and Servants) 
in creating and brecding an emulation between 
Brothers, during Childhood, which many timcs 
ſorteth to diſcord when they are men, and diſtur- 
beth Families, The Italians make little diffe- 
rence between Children and Nephews, or near 
Kinstolks3 but ſo they be of the lump they care 
not, though they pals not through their own 
body. And to ſay truth, in Nature it is much 
alike matter, inſomuch that we ſee a Nephew 
ſomctimes rcſcmbleth an Uncle, or a Kinſman, 
more than his own Parent, as the blood happens. 
Lct Parents chuſe betimes the vocations and cour- 
{es they mean their Chilaren ſhould take, for then 
thcy are molt flexiblez and let them not too 
nuch apply themſelves to the diſpoſition of their 
Children, as thinking they will take belt to that 
which they have molt mind to. It is true, that 
it the affeCtion or aptnelſs of the Children be ex- 
traordinary, then it is good not to croſs it ; but 
generally the precept is good, Optimum elige, ſuave 
& facile tlud facet conſuetudo, younger Brothers axe * 
commonly fortunate, but ſcldemor never where ? 
the elder arc difinherited. Of * 
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VIIL 
Of Marriage and Single Life, 


E that hath Wife and Children, hath given 
haltages to Fortune, for they are impedi- 
ments to great enterpriſes, either of Vertue or 
Miſ.hief, Certainly the beſt works, and of 
reatelt merit tor the publick, have proceeded 
a the »nmarried or Childleſs Men, which both 
in affection and means have married and endows 
ed the publick. Yet it were great rcaſun, that 
thoſe that have Children, ſhould have greateſt 
care of future times, unto which they know they 
muſt tranſmit their deareſt pledges. Some there 
are, who though they lead a Single Life, yet their 
thoughts do end with themſelves, and account 
future times impertinencies. Nay , there are 
ſome other, that account Wife and Children but 
as Bills of Charges. Nay, more, there are ſome 
fooliſh rich covetous men, that take pride in ha» 
ving no Children, becauſe they may be thought 
ſo much the richer. For perhaps they have heard 
ſome talk, Swch an one is a great rich Man; and 
another except to it, Tea, but be bath a great 
charge of Children, asif it were an abatement to 
his riches. But the moſt ordinary cauſe of a Sin- 
le Life is Liberty, eſpecially in certain ſelf-plea- 
ing and humorous minds, which are ſo ſenſible 
of every reſtraint, as they will go near to think 
C4 their 
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their Girdles and Garters to be Bonds and Shac- 
kles. Unmarried Men are belt Friends, beſt Ma- 
ſters, belt Servants, but not always beſt Sub- 
jects 3 for they are light to run away, and almoſt 
all fugitives are of that condition. A Single Life 
doth well with Church-men : for Charity will 
hardly water the Ground, where it mult firſt fill 
a Pool, Itis indifferent for Judges and Magi- 
ſtrates; for it they be facile and corrupt, you 
ſhall have a Servant tive times worſe than a Wife. 
For Souldic:s, I find the Generals commonly in 
their hortatives put men in mind of their Wives 


WOE TS. 


and Chil#ren, And I think the deſpiſmg of 
Marriage amongſt the Treks, making the vulgar | 


Souldicr more baſc. Certainly Fife and Children 
are a kind of hamaniry 3; and'Single Men, though 
they be many times more charitable, becauſe 
their mecatis are Jeſs exhauſt 3 yet'on the other 
ſide, they ate moreccruel and hard hearted, (good 
fo make ſevere Inquifitors ) becauſe their ten- 
derneſs is not fo oft called upon. Gravenatures, 
Jed by cuſtom, and therefore conftant, are com- 
monly loving Harbands 3; as was'faid of UViyſſes, 
Vetulan ſuam |pretulit immortatitati. Chatt Wo- 
Men arc ofterr proud and froward, as preſuming 
upon the mcrit of thefr chattity. 1t is one of the 
beſt bonds 'both of chaſtity and obedience in 
the 1ife, if the thinks her Husband wiſe, which 


ſhe will never do, if the tind him jealow. Wives | 


are yourig mens Miſtrefſes, Companions for mid- | 
dle Age, and old mens Nurſes 3 ſo as a man may | 
Have a quarrel to marry when he will, .But - | 
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he was teputed one of the wile men, that made 


* anſwer to the queſtion; When a man ſhould 


WS. 4 


marry? - 4 young man not yet, an elder man not at 
. 1t is often ſeen, thatbad Hxsrbands have very 
good Wires ; whether it be, that it-raifeth the 
price of their Hnsbandr kindnels when it cores, 
or that the Wives take a pride in their patience. 
Bat this never fails, if the bad Hurbands were of 
their own chuſing, againſttheir Friends conſent; 
for then they will be ſare co make good their 
own folly. | 
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IX, 
Of Envy. 


HERE be none of the Aﬀedions, which 
have been noted to facinate or bewitch, 

but Love and Envy. They both have vehement 
wilhes, they frame themſelves rcadily into ima» 
ginations and ſuggeſtions 3 and they come caſily 
mto the eye, eſpecially upon the preſence of the 
objects, which are the points that conduce to 
faſcination, if any ſuchthing there be. Weſee 
likewiſe the Scripture calleth Envy, an evil Eye 
and the Aftrologers call the evil influences of the 
Stars, Evil Aſpe&s; ſo that fiill there ſeemeth to 
be acknowledged inthe act of Envy, an ejacukati- 
on or irridiation of the Eye. Nay, ſome have 
been ſo curious, as tonote, that the times, when 
the ſtroke or perculſion of an Enviows Eyedoth 
HL . moſt 
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moſt hurt, are, when the Party envied is beheld © 


in glory or triumph for that ſets an edge upon 
Emmy: And b:fides, at ſuch times the ſpirits of 
the Perſon envied do come forth moſt into the out- 
ward parts, and ſo mect the blow. 

But leaving theſe curioſities, ( though not 
unworthy to be thought on hit place ) we will 


handle, What Perſons are apt #1 envy others , what \ 
Perſons are moſt ſubje to be envied themſelves, * 


and what is the difference between publick, and pri- 
vate Emvy. 

A man that hath no vertue in himſclf, ever 
envieth vertue in o hers. For mens minds will 
either feed upon their own guod, or upun others 
evil; and who wantcth che one, will prey upon 
the other; and who fois out of hope to attain 
to anothers vertue, will ſcck to come at even 


hand bydepreſling anothers fortunc, 
A man that is bulic and inquiſitive, is com- 


! 


a, 

: 
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& 


- 
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monly Enviows : for to know niuch of other mens , 


matters cannot be, becauſe all that ado may con- 
cern his eltatez therefore it mult needs be, that 
he taketh a kind of play-pleaſure in looking up- 
on the fortunes of others 3 neither can he that 
mindeth but his own buſineſs, tind much matter 
for Envy: For Envy is a gadding pathon, and 
walketh the Streets, and doth not keep home, 
Non eft curioſus, quin idem fit malevolus. 

Men of noble birth are noted to be envious to- 
wards new Men when they riſe ; For the diftance 
is altered 3 and it is like a deceit of the cye, that 


when others come on, they think themſclyes go 
back. Deformcd 
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Id  Deformed perſons, and Eunuchs, and old 
MN # Men, and Baſtards are enviow : for he that can- 
f * not poſſibly mend his own caſe, will do what he 
i= > can to impair anothers, except theſe defeds light 
upon a very brave and heroical nature, which 
ft * thinketh to make his natural wants part of his 
i? honour; in that it ſhould be ſaid,;that an Eunuch, 
t \ or lame Man, did ſuch great matters, affc@ing 
> © the honourof a miracle, as it was in Narſes the 
© - Eunuch, and Agefilaw, and Tamberlaner, that 
were lame Men. 
r * Theſameisthecaſe of men that riſe after cala- 
l - mities and misfortunes for they are as men fal- 
5 | len out with the times , and think other mens 
1 * harmsaredemption of their own ſufferings. 
: They that deſire to excel in too many matters, 
out of levity and vain glory, are ever Enviows 3 
For they cannot want work, it being impoſhble 
but many in ſome one of thoſe things ſhould 
 « ſurpaſs them; which was the character of Adri- 
" an the Emperor, that mortally envied Poets and 
Painters, and Artificers in works wherein he had 
a vein to Cxcel, 

Laſtly, Near Kinsfolks and Fellows in Office, 
and thoſe that have been bred together, are more 
apt to Envy their equals, when they are raiſed ; 
For it doth upbraid unto them their own for- 

; tunes, and pointeth ar them, and cometh oftner 

; intotheir remembrance, and incurreth likewiſe 

more into the note of others and Envy ever re- 
3 coublcth from Speech and Fame. Cain's Env 
3 was the more vile and malignant towards his 
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Brother Abel, becauſe when his Sacrihce was bet- 
ter accepted, there was nobody tolook on. Thus 
much' for thoſe that are apt to Envy. 


3 


Concerning, thoſe that are more or leſs ſubject to 


Emvy ; Firlt, Perſons of eminent vertue, when 
they are advanced, are lels envied : For their for- 
tune ſcemeth but due unto ther 3 and no man 


- 
4 


= 


envyeth the payment of a Debt, but Rewards and 


Liberality rather. Again, Exvy is ever joyned 


with the comparing of a mans felt ; and where 


there is no compariſon, no Envy; and therefore 
Kings are not enved, but by Kings, Neverthe- 
leſs it is to be noted, that unworthy Perſons are 
molt envied at their firſt coming, in,and afterwards 
OVErcame it better z ; whereas contrariwiſe, Per- 
ſons of worth and merit are molt envied, when 
their fortune continueth long. For by that time, 


though their vertue be the ſame, yet it hath not * 


the ſame Laſtrez for frelh men grow up that dar- 
ken it. 

Perſons of noble blood are leſs envzed in their 
riſing z for it ſcemeth but right done to their 
birth. Beſides, there {cemeth not much added 
to their fortune 3 and Envy is as the Sun-beams, 


that beat hotter upon a Bank or ſtcep riſing 


Ground, than upon a Flat. And for the ſame 
reaſons, thoſe that are advanced by degrees are 
le(s ered, than thoſe that are advanced ſudden- 
ly, and per ſaltum. 


(<5 


Thoſe that have joyned with their Honour 3 


eat Travels, Cares or Perils, are leſs ſubject to 
Eay: tor men think that they carn their Ho- 


nours # 


Wxt- 
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 nours hardly.and pity them ſometimes; and Pity 


ever healeth Envy: Wherefore you (hall obſerve, 
that the more decp and ſober fort of politick 
Perſons in their grearneſs, are ever betncaning 
themſelves, what a life they lead, chanting a 

waits patimuer. Not that they feel it ſo, biit 
only toabate the edg, of Envy. But this is to be 
underſtood of bufinels that is laid upon men, 
and not ſuch as they call unto themſelves, For 
nothing increaſeth Exvy more than an unneceſ- 
fary and ambitious engrofling of buſmeſs; and 
nothing doth extinguilh Envy more, than for a 
great Perſon to prelerve all other inferior Oth- 
cers in their full rights and preheminencies of 
their places: for by that means there be fo many 
Skreens between him and Enzy. 

Above all, thoſe are molt ſubje& to Envy 
which carry the greatneſs of their forrunes in an 
inſolent and proud manner, being never well 
but-while they axc fhewimg how great they are, 
either by outward'pomp, or by triumphing over 
all oppoſition or competition z whereas wiſe 
men wiltrathcr doSacnifice to Eny, in ſuffering 
themſelves ſometimes of purpoſe to be crolt and 
over born of things-that do not much concern 


* then. © Notwithſtanding fo much is true, That 


the carriage of greatneſs in a plain and open 
manner ( ſo it be without arrogancy and vain- 
glory) doth draw lefs Emmy, than if it be in a 
more cratty and cunning faſhion. Form that 


3 courſe a man doth but difavow fortunc, and 


{remecth to- be confcions of his own want in 
worth, 
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worth, and doth but teach others to Envy him. © 


Laſtly, To conclude this part; As we ſaid in 


of 
. 
o 


the beginning, that the Act of Envy had ſome- 


what in it of witchcraft, ſo there is no other cure 


of Envy but the cure of witchcraft z and that is, | 


to remove the Lot ( as they call it ) and to lay © 


it upon another. For which purpoſe, the wiſer 
ſort of great Perſons, bring in ever upon the 
Stage ſome body upon whom to drive the Envy 
that would come upon themſelves ; ſometimes 


upon Miniſters and Servants, ſometimes upon 


Colleagues and Aﬀociates, and the like; and 
for that turn there are never wanting ſome 
Perſons of violent and undertaking Natures, 
who, {o they may have Power and Buſineſs will 
take it at any coſt, 


Now to ſpeak of publick Envy, There is yet © 


ſome goo1 in publick Envy; whereas in private 
there is none, For publick, Envy is an Oſtraciſm, 
that eclipſeth men when they grow too great. 
And therefore it is a bridle alſo to great ones, to 
keep them within bounds. 

This Envy bcing in the Latine word Invidia, 
goeth in the modern Languages by the name of 
Diſcontentment, of which we ſhall ſpeak in hand- 
ling Sedition. It is a diſcaſe in a State like toin- 
fection 3 for as infe&ion ſpreadeth upon that 
which is ſound, and tainteth itz ſo when Envy 


is gotten once in a State, it traduceth even the 
beſt actions thereof, and turneth them into an ill 5 


odour. And therefore there is little won by in- 
termingling of plauſible aRions, For that doth 


argue ; 
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1 argue but a weaknels and fear of Envy, which 
* hurteth ſo much the more, as it is likewiſe uſual 
' in infedtions, which if you fear them, you call 


them upon you. 
This publick, Exvy ſeemeth to bear chiefly up- 


; on principal Officersor Miniſters, rather than up- 


on Kings and Eſtates themſelves. But this is a 
ſure rule, that if the Envy upon the Miniſter be 

reat, when the cauſe of it in him is ſmall; or 
it the Envy be general, in a manner, uponall the 


* Miniſters of an Eftate, then the Envy ( though 


hidden ) is truly upon the State it ſelf. And fo 
much of pablick Envyor Diſcontentment, and the 
diffcrence thereof from private Envy, which was 


handled in the firlt place. 
We will add this in general, touching the Af- 


' fecion of Enty; that, of all other Aﬀections, 


itis the moſt importune and continual, For of 
other AﬀeCtions there is occaſion given but now 
and then. And therefore it was well ſaid, Invi- 
dia fejtos dies non agit. For it is cvcr working 
upon ſome or other, And it is alſvnoted, that 
Loze aid Emrydo make a man pine, which other 
Aﬀcctions do not z becaule thcy arc nut fo cone . 
tinual. Ic is alſo the vileſt Aﬀection, and the 


* mott depraved: for which cauſc it is the proper 
| Attribute ot the Devil, who is called the envious 
* Man, that ſoweth Tares amongjt the Wheat by night : 

# asitalways cometh to pals, that Enzy worketh 

# ſubtily, and in the dark, and to the prejudice of 
| good things, ſuch as is the Fbeat. 


of 
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XR. 
Of Love. 


* HE Stage is more beholding to Love than 
| the Lite oft Man: For, as to the Stage, 
Love is evcn matter of Comedies, and now and 
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then of Tragedies : but in Life it doth much © 
miſchief; ſometimes like a Syren, ſometimes like © 
a Pary, You may obſerve, that amongſt all the 


great and worthy perſons ( whereof the Memo- 


ry remaincth, either Ancient or Recent ) there - 


is not Onethat hath been tranſported to the mad 
degree of Love: which ſhew, that great Spirits, 
and great Bulincſs, do keep out this weak Path- 


on. 'You mult except nevertheleſs, Marcus Anto- © 


5 #4 Age " S 


niws, the halt Partner of the Empire of Rowe 3 | 


and Appius Clandins the Decem-uir, the. Law-gi- * 


yer : whereot the Former was indeed a Voluptu- 


ous ' Man, and Inordinate 3 but the Latter was | 
an Auſtere and Wiſe Man. And therefore it * 
feems, ( though rarcly  ) that Love can hnd en- 


Jo Re 4. ens 


trance, not only into ay open Heart, but alſo in- 
to a Heart well fortified, it watch be not well 
kept. It is a poor ſaying of Epicurus, Satis | 
magnum Alter Alteri Theatrum ſumus. As if Man, | 


made for the contemplation of Heaven, and all 
noble ObjeQs,” ſhould do nothing; but kneel be- 
fore a little Idol, and make himfclf a Subjeft ; 


though not of the Mouth” ( as Beaſts are ) yet © 
s the 
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the Eye, which was given him for higher pur- 
= poſes. Itisa wy thing to note the Exceſs 
* of this paſſion; and how it braves the Nature 
| and Value of thingsby this, that the ſpeaking in 
* a perpetual Hyperbole is comely in nothing but 

= in Love. Neither is it meerly in the Phraſe : for, 
an” whereas it hath been well ſaid, that the Arch- 
ZC,  flatterer, with whom all the petty flatterers have 
nd © intelligence, is a Man's ſelf; certainly, the Love 
h > is more. For there was never a proud Man 
Ke ” thought ſoabſurdly well of himſelf, as the Lover 
he * doth of the Perſon Loved : and therefore it was 
10- * well faid, that it is mpoſſible to Live, and to be 
Te * wiſe, Neither doth this weaknels appear to 0- 
ad | thers only, and not to the Party Loved :. but to 
t5, ; the Loved molt of all; except the Love be reci- 
Ii- 2 progue : for it is a true rule, that Love is ever re- 
$0- Þ bectel, either with the reciproque, or with an 
e 3 > inward and ſecret Contempt. By how much the 
zl- > more men ought to beware of this Paſſion, which 
u- 2 Joſethnot qnly other things, but it (elf. As for 
35 ® the other loſſes, the Poets Relation doth well ti- 
it * gute them; that he that preferreth Helena, quit- 
2 reth the gifts of Fun and Pala, For whoſoever 
n- 2? eſteemeth too much of amorous Aﬀection, quit- 
ell * teth both Riches and Wiſdom. This Paton hath 
tz 4 his Floodsin the very times of weakneſs : which 
n, 3 are great Proſperity, and great Adverſityz though 
all & this latter hath been leſs obſerved. Both which 
x- & times kindle Love, ahd make it more frequent, 
it, & and therefore ſhew it to be the Child of Folly. 
f They do- beſt, who, it they cannot but admit 
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Love; yet make it keep Quarter, and ſever it ® 
wholly from their ſerious Aﬀairs and Actions of © 
Life : for if it check once with Bulineſs, it trou- © 
bleth mens Fortunes, and maketh men that they *: 
can no ways be true to their own Ends. I know ©: 
not how, but martial amen are given to Love z ® 
I think it is but as they are given to Wine; for * 
Perils commonly ask to be paid in Pleaſwres, 
There is in a mans Nature a ſecret Inclination | 
and Motion towards Love of othersz which if * 
it be not ſpent upon ſome one, or a tew, doth na- © 
turally ſpread it ſelf towards many, and maketh 
men become Human and Charitable 3 as it is 
ſeen ſometime in Friers, Nuptial Love maketh © 
Mankind; Friendly Love perfedieth it ; but wanton 
Love corrupteth and embaſeth it. 


As 


T 


XI. j 
Of Great Place. 


EN in Great Place are thrice Servants : 

L Servants of the Soverargn Or State; Ser- 

vants of Fame; and Servants of Buſineſs. So 
as they have no Freedom, either in their Per- 
ſons, norin their Atzons, nor in their Times, It 
is a ſtrange delire to ſeek Power, and to loſe Li- 
berty; or to ſeek Power over others, and to loſe 
Power over a Mans ſe}f; The Rifing unto Place 
15 laborious 3 and by Pains men come to greater 
Pains : and it is ſometimes baſe 3 and by Indig- 
nities 
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nities men core to Dignities, The Standing is 
Slippery, and the Regreſs is either a Downfal, 
or at leaſt an Eclipſe, which is a melancholy 
thing. Cm non ſis, qui fueris, non efſe, cur velis 
vivere, Nay , retire men cannot when they 
would; neither will they, when it were Reaſon : 
but are impatient of Privateneſs, even in Age 
and Sickneſs, which require the Shadow : Like 
old Townſmen; that will be ſtill fitting at their 
Street Door, though thereby they offer Age to 
Scorn, Certainly Great Perſons had need tv 
borrow other mens Opinions,to think thernſelves 
happy 3 for if they judg by their own fecling. 
they cannot find it : but if they think with 
themſelves what other men think of them, and 
that other men would fain be as they are, then 
they are happy, as it were by report z when per- 


. haps they tind the contrary within. For they 


are the fr(t that find their own griets; though 
they be the laſt that find their own fault. Cer- 
tainly, Men, in great Fortunes are firangers to 
themſelves, and while they are in the puzzle of 
Buſineſs, they have no time to tend their Health, 
either of body or mind. Ti Mors gravis incubat, 
quii notus nimis omnibus, ignotus moritur ſfibi. In 
Place, there is licence to-do Good and Evil, 
whereof the latter is a curſe; for in Evil, the beſt 
condition is not to Will, the ſecond not to Can, 
But Power to do good, is the true and lawtul 
end of aſpiring: for good thoughts ( though 
God accept them, ) yet towards Men are little 
better than good dreams, except they be put in 
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At; and that cannot be without Power and 


Place,as the Vantage and Commanding Ground, 
Merit and good Works is the end of mans moti- : 


on; and Conſcience of the ſame is the accom- 


pliſhment of mans reſt : for it a man can be par- * 


taker of Gods Theater; he ſhall likewiſe be par- 
taker of Gods Reit. Et converſus Deus, ut aſpi- 
ceret opera, que fecerunt manus ſue, vidit quod on- 
nia eſſent bona nimis , And then the Sabbath. In 
the Diſcharge of thy Place, ſct before thee the 
beſt Examples for Imitation is a Globe of Pre- 
cepts. Andafter a time ſet before thee thine own 
Example; and examine thy ſelf (trictly whether 
thou didſtnot belt at firſt, Neglect not alſo the 


Examples of thoſe that have carried themſelves * 
ll in the ſame Place : not to ſet off thy ſelf by © 


taxing their memory 3 but to dirct thy (clt what 
toavoid, Reform therefore without bravery or 
ſcandal of former Times and Perſons; but yet 
ſet it down to thy ſelf, as well to create good 
precedents as to follow them. Reduce things 
to the firſt Inſtitution , and obſerve wherein, 
and how they have degenerated; but yet ask 


Counſel of both Times, of the Ancienter Time 


what is beſt, and of the Latter Time what is 
fitteſt, Seek to make thy Courſe Regular, that 


men may know before-hand what they may ex- 


, but be not too politiveand peremptory z 
and expreſs thy felt well when thou digreſſeſt 
from thy Rule. Preſerve the right of thy Place, 
but ſtir not queſtions of Juriſdiction z*and rather 
aſlume thy Right in Silence and de fatio, than 

voice 
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voice it with Claims and Challenges. Preſerve 
likewiſe the Rights of Inferior Places z and think 
it more Honour to dire& in chicf, than to be 
buſic in all. Embrace and invite Helps and Ad- 
vices, touching the Execution of thy Place: and 
do not drive away ſuchas bring the Information, 
as medlers,but accept of them in good part. The 
Vices of Authorityare chiefly four : Delays, Cor- 
ruption, Roughneſs and Fattion. For Delays, 
Give caſe acceſs, Keep Times appointed, Go 
through with that which is in hand, and inter- 
lace not buſineſs but of neceſſity. For Corrapti- 
on, Not only bind thine own hands, or thy Scr- 
vants hands from taking, but bind the hands of 
Suitors alſo from offering: For Integrity uſed, 
doth the one; but Integrity profeſſed, and with 
amanifeſt deteſtation of Bribery, doth the other 3 
and avoid not only the Fault, but the Suſpicion. 
Whoſoever is found variable, and changeth ma- 
nifeſtly, without manifeſt Cauſe, giveth ſuſpici- 
on of Corruption. Therefore always when thou 
changeſt thine opinion or courſe, profeſs it plain- 
ly, and declare it, together with the Reaſons 
that move thee to change, and do not think to 
ſteal it. AServant, or a Favourite, it he be in- 
ward, and noother apparent Cauſe of Eſteem, 
is commonly thought but a By-way to cloſe Cor- 
ruption, For Roughneſs, It is a needkef6'cauſe of 
Diſcontent , Severity breedeth Fear, but Rowgh- 
neſs breedeth Hate. Even Reproofs from Au- 
thority ought to be grave,and not taunting. As 
tor Facility, It is worſe than Bribery ; for Bribes 
| D 3 come 
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come but now and then but if Importunity, 
or idle Reſpefts lead a Man, he ſhall never be 
without, as Solomon faith, To reſpedt Perſons is 
not good, for ſuch a Man will tranſgreſs for a piece 
of bread, It is moſt true that was ancicnt- 
ly ſpoken; A Place ſheweth the Man: and it 
ſheweth ſome to the better. and ſome to the 
worle : Omnium conſenſu , capax Imperit, niſi im- 
eraſſet \ ſaith Tacitrs of Galba : but of Veſpaſian 
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e faith, Solus Imperantium Veſpaſianus mutatus 2 


#1 melins, Though the one was mcant of Sut- 
hciency, the other of Manners and Afﬀcction. 
It is an affured Sign of a worthy and gcnerous 
Spirit, whom Honowr amends : for Honoxr is, or 
ſhould be, the place of Vertue; and as in Na- 
ture things move violently to their place, and 
calmly in their place: ſo Vertue in Ambition is 


violent, in Authority {etled and calm. All ri- © 


fing to Great Place, is by a winding Stair 3 and if 
there be Fadtions, it is good to fide a Mans (elf, 
whilſt he is in the Riſing 3 and to ballance him- 
Telf when he is placed. Ulfe the memory of thy 
Predeceſlor fairly and tenderly ; for if thou doſ 
not, it is a debt will ſure be paid when thou art 
gone. If thou have. Colleagues, reſpeR them, 
and rather call them when they look not for it, 


bl 
P 


than exclude thera when they have reaſon to : 
Jook to be called. . Be not too {enſible, or too xc- } 


membring of thy Place in Converſation, and 
pra polwer to$uitorsz but Kt it rather be 
{al n be fits in Place he is auother Man. | 
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XIE 
Of Boldneſc. 


T isa trivial Grammar-School Text, but yet 
worthy a wife Mzns conlideration, Quelti- 

on was asked of Demoſthenes, What was the chief 
part of an Orator ? He anſwered, Adin, What 
next? AtGon;, What next again ? Adion, He 
faid it that knew it belt, and had by nature him- 
ſelf no advantage in that he commended. A 
firange thing, that that part of an Orator which 
js but ſuperficial, and rather the vertuc of a Play- 
er, (ſhould be placed fo high above thoſe other 
noble parts of Invention, Elecntion, and the reſt : 
Nay, almoſt alone 3 as if it were All in All. But 
the reaſon is plain. There is in Human Nature 
generally more of the Fool than of the Wiſe; 
and therefore thoſe faculties, by which che too- 
liſh part of mens minds is taken. are moſt potent. 
Wondertul like is the cafe of Bo/dneſf in civil buli- 
neſs: What firſt? Boldneſs ; What ſecond and 
third ? Boldneſs. And yet Boldneſs is a Child of 
Ignorance and Baſtnefs, far interior to other 
parts.. But nevertheleſs it doth faſcinate and bind 


'/hand and foot, thoſe that are cither ſhallow in 


judgment, or weak in courage, which are the 
greateſt part 3 yea,and prevaileth with wiſe men 


:at- weak times. Therefore we fee it hath done 
Wonders w popular States, but with Senates 
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and Princes leſs; and more, ever upon the firſt 


entrance of Byld Perſons into ation, than ſoon * 
after : for Boldneſs 1s an ill Keeper of Promiſe. | 


Surcly, as there are Mowntebanks for the Natural 
Body, ſo arc there Mountebanks for the Politick 
Body : Men that undertake great Cures, and 


perhaps have been lucky in twoor three Experi- © 


ments, but want the grounds of Science, and 
therefore cannot hold out. Nay, you ſhall ſee 
a Bold Fellow many times do Mahomet's miracle : 
Mahomet made the people believe, that he would 
call an Hill tohim ; and from the top of it offer 
up his Prayers for the obſervers of his Law. The 


people aſſembled, Mahomet called the Hill to him | 


again and again 3 and when the Hill ſtood (ill, 
he was never a whit abaſhed, but ſaid, If the Hill 
-well not come to Mahomet, Mahomet will go to the 
Hill, So theſe men, when they have promiſed 
great matters, and failed moſt ſhametully, yet (if 
they have the perfeCtion of Boldneſs ) they will 
but ſlight it over, and make a turn, and no more 
ado. Certainly tomen of great judgment, Bald 
perſons are a ſport to bchold 3 nay, and to the 
Vulgar alſo, Bo{dneſs hath ſomewhat of the Ri- 
diculous, For if abſurdity be the ſubje& of 
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laughter,” doubt you not, but great Boldneſs is ? 


ſeldom without ſome abſurdity. Eſpecially it 2 


is a ſport to ſee, when a Bold Fellow. is out of 
countenance; for that puts hisface into a moſt 
{hranken'and wooden poſture, as needs it muſt: : 
tor in baſhfulneſs the Spirits do a little go and 
com2, but with Bold men, upon like _ 


a 
- 
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rſt F they (tand at a ſtay, like a'Stale at Cheſs,-: where 
Mn # it isno Mate, but yet the Game cannot ſtir. But 
ſe. & this laſt were fitter for a Satyr than for a ſerious 
al F Obſervation. This is well to be weighed, That 
ck # Boldneſs is ever blind; for it ſeeth not dangers 
1d # and inconveniences 3 therefore it is illin Coun- 
i= 2 ſel, good in Execution : fo that the right uſe of 
id Z Bold perſons is, that they never command in 
ec ; Chief, but be Scconds, and under the direction 
e: © of others. For in Counſel it is _ to ſee Dan- 
d © gers, and in Execution not to ſee them, except 
LT '? they be very great. 

1e 2 
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be © Of Goodneſs, and Goodneſs of Nature. 

4 i 

it | Y Take Goodneſs in this ſenſe, the affecting of 
Il > J the weal of Mev, which is that the Greciens 


f call Philantbropia 3 and. the Word Humanity ( as 
* it is uſed ) is a little too light to expreſs it. 


2 Goodneſs I call the Habit, and Goodneſs of Nature 
* the Inclination. This of all Vertues and Digni- 
* ties of the mind is the greateſt, being the Chara- 
$ } Qeerof the Deity 3 and without it man isa bukie, 
t 2 miſchievous wretched thing, no. better than. a 
tf Þ kindot Vermine.. - Goodneſs anſwers to the The- 
t & ological Vertwe, Charity, and admits noexcels, but 
errar, Thedefire of power in exceſs, cauſed the 
Angels to fall ;-the delire of knowledg in excels 
cauled Man to fall; but in Charity there is no cx- 


cels, 


ex" 


.. 
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neſs, neither can Angel or Man come in dangs 
by it. The inclination of Goodneſs is imprints 
deeply in the nature of man; inſomuch, the 
if it idue not towards men, it will rake unto c 
ther living Creatures; as it is ſeen in the Turks, 
a cruel people, who nevertheleſs are kind tw 
Beaſts, and give Alms to Dogs and Birds: Inſo-# 
much as Busbechius reporteth, a Chriſtian Boy in? 
Conſtantinople had like to have: been ſtoned for 
ing, 1n a waggiſhneſs, a long-billed Fowl. 
Erevrs indeed, in this Vertue, in Goodneſs of 
Charity may be committed. The Tralians have 
an ungracious Proverb, Tanto buon che val niente;\' 
So good that he is good for nothing. And one of®* 
the Dodtors of Iraly, Nicolas Macchiavel , had 
the conhdence to put in writing, almoſt in plain! 
terms, That the Chriſtian Faith had given up good * 
men in prey to thoſe that are tyrannical and unjuſt : | 
which he {pake, becauſe indeed there was never! | 
Law, or S:&, or Opinion, did ſornuch magni-2 ? 
fie Gootneſr ns the! Chriſtian Religion doth: 
therefore;ro avoid the Scandal, and Danger both, * 
it is good to'take knowledg of the: errors of an? ' 
Habit ſo excellent. Seek the good of other men, 7 * 
but be not iti'bondage to rheit faces or fancies;" 
for that is bat#atility of (oftneG,' which taketh? 
an hontlt' min priſbrier,- /Neither pive thou} 
aps Cott Gem, who would be better plea- 
ed ad happier if he had had 4 Barly Corn. The 
Exarvipte of God teacheth the Leffon trulys 'He 
fendeth bis Reih, and maketh bi Su to ſhine wpo1 
the Fit ah Unjuſt; but hedoth-not rain Wealth ff © 
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orſhine Honour and Vertues upon Men equal- 
Common Benefits are to be communicated 
\Swith all; but peculiar benefits with choice. And 

beware, how in making the Portrattwre, thou 
breakeſt the Pattern 3 for Divinity maketh the 
love of our Sclves the Pattern, 3 the love of our 
Neighbours but the Portraiture, Sell all thow haſt 
: Fand give it tothe poor, and follow me : but ſell not 
2 all thou haſt, except thou come and follow me 3 
® hat is, except thou have: a Vocation, wherein 
© thou maylt do as much good with little means as 
2 with great: for otherwilc,in feeding the Streams 
2 thou drieſt the Fountain. Neithcr is there only 
- of8a Habit of Goodneſs directed by right reaſon ; 
124 but there is in ſome men, even in Nature, a dif- 
2ink poſition towards it as on the other lide, there is 
1049) 4 natural malignity. For there be that in theis 
ft 7 Nature do not affect the good of others, The 
vers lighter ſort of —_—_— turneth but to a croſs- 


ni-. nels, or frowardnels, or. aptneſs to oppoſe, or 


difficileneſs, or the like 3 but the deeper ſort to 
envy and meer miſchict. Such men in-other 
* mens calamities, are as it were in {caſon, and are 
en, Ever on the loading partz not ſo good as the 
es; Dogs that licked Lazarys ſores, but like Flies, 
et 7 that are (till buzzing upon anything that is raw 3 
 Miſautbrops, that maks it their practice to bring 
# men to the Bough, and yet have never a Treefor 
the purpoſe in theix Gardens, as Timon bad, 
Such dilpoſitions are the, very errors of. Humen 
Natarez and yet they arg the fittelt Timber to 
make great Politicks.gti;. Like tg knee _—_ 
| 
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that is good for Ships that are ordained to be 
tofſed, but not for building Houſes, that ſhall 
ftand firm The parts and figns of Goodneſs art 
many. If a man be gracious and courteous to 
Strangers, it ſhews he is a Citizen of the World; 
and that his heart is no Iſland cut off from othe 
Lands, but a Continent that joins to them. I 
he be compaſſionate towards the afflictions of 
others, it ſhews that his heart is like the nobl: 
Tree, that is wounded it ſelf, when it gives the 
Balm. It he czfily pardonsand remits offences, 
it ſhews that his mind is planted above Injuries, 
fo that he cannot be ſhot, If he be thankful for 
ſmall benctits, it ſhews that he weighs mens# 
minds, and not their traſh. But above all, iff 
he have Saint Par/'s perte&tion, that he would 
wilh to be an Anathema from Chriſt, for the Sal- 
vation of his Brethren, it ſhews much of a Divine® 
Nature and a kind of conformity with Chrit# | 
himſelf. 
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| XIV. 
by E Of Nobility. 


IA E will ſpeak of Nobility, Firſt as a Por- 
i'Y-V + tion of an Eſtate, then as a Condition of 
' Pavtioular Perſons. © A Monarchy, where. there is 

I} no'Nobility at all, is ever a pure and abſolute 
4} Tyratiny; as that of the Tarks, for Nobility at- 
| tempers Soveraignty, and draws the eyes - ” 
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| Of Nobilny: 45 
= Pcople ſomewhat afide from the Line Royal. Buc 
for Democracies they need: it not: and they-are 
commonly more quiet, and. fs ſubje&t ro:Se- 
dition, than where there are Stirps of Nobles. 
For mens eyes are upon the butmeſs, and not 
upon the perſons 3 or if upon the perſons, it is 
for the buſineſs ſake, as fitteſt, and not for flags 
# and pedigree. We ſee the Switzers laſt well, 
notwithſtanding their diverſity ot Religion, and 
of Cantons : for Utility is their Bond, and not 
Reſpedts. The United Provinces of the Low- 
Countries in their Government excel: for where 
there is an Equality, the Conſultations are more 
# indifferent, and the payments and tributes more 


1 cheerful. A great and potent Nobility addeth 


Majeſty to a Monarch, but diminiſheth Power 3 
and putteth Lite and Spirit into the People, but 
* preſficth their Fortune, It is well when Nobles 


ft are not too great for Soveraignty, nor for ju- 


# ſtice; and yet maintained in that hcight, as the 
* Inſolency of Interiors may be brokea upon 
® them, before it come on too falt upon the Maje- 
& ſiy of Kings. A numerous Nobility cauſeth Po- 
{ verty-and inconvenience in a State: for it is a 
| ſurcharge of expence; and belides, it being of 
{ NecetTicy that many of the Nobility fall in time 
to be weak in Fortune, it maketha kind of Di(- 
proportion between Honour and Means. 

As for Nobility in Particular Perſons; It is are- 
verend thing toſce an ancient Caſtle or Building 
not in decay; or to ſee a fair Timber Tree (ound 
and perfe&t : how much more to behold an An- 

cient 
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cient Noble Family, which hath yrs i 
Tr INEW 


Waves and Weathers of Time. Fo 
bility is but the At of Power; but Ancient N 
bility is the ARt of Time. Thoſe that are fil 
raifed to Nobility are commonly more vertuous 
but leſs Innocent than their Deſcendents; fe 
there is rarely any Riſing, but by a commixture 
of good and evil Arts. But it is reaſon the me 
tory of their Vertues remain to their Poſterity; 
and their faults die with themſelves. Nobility of 
4 1 Birth conumonly abateth Induſtry 3 and he that 
| h is not induſtrious, envieth him that is. Beſides 
| Noble Perſons cannot go much higher ; and he 
that ftandeth at a ftay when others riſe, can® 
hardly avoid motions of Envy. On the other 
| ſide , Nobility extinguiſheth the Paſſive EnvyÞ 
| from others towatds them 3 becauſe they are in 
| poſſethon of Honour, Certainly Kings that haveF 
11 able Men of their Nobility, ſhall find caſe in em- 
11 | ploying them, and a better ſlide into their buſi-F 
'vY neſs : tor People naturally bend to them, as born 
| in ſome ſort to command. 
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XV, 
| Of Seditions and Troubles. 


Hepherds of People had need know the Kalen- 

iD ders of Tempeſts in State, which are _ 
monly greateſt when things grow to equality 3 
as natural Tempelts are greateſt about the = 
- | ias 


- 
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nottia. And as there are certain hallow blaſts of 
Wind , and ſecret ſwellings of Seas before 
Tempeſt, {o are there in States, 


Ille etiam eacor inftare Tummnitus 
Sepe monet, Fraudeſque & operta tameſcere Bells, 


'Z Libels and Licentious Diſcourſes againſt the 


State, when they are frequent and open 3 and in 
like ſort, falſe News often running up and down 
to the diſadvantage of the State, and haftily em- 
Z braced 3 are amongſt the Signs of Troubles, Vire 
il giving the pedigree of Fame, faith, Sbe was 
ifter 10 the Gyants. 


Ilam Terra Parens ira irritata Deorum, 

Extremam ( ut perbibent  ) Ces Enceladaque 
ſororem 

Progenuit. 


+ Asit Fames were the Reliques of Seditions paſt 3 
but they are no lefs indeed, the Preludes of Se- 
* ditions to come. Howſoever henoteth it right, 
That Seditions Tumnults , and Seditions Famer, 
differ no more but as Brother and Siſter, Maſcu- 
# line and Feminine ; eſpecially it it come to that, 
that the beſt Actions of a State, and the moſt 
plauſible, and which ought to give greateſt con- 
tentment, arc taken in 1ll ſenſe, and traduced : 
for that {ſhews- the- envy great, 'as Tacitus ſaith, 
Conflata magna Invidia, ſeu bent, "ſeu male, geſta/ 
promunt. Neither-doth-it follow, that becauſe 

thele 
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theſe Fames are a lign of Troxbles, that the ſups 
reffing of them with too much Severity, ſhould 
a Remedy of Trowbles : for the deſpiſing of 
them many times checks them beſt ; and the go- 
ing about to ſtop them, doth but make a Won- 
der long-liv'd. 

Alſo that kind of obedience which Tacitus 
ſpeaketh of is to be held ſuſpeQted 3 Erant in 
officio, ſed tamen qui mallent mandata Imperantiun 
mterpretari, quam excqui, Diſputing, Exculing, 
Cavilling upon Mandates and Directions, is a 
kind of thaking off the yoak, and aſſay of diſo- 
bedience 3 eſpecially, if in thoſe diſputings, they 
which are for the dircion, ſpeak feartully and 
tenderly and thoſe that arc againſt it audaci- 
ouſly. 

Alſo, as Machiavel noteth well 3 when Prin- 
ces that ought to be common Parents, make 
themſelves as a Party, and lean to a fide, it is a 
Boat that is overthrown by uneven weight on 
the one lide 3 as was well ſeen in the time of 
Henry the third of France : for firlt himſelf en- 
tred League tor the extirpation of the Proteſtants, 
and preſently after the ſame League was turned 
upon himſelt : tor, when the Authority of Prin- 
ces is made but an Acceſſary to a Caulc, and that 
there are othcr Bands that tie fafter than the 
Band of Soveraignty, Kings begin to be almolt 
put out of poſſciion. | 

Alſo, when Diſcords, and Quarrels, and Fa- 
tions are carricd opcnly and audacioully, it is 4 


lign the Reverence of Government is loits F + 
the 
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the Motions of the greateſt Perſons in a Govern- 
ment, ought to be as the Motions of the Planets 
under Primum Mobile ( according to the old O- 
pinion : ) which is, that every of them is carried 
{wiftly by the Higheſt Motion, and ſoftly in their 
own Motion. And therefore when great Ones - 
in their own particular Motion move violently 
and as Tacitus expreſſeth it well, Liberizes quam 
ut Impperantium meminiſſent, it is a ſign the Orbs 
are out of Frame: for Reverence is that where- 
with Princes are girt from God, who threatneth 
the diſſolving thereot 3 Solvam cingulz Regum. 

So when any of the four Pillars of Govern- 
ment are mainly ſhaken or weakned, (which are 
Religion, Fuiſtice, Counſel and Treaſure ) Men had 
need to pray for fair Weather, 

But let us paſs from this Part of predictions 
( concerning which, nevertheleſs, more light 
may be taken from that which tolloweth ) and 
let us ſpeak firlt of the Materials of Seditions 3 
then of the Matrves of them 3 and thirdly. of the 
Remedies. 

Concerning the Materials of Seditions; It is 2 
thing well to be conſidered : For the ſurelt way 
to prevent Seditions ( it the times do bear it ) 
is to take away the Matter of them. For it there 
be fucl prepared, it is hard to tell whence the 
{park ſhall come that (hall ſct it on tire. The Mat- 
ter of Seditions is of two kinds; much Poverty and 
much Diſcontentment, It is certain, fo many 0- 
verthiown Eftates, ſo many votes for Troubles; Lu- 
can fhioteth well the State of Rome before the Civil 
War: | E Hine 
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Hinc Uſirra vorax, rafpidumqgue m tempore Fents, 
Hine concuſſa Fides, & multis tile Bellum. | 


This ſame mwltis wtile Bellam is an aflurcd and 7 
infallible ſign of a State diſpoſed to Seditions and 
Tronbles. And it this Poverty and broken Eſtate 
in the bettcr ſort, be joyned with a want and 4 
necellity in the mean people, the danger is im-jy 
minent and great z for the Rebelltons of the Be-# 
ly are the worlt, As for Diſcontentments, they 
arc in the Politick Body like to Humors in the? 
Natural, which are apt to gather precer-natural 
Heat, and to cnflame.' And let no Prince mea-! « 
ſure the Danger of them by this, whether they 
be jult or unjult : for that were to imagine Peo-j7 
ple to be too reaſonable, who do often ſpurn atF 
thcir own Good : nor yct by this, whether the # | 
Gricts whercupon they riſe, be in faG& great or 
ſmall: for they are the molt dangerous Diſcon-% 
tentments, where the tear is greater than the tecl-# 
ing. Dolendi modus, Timendi non item, Behides, 
in great Opprctſwons, the ſame things that pro-F 
voke the Patience, do withal mate the Courage; 
but in Fears it is not fo. Neither tet any Prince 
or State be {ccure concerning Diſcontentments be-? 
caule they have been otten, or have been Jong, 
and yctno Peril hath enſucd 5 for as it is 15 true, 
that every Vapour or Fume doth not turn into 
a Storm : $0 it is neverthclels truc, that Storms, 
though they blow over divers times, yct may 
fall at Jalt; and as the Spaniſh Proverb noteth 

well; 
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well ; The Cord breaketh at the laft by the weakeſt 


The Canſes and Motions of Seditions are, Inno- 
vation in Religion, Taxes, Alteration of Laws and 
Cuſtoms, Breaking of Priviledges, General Oppſſi- 
on, Advancement of unntorthy Perſonr, Strangers, 
Dearths, Disbanded Soldiers, Fattions grown de- 
ſperate. And whatſoever in offending, People, 
joyneth and knitteth them in a Common Cauſe, 

For the Remedies; there may be ſome gene- 
ral Preſervatives whereof we will ſpeak ; as for 
the juſt Cure, it mult anſwer to the particular 
Diſcaſe, and ſo be left to Counſel rather than 
Rule, 

The firſt Remedy or Prevention is, to remove 
by all means poſſible that Material Cauſe of Se- 
dition, whereof we ſpeak 3 which is Want and 
Poverty in the Eſtate. To which purpoſe ſerveth 
the Opening and well Ballancing of Trade, the 
Cheriſhing of ManutaQtures, the Baniſhing of 
Idleneſs, the Reprefſing of Waſte and Exccls 
by Sumptuary Laws, the Improvement and Huſ- 
banding of the Soy], the Regulating of Prices of 
Things vendible, the Moderating of Taxes and 
Tributes, and the like. Generally jt is to be 
foreſeen, that the Population of a Kingdom 
( eſpecially if it be not mowen down by Wars ) 
do not exceed the Stock of the Kingdom, which 
ſhould maintain them. Neither is the Populati- 
on to be reckoned only by number; for a ſmaller 
number that ſpend more, and eatn lefs, do wear 
out an Eſtate ſooner = a greater number /_ 

2 ive 
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live lower, and gather more. Therefore the 
multiplying of Nobility, and other Degrees of 
lity , in an over Proportion tothe Common 
People, doth ſpeedily bring a State to Neceſſity : 
and fo doth likewiſe an overgrown Clergy, for 
they bring nothing to the Stock. And in like 
manner, when more are bred Scholars than Pre- 
ferments can take off, : 
It is likewiſe to be remembred, that fora(- 
much as the increaſe of any Eſtate muſt be upon } 
the Foreigners; ( tor whatſoever is ſomewhere # 
gotten, is ſomewhere loſt ). There be but three 2 
things which one Nation ſelleth unto another ; | 
the Commodity as Nature yieldeth it 3 the Manu- * 
fatiure and the Viflure or Carriage : So that if © 
theſe three Wheels go, Wealth will low as in a Þ 


Spring-tide. And it cometh many times to | 
pa's » that Materiam ſuperabit Opus ; that the Þ 
ork and Carriage is more worth than the Ma- | 
terials, and inricheth a State more: as is notably Z 
ſeen in the Low-Country-men, who have the belt 
Mines above ground in the World. 2 
Above all _— good Policy is to be uſed, that # 


the Treaſure and Moneys in a State be not ga- | 
thered into few Hands, For otherwiſe a State | 
may have a great Stock, and yet ſtarve. And # 
Money is like Muck, not good cxcept it be } 
ſpread. This is done cheifly by ſuppretling, or 
at the leaſt keeping a ſtraight Hand upon the De- 
vouring Trades of Uſury, Ingroſſing, great Pajtu- 
rages, and the like. 


For 
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For removing, Diſcontentments, or at leaſt the 
danger of them, there is in every State ( as we 
know ) two portions of Swbjefis, the Nobleſs 
and the Commonalty, When one of theſe is Dif- 
content, the danger is not greatz for common 
people are of flow motion, if they be not exci- 
ted by the greater ſort 3 and the greater ſort are 
of ſmall ſtrength, except the multitude be apt 
and ready to move of themſclves. Then this is 
the danger, when the greater ſort do but wait 
for the troubling of the Waters amongſt the mea- 
ner, that then they may declare themſelves. The 
Poets feign, that the reſt of the Gods would have 
bound Fapiter, which he hearing of, by the 
Counſel of Pallas, ſent for Briarexs with his hun- 
dred hands, tocome in to his aid. An Emblem 
no doabt, to ſhew how ſafe it is for Monarchs 
to make ſure of the good will of common peo- 
ple. 

To give moderate liberty for Griefs and Diſ- 
contentments tC evaporate ( ſo it be without too 
great Inſolency or bravery ) is a ſafe way, For 
he that turneth the Humours back, and maketh 
the Wound bleed inwards, endangereth malign 
Ulcers, and pernitious Impoltumations. 

The part of Epimethew might well become 
Prometheus in the caſe of Diſcontentments , for 
there is not a better proviſion againſt them. Epi- 
methews, when griefs and evils flew abroad, at 
laſt (hut the Lid, and kept Hope in the bottom 
of the Veſſel. Certainly the politick and arti- 
ficial nouriſhing and entertaining of Hopes, and 
| E 3 carrying 
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carrying, men from Hopes to Hopes, is one of the 
beſt Antidotes againſt the Poyſon of Diſcontent- 
ments, Andit isacertain ſign of a wiſe Govern» 
ment and Proceeding, when it can hold mens 
hearts by Hopes, when it cannot by Satisfaction 3 
and when it can handle things in ſuch manner, 
as no evil ſhall appear ſo percmptory, but that 
it hath ſome out-let of Hope : which is the leſs 3 
hard todo, becauſe both particular Perſons and 
Factions are apt enough to flatter themſelves, F 
or at leaſt to brave that which they believe not. | 
Alſo the fore-fight and prevention, that there © 
be nolikely or fit Head, whereunto Diſcontented © 
Perſons may reſort, and under whom they may 
Joyn, is a known, but an excellent point of cau- © 
tion. I underſtand a fit Head tobe one that hath | 
Greatneſs and Reputation, that hath Conti- 
dence with the Diſcontented Party , and upon 
whom they turn their eyes 3 and that is thought 
Difeontented in his own particular z which kind 
of Perſons are either to be won, and reconciled 
tothe State, and that ina faſt and true manner 3 
or to be fronted with ſome other of the fame 
Party that may oppoſe them, and ſo divide the 
Reputation, Generally the dividing and brea+ | 
king of all Factions and Combinations that are : 
adverſe to the State, and: fetting, them at di- © 
ſtanee , or at lcalt dittrult among themſelves, is 
not one of the worlt Remedies, For it isa de- 
mm cale, it thoſe that hold with the procee- 
ig of the State, be full of Diſcord apd FaQti- 
on and thoſe that are againſt it, be Entire and 
Unucd, | 
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I have noted, that ſome witty-and ſhaxp Spee- 
ches, which have fallen from Princes, have gi- 
ven hre to Seditions. + Ceſar did himſelf infinite 
hurt in that Speech, Sylla neſcivit literas, non po- 
mit diftare : for it did utterly cut off that Hope 
which men had entcrtained, that he would at 
one time or other give over his Dictatorthip. 
Galba undid himſclt by that Specch, Legs a ſe 
militem, non emi, for it put the Soldicrs out of 
Hope of the Donative. Probus likewilc by that 
{peech, S+vixero, non ops erit amplins Romano Ime 
perio militibus : A Spcech of great defpair tor the 
Soldicrs: And many the like. Surcly Princes 
had need, in tender matters, and ticklith times, 
to beware what they ſay ; clpccially in theſe ſhort 
Speeches, which fly abroad like Darts, and are 
thought to be (hot out of theis fecret Intentions, 
Fox as for large Diſcourſes, they arc flat things, 
and not ſo much notcd. 

Laſtly, Let Pxinces againſt all Events not be 
without fome great Perſon, one, or rather more, 
ot Military Valour neay unto them, tor the re- 
prefling ot Seditions in their beginnings, For 
without that, there uſcth to be more trepidati- 
on in Court, upon the hx{t breaking out of Troze- 
bles, than were ht. And the State runncth the 
danger of that , which Tacitas faith, Atgae is 
habitus animorum fuit, ut peſſimum facinus auderent 


panci, plures vellend, omnes paterantur, But let 


fuch Military Perſons be afſured, and well repu- 
ted of, rather than FacGtious and Popular, hol- 
ding alfo good correſpondence with the other 
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great Men in the State, or elſe the Remedy is 
worſe than the Diſeaſe, | 


-_ 


XVI. 
Of Atheiſm. 


Had rather belicve all the Fables in the Le- 
end, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than 
that this Univerſal Frame is without a Mind, 
And therefore God never wrought a Miracle to 
convince Atheiſm, becauſe his ordinary Works 
convince it, It is true, that a little Philoſophy 
inclineth Mans mind to Atheiſm.,but depth in Phi- Z 
loſophy bringeth Mens minds about to Religion. 
For while the mind of Man looketh upon ſecond 
Cauſes ſcattered, it may ſometimes reſt in them, 
and go no further: but when it beholdeth the 
Chain of them Confederate and Linked toge- 
ther, it muſt needs fly to Providence and Deity. 
Nay, even that School which is molt accuſed of | 
Atheiſm, doth moſt demonſirate Religion : That | 
is, the School of Lencippus and Democritus and 
Epicurms, For it is a thouſand times more cre- F 
dible, that four mutable Elements, and one im- Þ 
mutable fifth Eſſence, duly and eternally placed, | 
need no God, than that an Army of intinite 
{mall Portions, or Sccds unplaced, ſhould have 
produced this order and beauty without a Di- 
vine Marſhal. The Scripture ſaith, The Fool hath 
ſaid in his heart, there is no God : It is not ſaid 
The 
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The fool hath thought in bis beart : So as he rather 
faith it by rote to himſelf,as that he would have, 
than that he can throughly believe ic, or be per- 
ſuaded of it. For none deny there is a God, 
but thoſe for whom it maketh that there were no 
God. It appearcth in nothing more, that Athe- 
iſm is rather in the Lip, than in the Heart of Man, 
than by this 3 That Atheiſts will ever be talking 
of that their Opinion, as it they fainted in it 
within themſelves, and would be glad to be 
ſtrengthened by the conſent of others. Nay more, 


$ you thall have Atheiſts (trive to get Diſciples, as 
# it farcth with other Sets, And, which is moſt 


ot all, you ſhall have of them that will ſuffer for 


# Atheiſm and not recantz whereas if they did 
{ truly think, that there were no ſuch thing as 


God, why (hould they trouble themſelves? Epz 


$ curus is charged, that he did but difſemble tor 


his credits ſake, when he afhrmed, There were 
Bleſſed Natures, but ſuch as enjoyed themlelves, 
without having reſpc& to the Government of 


= the World : whercin, they ſay, he did tempo- 
g rizez though in ſecret he thought there was no 
# God. But certainly he is traducedz for his 
* Words are Noble and Divine; Non Deos vulgj 


7 


7 negare profanum, ſed vulgi Opiniones Di applicare 


* profanum. Plato could have ſaid no more. And 


although he had the confidence to deny the Ad- 
miniſtration, he had not the power to deny the 
Nature, The Indians of the Weſt have names 
tor their particular gods, though they have no 
name for God, as if the Heathens (hould have 

| had 
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had the names of Fwpiter, Apollo, Mars, &c. but 
not the word Dews : which fhews. that even thoſe 
barbarous people have the notion, though they 
have not the latitude and extent of it. So that 
againtt Atheiſts the very Savages take part with 
the very ſubtileſt Philoſophers: The Contempla- 
tive Atheiſt is rare : A Diagoras, a Bion, a Luck 
an perhaps, and ſome others; and yet they fecm 
to be more than they ave : For that all that im- 
pugn a received Religion or Superſtition, axe by 
the adverſe part branded with the name of Athe- 
at, But the great Abbeiſts indeed are Hypo- 
cries, Which are ever handling Holy things, but 
without feeling 3 fo as they muſt needs be cau- 
ecrized in the end. The Cauſes of Atherſm arc} 
Droifions in Religion, if they be many : tor any 
one main Djviſien addeth Zeal to both ſides, but 
many Divifions introduce Atheiſm. Another is, 
Scandal of Prieſts, when it is come to that, 
which Saint Bernard faith, Non eſt jam dicere, ut 
poprulns, fie ſacerdos : quia nec (ic populus, ws ſa- 
cerdos. A third is, Cuftom ot Prophane Scoffing 
w Fly Matters, which doth by hittle and little 
deface the Reverence of Religion. And laſtly, 
Learned Times , eſpecially with peace and pro-Þ 
fperity : for troubles and advcriitics do more Þ 
bow Mens minds to Religion. They that deny |} 
2 Go, defiroy Mans Nobility: for certainly 
Man is of kin to the Beaſts by his Body ; and 
# he be not of kin to God by his Spirit z he is 
# baſe and ignoble Creature. It deliroys like- 


wife Magiianimity, and the raiſing Human Na- 
| ture: 


” neſque ſuperavumnus. 
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ture: for take an example of a Dog, and mark 
what a generoſity and courage he will put on, 
when he finds himſelf maintained by a Man, 
who to him is inſtcad of a God, or Melior na- 
tura: Which courage is manifeſtly ſuch, as that 
Creature without the confidence of a better Na- 
ture than his own, could never attain. So 
Man, when he reſteth and aſſureth himſelf up- 
on Divine protection and favour, gathereth a 
force and faith, which Human Natuze in it ſelf 
could not obtain. Therefore as Atheiſm is in all 
reſpe&s hatctul, ſo in this, that it depriveth Hu- 
man Nature of the means to exalt it (elf above 
Human Frailty. As it is in particular Perſons, 


* { it is in Nations. Never was there ſuch a 


State tor Magnanimity, as Rome. Of this State 
hear what Cicero ſaith, Quam volumnus, licet, 
Patres Conſcripti.nos amems, tamen nec numero Hi- 
ſpaxos, nec robore Gallas, nec calliditate Panos, nec 
artibus Grecos z nec denique boc ipſo hajues Gentis & 
Terre domeſtico nativogue ſenſu Italos ipſos & Lati- 
nos 3 ſed Pietate ac Religione, atque bac wna $api- 
entia, quod Deorum Inamortalium Numine, omnia 
regi gebernarique perſpeximms, onnes Gentes Natie- 
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XVII. 
Of Swperſtition, 


T were better to have no opinion of God at 
all, than ſuch an opinion as is unworthy of 
him : For the one is Unbelief, the other is Con- 
tumely ; and certainly Swperſtition is the reproach 
of the Deity. Pltarch faith well to that pur- 
poſe : Swrely (faith he) T had rather a great deal 
men ſhould ſay, there was no ſuch man at all at 
Plutarch, ' than that they ſhould ſay, that there ws 
one Plntarch, that would eat bis Children as ſoon? 
as they were born; as the Poets ſpeak of Saturn, 
And as the Contumely is greater towards God, fo 
the Danger is greater towards Men. Atheiſm 
leaves'a man toSenfe, to Philoſophy, to Natural 
Picty, to Laws, to Reputation 3 all which may 
be gaides to an outward Moral Vertue, thongh 
Religion were not 3 But Swperſtition diſmounts all 
theſe, and ere&teth an abſolute Monarchy in the 
minds of Men. Therefore Atheiſm did never 
perturb States ; for it makes men wary of them- 
felves, as looking, no further : And we fee the 
timcs inclined to Atheiſm ( as the time of Augn- 
fius Ceſar ) were civil times, But Swperſtition 
hath been the Confuſion of many Statcs, and 
bringeth in a new Primum Mobile, that raviſherh 
all the Spheres of Government. The Maſter 
of Superſtition is the People 3 and in all Swperſti 


tion, 
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tion, Wiſe men follow Fools, and Arguments 
are fitted to PraQtice in a reverſed order. It was 
gravely ſaid by ſome of the Prelates in the Coun- 
cil of Trent, where the Doctrine oft the School+ 
men bare great ſway, That the School- men were 
like Aſtronomers, which did feign Eccentricks, and 
Epicycles, and ſuch engins of Orbs, to ſave the 
Phenomena ,, though they knew there were no ſuch 
things. And in like manner, that the School- 
men had framed a number of fubtile and intri- 
cate Axioms and Theorems, to ſave the practice of 
the Church. The Cawſes of Swperſtitions are, 
pleaſing and ſenſual Rites and Ceremonies : 
Exceſs of Outward and Pharifaical Holineſs : 
7 Over-great Reverence of Traditions, which can- 
not but load the Church : the Stratagems of Pre- 
lates for their own Ambition and Lucre : the ta- 
vouring too much of good Intentions, which 
openeth the Gate to Conceits and Novelties : 
the taking an Aim at Divine Matters by Human, 
which cannot but breed mixture of Imaginati- 
ons: And laſtly, Barbarous Times, eſpecially 
joyned with Calamities and Difalters, Swuperſti- 
tion without a veil is a deformed thing z for, as it 
addeth deformity to an Ape to be ſo like a Man: 
ſo the limilitude of Swperjtition to Religion makes 
it the more deformed. And as wholſome Meat 
corrupteth to little Worms : {fo good Forms and 
Orders corrupt into a Number of petty Obſer- 
vances, There is a Swperſtition in avoiding S- 
perſtition, when men think to do beſt, if they go 


furtheſt from the Swperſtition formerly received. 
| Therefore 
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Therefore Care would be had, that (as it fare 
in ill Purgings ) the good be not taken ay 
with the bad, which commonly is done, when t 
People is the Reformer. 


a 


XVTIE 
Of Travel. 


sf AVEL, in the younger Sort, is a p: 
of Education 3 in the elder, a part of Ex# 
perience. He that Trevelleth into a Country be# 
fore he hath ſome Entrance into the Language! 
goeth to School and not to Travel. That young 
men Travel under ſome Tutor, or grave Servan 
I allow well, & that he be ſuch a one that hat! 
the Language, and hath been in the Count 

before, whereby hc may be able to tell them, what 
things are worthy to be ſeen in the Count 

where they go, what Acquaintances they are te 
ſeek, what Exerciſcs or Diſcipline the Place yi 

deth. Forelfe young men ſhall go hooded, and 
look abroad littk. It is a ſtrange thing, that 
in Sea-voyages, where there is nothing to bi 
ſeen but Sky and Sea, men ſhould make Diarics | 
but in Land-Travel, whercin fo much is to be ob 
ſerved, tor the moſt part they omit itz as il 
Chance were hitter to be regiſtred than Obſerv 

tion. Let Diaries therefore be brought in uſt 
The things to be ſeen and obſerved are the 
Courts of Princes, ſpecially when they give A 


dienc 
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dience to Embaſſadors: The Courts of Juſtice, 
while they fit and hear Cauſes; and fo of Con- 
ſittories Ecdehiaſtick : the Churches and Mona- 
feries, with the Monuments which are therein 
extant : the Walls and Fortifications of Cities 
and Towns; and ſo the Havens and Harbors : 
Antiquities and Ruins : Libraries, Colleges, Dif- 
patations and Lectures, where any are: Ship- 
ping and Navies: Houſes and Gardens of Stace 
and Pleaſure near great Cittes: Armories, Arſe- 
ar nals, Magazines, Exchanges, Burſes, Ware-hou- 

! fs: Exerciſes of Horſmanthip, Fencing, Train- 
* ing of Soldiers, and the like : Comedies, ſuch 
pet whercunto the better ſort of Perſons do reſort. 
Treaſuries of Jewels and Robes: Cabinets and 
Rarities. And to conclude, whatloever is me- 
morable in the Places where they go. After all 
which the Tutors or Servants ought to make di- 
ligent enquiry, As for Triumphs, Maſques, 
Feaſts, Weddings, Funerals, Capital Executions, 
and ſuch Shews Men nced not to be put in mind 
of them; yet are they not to be neglc&ted. If 
you will have a young man to put his Travel into 
| alittle room, and in {hort time to gather much, 
this you muſt do. Firſt, as was faid, he muſt 
# have ſome entrance into the Language before he 
gocth, Then he muſt have ſuch a Servant or 
Tutor as howeth the Countrey, as was likewiſe 
ſaid. Let him carry with him alſo ſome Card or 
Book , deſcribing the Countrey where he Tra- 
velleth, which will be a good key to his Enquiry. 
Let him keep alſo a Diary. Let him not ſtay 
long 
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in one City or Town, more or leſs, as the 
Place deſerveth, but not long: Nay, when he 
ſtayeth in one City or Town, bs him change his 
Lodging from one end and part of the Town to 
another, which is a great Adamant of Acquain- 
tance, Let him ſequelicr himſelf from the Com- 
pany of his Country-men, and dict in ſuch Pla- 
ces where there is good Company of the Nation 
where he Travelleth, Let him upon his Removes 
from one Place to another, procure recommen- 
dation to ſome Perſon of Quality, reſiding in 
the Place whithcr he removeth, that he may ule F 
his Favour in thoſe things he delireth to fee or Þ 
know. Thus he may abridg his Travels with # 
much profit. As for the Acquaintance which 1i3 
to be ſought in Travel, that which is mot of all F 
profitable, is Acquaintance with the Secretaries | 
and employed Men of Embaſſadors; tor fo in 
Travelling in one Country, he hall fuck the ex- | 
perience of many. Let him alſo ſce and vilit F 
eminent Perſons, in all kinds, which are of great 
Name abroad ; that he may be able to tell how 
the Lite agreeth with the Fame, For Quarrels, | 
they are with Care and Diſcretion to be avoided: 
They are commonly tor Miltrifles, Healths, Place, 
and Words: And let a Man beware how he keep- # 
cth Company with Cholerick and Quarrellome | 
Perſons, tor they will engage him into their own 
Quarrels. When a Traveller returneth home, let 
him not leave the Conntries where he hath Tra- 
velled, altogether behind him', but maintein a 
Correſpondence by Letters with thole of his Ac- 
quaittance 
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quaintance which are of moſt Worth. -And let 
his Travel appear Tather in his Diſcourſe, than in 
his Apparel or Geſture; and in his Diſcotuſe let 
him be rather adviſed in his Anſwers, than for- 
ward to tell Stories: And let it appear, that he 
doth not change his Country Manners for thoſe 
of Foreign Parts 3 but only prick in ſome Flow- 
ers of that he hath learned abroad, into the Cu- 
ſtoms of his own Country. 


XIX. 
Of Empire, 


T is a miſerable State of Mind, to have few 
things to defire, and many things to fear, 


# and yet that commonly is the Caſe of Kings, 


| Who being at the higheſt, want matter of de- 
* fire, which makes their minds more languiſhing, 


and have matiy Repreſentations of Perils and 
Shadows, which makes their minds the lefs clear. 


| And this is one Reaſon aWoof that efftet which 


the Scripture ſpeaketh of; That the Kings beart 
is inſerutable, For, multitude of Jealouties, and 


* lackof ſomepredominant defire that ſhould mar- 


$ fhal and put in order all the reft, maketh any 


Mans heart hard to find or found, Hence it 
comes likewiſe, that Princes many times make 
themfelves Deſire, and fet their Hearts upon 
Toys: ſometimes upon a Building, fometimes 
upon ertcirig of an _ , ſometimes = 

the 
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the advancing of a Perſon, ſometimes upon ob- 
taining excellency in ſome Art or Feat of the 
Hand 3 as Ners for playing on the Harp, Domi- 
tian for Certainty of the Hand with the Arrow, 3 
Commodus for playing at Fence, Caracalla for dri- | 
ving Chariots, and the like. This ſeemeth in- 
credible unto thoſe that know not the principal; 
That the mind of Man is more cheared and refreſhed 
by profiting in ſmall things , than by ſtanding at a 
ſtay in great. We ſee alſo that the Kings that® 
have” been fortunate Conquerors in their fir{|! 
years, it being not poſſible tor them to go for-! 
ward infinitely, but that they muſt have ſome © 
check or arrelt in their fortunes, turn in their 
latter years to be Superſiitious and Mclancholy : 
As did Alexander the Great, Diocleſian 3 and in| 
our memory Charles the Fitth, and others: for 
he that is uſcd to go forward, and findeth a.Stop, 
falleth out of his own tavour,and is not the thing : 
he was. . 
To ſpeaknow of the true Temper of Empire | 
It is a thing rare, and hard to kcep for both# 
Temper and Diſftemper confilt of Contraries, 
But it is one thing to mingle Contrarics, ano-# 
ther to enterchange them. The Anſwer of 4-* 
pollonins to Veſpaſian is tull of excellent Inſtrufti- | 
on 3 Veſpaſian asked him, What was Nero's « 
verthrow # He anſwered, Nexo could towrh and |. 
tune the Harp well, but in Government ſometimes he 
uſcd to wind the pins 100 high, ſometimes to let them 
doven too low. And certain it is, that nothing de 
ſiroyeth Authority ſo much, as the uncqual and 
untimely 
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antimely enterchange of Power Preſſed too far, 
and Relaxed too much. 

This is true, that the Wiſdom of all theſe lat- 
ter Times in Princes Afﬀairs, is rather tine Dcli- 
liverics, and Shiftings of Dangers and Miſchicfs, 
when they are near, than folid and grounded 
Courſes to keep them aloof. But this is but to 
try Maſteries with Fortune : and let men beware 
how they negle& and ſuffer matter of Trouble 
to be prepared: for no man can forbid the (park, 
nor tell whence it may come. The difficulties in 
Princes Bufineſs are many and great 3 but the 
greateſt difficulty is often in their own mind. 
For it is common with Princes ( faith Tacitts } 
to will Contradictories. Swnt pleriumque Regim 
voluntates vehementes, &* inter ſe contrarie, For 
it is the Soleciſm of Power, to think to Com- 
mand the end, and yet not endure the means. 

Kings have to deal with their Neighbours, thcir 
Wives, their Children, theix Prelates or Clerey, 
their Nobles, their Second Nobles or Gentlemen, 
their Merchants, their Commons, and their Men 
of War. And from all theſe ariſe Dangers, if 
Care and Circumſpection be not uſcd. 

Firſt, For their Neighbozrs : There can no 


© general Rule be given ( the Occaſions are ſo va- 


riable ) ſave one, which ever holdeth, which is, 
That Princes do keep due Centinel, that none of 
their Neighboxrs do over-grow fo, (by increaſing 
of Territory, by embracing ct Trade, by Ap- 
proaches, or the like ) as they become more able 
to annoy them, than they were, This is gene- 

F 2 ra'ly 
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rally the work of ſtanding, Counſels to forefee, 
and to hinder it, During that Trinmvirate of | 
Kings, King Henry the Ss. of England, Francs © 
the 1. King of France, and Charles the 5. Empe- 
ror, there was ſuch a Watch kept, that none of 
the Three could win a Palm of Ground, but the 
other -I wo would [traight-ways ballance it, 
either by Confederation, or if need were, by a 3 
War, and would not in any wiſe take up Peace # 
at Intereſt, And the like was done by that 
Leagne, ( which, Gruiccisrdine ſaith, was the Se- * 
curity of Italy  ) made between Ferdinando King 
of Naples, Lorenziis Medices , and Ludovicus 
Sforza, Potcntate, the one of Florence, the other 
of Milain. Neither is the Opinion of ſome of 
the School-men to be rcceived 3 That a War can- | 
not juſtly be made but npon a precedent Injury or | 
Provocation. For there is no queltion, but a juſt 
Fear of an imminent Danger, though there be 
no Blow given, isa lawtul Cauſe of a War. 

For their Wives : There are cruel examples | 
of them. Livia is infamed for the poyſoning of | 
her Husband : Roxalana. Solyman's Wife, was 
the deſtruction of that renowned Prince, Szltan + 
Muitapha, and otherwile troubled his Houſe and 
Succethon: Edward the ſecond of England, his 
Qu. en had the principal hand in the depoling 
ard murther of her Husband.” This kind of dan- | 
ger is then to be feared, chiefly when the Wives þ 
have Plots tor the railing of their own Children, 
or cl{c that they be Advoutreſles, 


For 


% 
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For their Children : The Tragedies likewiſe 

of dangers from them have been many. And 
generally the entring of Fathers into ſuſpicion 
of their Children, hath been ever unfortunate. 
The dettruction of Muſtapha ( that we named 
before ) was fo fatal to Sulyman's Line, as the 
$Scceſion of the Turks from Solyman until this 
day, is ſuſpe&ed to be untrue, and of firange 
blood 3 for that Selymus the ſecond was thought 
to be ſuppoliticious. The deſtruction of Criſpus, 
a young Prince, of rare towardnels, by Conſtan- 
tinus the Great,his Father, was in like manner fa- 
tal to his Houſez for both Conſtantinus and Con- 
ſtance his Son died violent Deaths and Conſtan- 

tus his other Son did lictle better, who died in- 

deed of Sicknels, but after that Fulianus had ta- 

ken Arms againſt him. The defirution of De- 

metrixs, Son to Philip the Second of Macedon, 

turned upon the Father, who died of Repen- 

tance, And many like Examples there are, but 

tew or none where the Fathers had good by ſuch 

diſtruſt, except it were where the Sons were up 

in open Armsagainſi them 3 as was Selymwus the 

hrlt againſt Bajazet, and the three Sons of Henry 

the Second, King of England. 

For their Prelates : When they are proud and 
great, there is alſo danger from them ;, as it was 
in the times of Anſelmus and Thomas Becket, Arch- 
Biſhops of Canterbury, who with thcir Crofiers 
did almoſt try it with the Kings Sword 3 and 
yet they had to deal with ftout and haughty 
Kings 3 William Rufus, Henry the Firit , and 

F 3 Henry 
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Henry the Second. The danger is not from the 
State, but where it hath a dependence of foreign 
Authority z or where the Church-men come & 
in, and are ek&cd, not by the collation of 
the King, or particular Patrons, but by the Peo- 
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ple. : 
For their Nobles : To keep them at a diſtance © 


it is not amiſs, but to depreſs them may make a 
King more abſolute, but leſs ſafe, and lcfs able | 
to perform any thing that he delires. I haveno- © 
ted it in my Hiſtory of King Henry the Seventh, | 
ct England, who deprefled his Nobility; where- | 
upon It carne to pſ5, that his times were full of 
Dithculties and Troubles; for the Nobility, | 
though they continued loyal unto him, yet did 
they not co-operate with him in his bufineſs; 
{o that in eftc& he was fain to doall things him- 
{clt. 

For their Second Nobles : There is not much 
danger from them, being a Body diſperſcd. 
They may ſometimes diſcourſe high, but that 
doth little hurt, Beſides they arc a counterpoize 
to the higher Nobility, that they grow not too 
potent : and lalily, being the moſt immediate in 
Authority with the common People, they do belt 
tcmpcr popular Commotions. 

For their Merchants : They are Vena porta 3 
and it they flouriſh not, a Kingdom may have | 
good Limbs, but will have empty Veins, and | 
nouriſh little. Taxes and Impoſts upon them, | 
do tekdom good to the Kings Revenue 3 for that 
he wins 4n the Hundred, he iceſeth in the _ ; 
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the particular Rates being increaſed, but the to- 

tal bulk of Trading rather decreaſed, 

* For their Commons: There is little danger from 

1 of ; them,except it be where they, have great and po- 


tent Heads, or where you meddle with the point 
of Religion, or their Cuſtoms, or means of Lite, 
For their Men of War : It is a dangerous State, 
ea where they live and remain in a Body, and are 
ble uſed to Donatives, whereot we ſce examples in 
NO- © the Fanizaries and Pretorian Bands of Rome : 
th,” But Trainings of Men, and Arming them in ſe- 
TC- '* veral places, and under feveral Commanders, 
of '* and without Donatives, are things of Defence, 
iy, © and nodanger. 
lid Princes are like to Heavenly Bodies , which 
'S3 | cauſe good or evil times; and which have much 
n- * Peneration, butno Reft, All Precepts concerning 
Kings, are in effe& comprehended in thoſe two 
ch Remembrances, Memento quod es Homo, and Me- 


d, mento quod es Den, or Vice Dei, the one bridletly 
ws * their Power, and the other their Will. 
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* HE greateſt truſt between Man and Man is 

the truſt of Giving Cownſel : For in other 
conhdences Men commit the parts of Life, their 
Lands, their Goods, their Children, their Credit, 
ſome particular Aﬀair : but to ſuch as they make 
| F 4 their 
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their Conſellors, they commit the whole, by how 
much the more they are obliged to all faith and 
integrity, The wilſeſt Princes need not think it 
any diminution tq their Greatneſs, or derogation 
to their Suthciency, to rely upon Counſel. God 
himſelf is not without, but hath made it one of 
the great Names of his blefſed Son : The Comun- $ 
ſellor. S9lomon hath pronounced, that in Comnſel © 
is Stability. Things will have their fixti or (e- Þ 
cond agitation 3, it they be not tofſed upon the | 
arguments of Cornſel.thcy will be toſſed upon the 
waves of Fortune, and be full of inconſiancy, do- 3 
ing and undoing, like the reeling ot a drunken |} 
man. Solomon's Son found the torce of Comnſel, Þ 
as his Father ſaw the neceſſity of it. For the 
beloved Kingdom of God was tirſt rent and bro- 
ken by ill Conſe! upon which Counſel there are 
{et for inſtruction the two marks, whereby Bad 
Comnſel is tor ever belt diſcerned, that it was # 

young Connſel tor the Perſons, and violent Counſel © 
for the Matter. 

The antient times do ſet forth in hgure, both 
the incorporation, and inſeparable conjun&ion ® 
of Conſe! with Kings, and the wiſe and politick F 
uſe of Coxnſel by Kings 3 the one in that they * 
fay, Jupiter did marry Metis, which tignitieth 2 
Cornſel, whereby they intend that Soveraignty is © 
marricd to Corunſ:1, the other in that which tol- | 
loweth, which was thus : They ſay, after Fwpi- | 
ter was married to Mety, ſhe conceived by him, 
and was with Child : but upitey ſuffered her 
nut to ſtay till ſhe brought forth , but cat her up3 

whereby 
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whereby he became himſelf with Child , and 


WW 
1d B was delivered of Pallas Armed out of his Head 3 
it & which monſtrous Fablecontaineth a ſecret of Em- 
MB pire, how Kings are to make ule of their Council 
od B of State. That firſt they ought to refer matters 
of Þ unto them, which is the hrſt begetting or impreg- 
'- ® nation 3 but when they are elaborate, moulded, 
@ ® and ſhaped in the womb of their Council, and 


«< in 
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grow ripe, and ready to be brought forth, that 
| then they ſuffer not their Council to go through 
with the reſolution and dirc&tion, as if it depen- 
ded on them 3 but take the matcer back into their 
own hands, and make it appcar to the World, 
? that the Decrees and final Direftions ( which, 
becauſe they come forth with Prudence and Pow- 
er, arc reſembled to Pallas Armed ) proceeded 
from themſelves : And not only from their Au- 
thority, but (the more to add reputation to theme 
! ſelves ) from their Head and-Devrce, 
{ Let us now ſpeak of the Inconveniences of 
| Counſel, and of the Remedies. The Inconveni- 
ences that have been noted in calling and ufing 
= Counſel, are three: Firſt, the revealing of Afairs, 
| whereby they become lel5 ſecret. Secondly, the 
= weakning of the Authority of Princes, as if they 
» were leſs of themfelyes. Thirdly, the danger 
= of being unfaithtully Coxnſelled, and more ter 
z the good of them that Cornſel, than of him that 
IS Counſelled, For which Inconveniences, the Do- 
Ctrine of Italy, and practice of France in ſome 
Kings times, hath introduced Cabinet Corncils 3 
a Remedy worſe than the Diſeaſe, 
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As to Seerecy : Princes are not bound to e 
wwnicate all matters with all Comnſellors, but ex 
tra& and ele. Neither is it neceſſary, thal 
he that conſulteth what he ſhould do, ſhoulf 
declare what he will do. But let Princes bew: 
that che wnſccreting of their Aﬀairs comes na 
from themſelves. And as for Cabinet Counſe 
it may be their Motto ; Plenus rimarum ſum : Q 
futile Perfon, that maketh it his glory to tell 
will do more hurt, than many that know it thei 
duty toconceal. It is true, there be ſome Afﬀain 
which require extream Secrecy, which will hard 
ly go beyond one or two Perſons beſide the Kings 
Neither are thoſe Cornſels unproſperous; for bt 
ſides the Secrecy, they commonly go on conſta 
ly in one Spirit of Direion without diſtraction 
But then it muſt be a prudent King, ſuch asis 
ble to grind with a Hand-mill; and thoſe Inwa 
Corncellors had need alſo be wiſe Men, and eſpe 
cially true and truſty to the Kings ends as it 
was with King Henry the Seventh, of Engla 
who in his greateſt buſineſs imparted himſelf tor 
none, except it were to Morton and Fox. 

For weakning of Authority: The Fable ſheweti®? u 
the Remedy. Nay, the Majeſty of Kings is r; C 
ther cxalted than diminiſhed, when they are in7 V 
the Chair of Connſel. Neither was there eve}; t! 
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Prince bereaved of his dependencies by his Cong 
ſel, except where there hath been either an ov 
greatneſs in one'Corunſellor,or an over-ttrict com 
bination in divers, which are things ſoon fo 
and holpen, 


Fo 
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For the laſt Inconvenience, that Men will Coxn+ 
 exWſel with an Eye to themſelves : Certainly, Non in+ 
thalfventet fidem ſuper terram, is meant of the nature 
oull$ of times, and not of all particular Perſons. 
zar® There be, that are in nature, faithful, and fin- 
x cere, and plain, and direQ, not crafty and in- 
ſel volved : Let Princes above all draw to themſelves 
On fuch natures. Belides Counſellors are not com- 
tel& monly ſo united, but that one Cormnſellor keepeth 
hes Centinel over another; ſo that if any do Coun- 
ain ſel, out of faction, or private ends, it commonly 
ud comes to the Kings Ear. But the beft Remedyis, 
ing it Princes know their Cownſelloys as well as their 
be Counſellors know them : 


Principis eft virtus maxima noſſe ſuos. 


And on the other ſide, Counſellors ſhould got 

be too ſpeculative into their Soveraigns Perſon. 
5 i The true compoſition of a Comnſellor, is rather 
1K to be skilPd in their Maſters Buſineſs, than in 
F 1 his Nature 3 for then he is like to adviſe him, 
© and not to feed his humour. Tt is of ſingular 
eth® uſe to Princes, if they take the Opinions of their 
rz-; Counſel, both ſeparately and together. For pri» 
e irs; vate opinion is more free, but opinion before 0» 
ve; thers is more xeverend. In private, Men are 
m4 more bold in their own humours 3 and in con- 
reÞ fort, Men are more obnoxious to others hu+ 
mours: therefore it is good to take both, And 
of the interiour ſort, rather in private, to pre» 
ſerve freedom ,, of the greater, rather in conſort, 
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to preſerve reſpe&t. It is in vain for Princert 
take Counſel, concerning Matters, if they take 
no Counſel likewiſe concerning Perſons : for 
Matters are as dead Imagesz and the life 
the execution of Afﬀairs reſteth' in the good 
choice of Perſons, Neither is it enough to co 
ſult concerning Perſons, ſecundum genera, as in an 
Idea or Mathematical Deſcription , what the kind 
and character of the Perſon ſhould bc 3 for the 
greatelt errors are committed, and the mo 
judgment is ſhewn in the choice of Individuals 
It was truly ſaid, Optimi Conſiliarii mortui , Book 
will ſpeak plain when Cornſellors blanch. There 
fore it is good to be converſant in them, eſpeci- 
ally the Books of (uch as themſclves have been} 
Actors upon the Stage. 

The Coencils at this day in moſt places are but 
familiar meetings, where Matters are rather tab 
ked on than debated. And they run too (wit 
to the Order or Act of Counſel, It were better, 
that in Cauſes of weight, the Mattcr were pro- 
pounded one day, and not ſpoken till the next 
day, In nofte Confilmmm. So was it done in the 
Commithon of Unian between England and Scot-K "! 
land, which wasa Grave and Orderly Affernbly,F 0 
I commend ſet days for Petitions : tor it give® 
both the Suitors more certainty tor their Acten-Y 
dance, and- it frees the meetmgs tor Matters ot 
Eſtate, that they may Hoc agere. In choice df 
Committes for ripening Bulincfs tor the Comncil, 
it 15 better to chuſe indiffcrent Perſons, than to 
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er tifWare ſtrong, on both ſides. I commend allo ſtan- 
ding Commiſſions 3 as for Trade, for Treaſure, 
or War, for Suits, for ſome Provinces: For 
here there be divers particular Corncils, and 
{Wbut one Comncil of State, (as it is in Spain )) they 
are in effe&t no more than fianding Commiſſions 3 
ſave that they have greater Authority. Let ſuch 
as are to inform Comncils out of their particular 
Profcfhons ( as Lawyers, Sea-mcn, Mint-men, 
1ofÞ and the like) be tirlt heard betore Committees,and 
21; then, as occaſion ſerves, before the Cormncil., And 
let them not come in multitudes, or in a Tri- 
bunitious manner 3 for that is toclamor Corncils, 
not to inform them. A long Table, and a ſquare 
Table, or Seats about the Walls, ſeem things of 
& Form, but are things of Subliance z for ata long 
Table, a tew at the upper end in cftect ſway all 
the buſinc(s3 but in the other Form, there is 
more uſe of the Comnſellors Opinions that fit 
lower. A King, when he prelides in Council, let 
him beware how he opens his own inclination 
too much in that which he propoundeth z for 
| elſe Counſelors will but take the wind of him, and 
{ inliead of giving Free Connſel, ling him a Song 
of Placebo. 
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XXI, 
Of Delays. 


o þ ts mary] is like the Market, where m 
'W. ny times if you can Ray lictle, the Pric! 
JW. will fall. And again, it is ſometimes like $i 
1% bylla's Offer, which at firſt offercth the Cc 
dity at fall, then conſumeth part and part, an 
ſtill holdeth up the Price. For Occafion ( asiti 
in the Common Verſe ) tarneth a bald Nods 
after ſhe hath preſented her Locks in Front, and n 
© hold taken ;, or at lealt turneth the Handle of the 
16 Bottle firſt to be received, and after the Belly 
i” which is hard to claſp. There is ſurely no gre: 
'" ter Wiſdom, than wcll to time the Beginning 
and Onſets of Things. Dangers are no 
light, if they once ſeem light 3 and more Dan- 
gers have deceived Men, than forced them, 

Nay, it were better to meet ſome Dangers h 
j way, though they come nothing near, than to 
'" keep too long a watch upon their Approaches; 
; | for if a Man watch too long, it is odds he will 
| fall aſleep. On the other fide, to be deceived 
with two long Shadows ( as ſome have been, 
when the Moon was low, and (hon on their Ence- 
mies back, ) and ſo to ſhoot off before the time; 
F. or to teach Dangers to come on, by over-carl 
«| Buckling towards them, is another extream. 
| The Ripeneſs or Unripeneſs of the Occation, 
( 8 
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Of Canning. 79 
(as we ſaid ) muſt ever be well weeds and 
generally it is good to commit the beginni 
of all great Actions to Argus with his hund 
eyes, and the ends to Briarexs with his hundred 
hands 3 firſt to Watch, and then to ſpecd. For 
the Helmet of Pluto, which maketh the Politick 
Man go inviſible. is Secrecy in the Counſel, and 
Celerty in the Execution, For when things 
are once come tothe Execution, there is no Se- 
comparable to Celerity 3 like the motion of 
a Bullet in the Air, which flycth ſo {witc, as it 
out-runs the Eye. 


XX1I. 
Of Cunning. 


wW E take Cunning for a Siniſter or Crooked 
Wiſdom. And certainly there is great 

diftexerce between a Cunning Man and a Wiſe 
Man, notonly in point of Honeſty, but in point 
of Ability. There be that can pack the Cards, 
and yet cannot play well : ſo thereare ſome that 
are good in Canvaſſcs and Factions, that are 0- 
therwile Weak Men. Again, it is one thing to 
underſtand Perſons, and another thing to un- 
derſtand Mattersz for many are pcrfc& in Mens 
Humours, that are not greatly capable of the real 
part of Buſineſs, which 1s the Conſtitution of one 
that hath ſtudied Men more than Books. Such 
Men are fitter tor Practice than for Counſel: and 
thcy 
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and they are good but in their own Alley, turn 
them tonew men, and they have loſt their Aim! 
fo as the old Rule to know a Fool from a Wik 
man 3 Mitte ambos nudes ad ignotos, & videbi, 
doth ſcarce hold for them. And becauſe thele 
Cunning Men arclike Haberdaſhers of ſmall Wares 
it is not amils to ſet forth their ſhop. 

It is a point of Cunning to wait upon him, 
with whom you ſpeak, with your eye, as the 
Jeſuits giveit in precept : For there may be ma 
ny Wiſe Mer that have ſecret Hearts and tranſps 
rent Countenances. Yet this would be- done 
with a demure Abaſing of your Eye ſometimes, 
as the Jeſuits alſo do ” 4 

Another is, that when you have any thing to 
obtain of preſent diſpatch, you entertain and 
amule the party with whom you deal, with ſome 
other Diſcourſe, that he be not too much awake 
to make Objections. I knew a- Comnſellor and 
Secretary, that never came to Queen Elizabeth © 
England with Bills to fign, but he would always 
firit put her into ſome Diſcourſe of Eſtate, that 
ſhe might che leſs mind the Bills. o 

The like furprize may be made by moving} 9 
things, when the party is in halte, and gannot 
ftay to conſider advifedly of that is moved. y 

If a Man would croſs a Buſineſs, that heF þ 
doubts ſome other would handſomely and ct- 
fefually move, let him pretend to wilh it f 
well, and move it himfcl ir {ach fort as may x; 
foyl its | | 


The 
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The breaking off in the midſt of that, one 
was about-to ſay, as if he took himſelf up, breeds 
a greater Appetite in him with whom you confer 
to know more, | | 

And becauſe it works better, when any thing 
ſcemeth to be gotten from you by Queſtion, than 
if you offer it of your ſelf ; you may lay a Bait 
for a Queſtion, by ſhewing another Viſage and 
Countenance than you are wont; to the end, 
to give occaſion for the party to ask, what the 
matter is of the Change, as Nebemiah did 3 
And I had not before that time been ſad before the 
King. 

In things that are tender and unpleaſing; it 15 
good to break the Ice by ſome whoſe words arc 
of teſs weight, and to referve the more weighty 
voice to come in as by chance, ſo that he may be 
asked the —_ upon the other Speech as 
Narciſſus did in relating to Claudirs the marriage 
of Mefſalina and Silins, 

In things that a Man would not be ſcen in him- 
ſelf, it is a point of Crenning to borrow the name 
of the World, as to fay; The World ſays; or, 
There u a ſpeech abroad. 

I knew one, that when he wrote a Letter, he 
would put that which was moſt material in the 
Pift(cript, as it it had been a By-matter. 

I knew another, that when he came to have 
ſpecch, he would paſs over that he intended molt 
and go forth, and come back again and ſpzak of 
f, as a thing that he had almolt forgot, 
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Some procure themſclves to be ſurprizcd at 
ſach times, as it is like the party that they work 
upon will ſuddenly come upon them, and to be 
tound with a Letter in their hand,or doing ſome- 
what which they arc not accultomed 3 to the end 
they may be gppolecd of thoſe things, which of 
themſclves they are dctirous to utter. | 

|t is a point of Cznning, to let fall thoſe Words 
in a mans own Name, which he would have an- 
other man learn and uſe, and thereupon takeF 
advantage, I krew two that were Competitors 
for the Secrctaries Place, in Queen Elizabeth F 
time, and yet kept good Quarter betwcen them-| 
{clves, and would confer one with another uponF 
the Bulincſs 3 and one of them ſaid, That to be 
a Secretary in the Declination of a Monarchy, was 
a tickliſh thing, and that he did not affcct it:F 
the other {trait caught up thoſc Words, and dil-F 
courſcd with diversof his Fricnds, That he had 
no reaſon to be detire to be a Secretary in the De-F 
clining of a Monarchy. The tirſt man tock hold off 
it, and found mcans it was told the ©xeen, WhoF 
hearing of a Declination of a Monarchy, took it (oF 
ill, as the would ncvcr atter hear ut the other's 
Suit, . 
There is a Canning, which we in England call 
The turning of the Cat in Pan, which is,when that 
which a man ſays to another, he lays it as if ano- 
ther had ſaid it tohim 3 and to fay truth,it is not 
caſie, when ſuch a mattcr paſſed between two, to 
make it appcar from which of them it firſt mo 
ved and began, 


It 
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It is a way that ſome men have to glanceand 
dart at others, by juſtifying tE<mſclves by Ne- 
gatives 3 as to ſay, This 1 did not : As Tigellinus 
did towards Burrhus, Se non diverſas ſpes. ſed in- 
columitatem Imperatoris ſimpliciter ſpeCiare. 

Some have in readineſs {o many Talcs and 
Stories, as there is nothing they would infinuate, 
but they can wrap it into a Tale, which fervcth 
both to keep themſelves more in Guard, and 
carry it with more Pleaſure, 

It isa good point of Cxnning, for a man to ſhape 
the Anſwer he would have in his own Words 
and Propoſitions 3 tor it makes the other party 
ſtick the leſs, 

It is ffrange, how long ſome men will lye in 
wait to ſpeak ſomewhat they dcetire to ſay, and 
how far about they will fetch, ard how many 0- 
© ther matters they will beat over to come near it 3 
7 - ; a thing of great Patience, but yet of much 
; © 
| A ſudden, bold, and uncxpe&ed Queſtion, 
doth many times ſurprize a man, and lay him 
open: Like to him, that having changed his 
Name, and walked in Parls, another {udden- 
* ly came behind him, and called him by his 
E ny Name , whereat fircight-ways he looked 

| C . 

But theſe ſmall Wares, and petty points of 
Cmnning are infinitez and it were a good dced to 
makea Liſt of them : for that nothing doth more 
hurt in a State, than that Cunning Men pals for 
Wife: 
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But certainly ſome there are, that know the 
Reſorts and Falls of Buſineſs, that cannot fink 
into the Main of it : Like a Houle that hath con- 
venient Stairs and Entries, but never a fair 
Room. Therefore you (hall fee them tind out 
pretty Looſes in the Concluſion, but areno ways 
able to examine or debate Matters :and yet com- 
monly they take advantage of their Inability, F 
and would be thought Wits of direction. Some | 
build rather upon the abuling of others, and (as 
we now ſay) Putting tricks upon them , than upon F 
the ſoundneſs of their own proceedings. But $- 7 
lomon (aith, Prudens advertit ad greſſus ſuos, Stul- Fx 
tus divertit py dolos. q 


X X 111, | 
4 
Of Wiſdom for a Mans ſelf. 


A* Ant is 2 wiſe creature for it {clf, but it is | 
a (hrewd thing in an Orchard or Garden, 
And certainly Men that are great Lovers of Them: | 
ſelves, waſte the Publick. Divide with reaſon | 
between Self-love and Society, and be fo true to! i 
thy Self, as thou be not falſe to others, cſpecially | 
to thy King and Country. It is a poor Center 
of a Mans Actions, Himſelf. It is right Earth ; 
for that only fands fali upon its own Center 
whercas all things that have Athnity with the 
Heavens, move upon the Center of anotha ct 
which they benefit. The referring of all co a bi 
Mans 
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Of Wiſdow for « Mans Self 8x 
Mans Self, is more tolerable in a Soveraign 
Prince 3 becauſe Themſelves are not only Them- 
felves 3 but their Good and Evilis at the peril of 
the publick Fortune, Burt it is a deſperate Evil 
in a Servant to a Prince, or a Citizen in a Repub» 


| lick. For whatſoever Afﬀairs paſs ſuch a mans 
hands, he crooketh them to his own ends, which 
” muſt needs be often Eccentrick to the ends of 
* his Maſter or State: Therefore let Princes or 
* States chuſe ſuch Servants as have not this mark 3 
* except they mean their Service ſhould be made 
” but the acceſſary. That which maketh the et- 
' fe& more pernicious, is, that all proportion is 


loſt; it were diſ-proportion enough for the Ser- 
vants good, to be preterred betore the Maſters 3 
but yet it is a greater extream, when a little 
good of the Servant ſhall carry things againſt the 
great good of the Maſters. And yet that is the 
caſe of bad Officers, Treaſurers, Ambaſſadors, 
Generals, and other falſe and corrupt Servants, 
which ſet a Byaſs upon their Bowl, of their own 
petty ends and envies, to the overthrow of their 
Maſters great and important Aﬀairs. And for 
the molt part, the Good ſuch Servants receive, 
is after the model of their own fortune 3 but the 


| Hurt they ſell for that Good, is after the model 
= of their Maſters Fortune, And certainly it is 


the nature of extream Self-Lovers, as they will 
ſet an Houſe on thre, if it were but to roaſt 
their eggs: And yet theſe men many tirnes hold 
credit with their Maſters, becauſe their ſtudy is 
but to pleaſe them, and protit Themſelves 3 and 
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for cither reſpe& they will abandon the good of 
their Afﬀairs. 

Wiſdom for a Mans ſelf is in many branches 
thercof a depraved thing. It is the Wiſdom of 
Kats, that will be ſure to leave the Houſe ſome 
time before it fall. It is the Wiſdom of the Fox, F 
that thruſts out the Badger, who digged and F 
made room for him, It is the Wiſdom of Croco- 
diles, that ſhed tears when they would devour. Þ 
But that which is ſpecially to be noted, is, that F 
thoſe which ( as Cicero ſays of Pompey ) are, Swi ® 
amantes ſine rivali, axe many times unfortunate, 7 
Aud whercas they have all their time ſacrihic'd to 
Themſelves, they become in the end themſelves Sa- / 
critices to the Inconſtancy of Fortune, whoſe * 
wings they thought by their Se/f-WWiſdom to have ! 
pinnioned, | 
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XX1V. 
Of Innovation. 
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S ric births of living Creatures at firſt are j 
| /*. * 11 thapen, ſoare all Innovations, which are ® 
j the births of Time. Yetnotwithſianding, as & 
, thoſe that hiſt bring Honour into their Family, ©: 
are commonly more worthy than molt that ſuc- | 
cecd ; So the tirlt Precedent (if it be good ) is 
tc!dom attained by imitation. For Ill to Mans 
nature, as it ſtands pervertcd, hath a natural 
motion, ſirongett in continuance : But Good, 
as 


Innovations. 07 


25 a forced motion, ſtrongeſt at firſt. Surely 
every Medicine is an Innovation; and he that will 
not apply new Remedies,mult expect new Evils; 
for Time is the greateſt Ianovator. And it Time 
of courſe alter things to the worſe, and Wiſ- 
* dom and Counſel (hall not alter them to the bet- 
* ter, what ſhall be the end ? It is true, that what 
# is (ctlcd by cultom, though it be not good, yet 
& atlcaſt it is ht, And thoic things which have 
* long gone together, arc as it were confederate 


i | within themſclves, whercas new things picce not 


* ſo wcll: But though they help by their utility, 
= yet, they trouble by their Inconformity. Be- 
© fides, they are like ſtrangers, more admired, and 
” les favoured, All this is true, if time ſtood (till ; 
> which contrariwiſe moveth ſoround, that a tro- 
© wardrctention of cuſtom is as turbulent a thing, 
as an Innovation : and they that reverence too 
much old times, are but a ſcorn to the new, It 
© were good therefore, that Men in their Imnowati- 
ons would follow the example of Time it felt; 
which indeed Innovateth greatly, but quictly, and 
© by degrecs, ſcarce to be perceived : for other- 
wiſe whatſocver is new, is unlooked for 3 and 
* ever it mmends ſome, and pairs other : And he 
& that is holpen, takes it fora Fortunc, and chanks 
- the Time; and he that is hurt, for a Wrong, 
> and imputeth it to the Author. It is good allo, 
not to try experiments in States, except the ne- 
ccllity be urgent, or the utility be evidentz and 
well to beware, that it be the Reformation that 
drawcth on the Change, and not the dclire of 
G 4 Change 
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Change that pretendeth the Reformation. And 
laſtly, that the Novelty, though it be not rejec- 
ed, .yet be held for a ſuſpe&t : And'as the Scrip. 
ture ſaith, That we make a ſtand upon the ancien 
way, and then look, about us, and diſcover what i 
the ſtrait and right way, and ſo to walkinit. 
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X XV. 
Of Diſpatch. 


A FFEC TE D Diſpatch is one of the moſi} 
£X dangerous things to buſineſs that can be. 
It is like that which the Phyficians call Pre-dige © 
tion, or Haſty Digeſtion, which is (ure to fill the}? 
Body full of crudities, and ſecret ſeeds of Diſea-© 
ſes. Therefore meaſure not Diſpatch by the times 
of litting, but by the advancement of the buli-* 
nels. ' And as in Races, it is not the large Stride, 
or high Lift that makes the Speed 3 fo in buſi-| 
nels, the keeping cloſe to the matter, and not? 
taking of it too much at once,procureth Diſpatch.; 
It is the care of ſome only to come off ſpcedily} 
for the time, or'to contrive ſome falſe periods of! 
buſineſs, becauſe they may ſeem Mex of Diſ-! 
patch, But it is one thing to abbreviate by con-! 
tracting, another by cutting off z and bufineſs 
{o handlcd at ſeveral fittmgs or meetings, gocthÞ 
commonly backward or forward in an unttcady 
manner. I knew a I/iſeMan, that had it fora 
by-word,when heſaw men haſten- toa Concluſs 
SOROS "I ON 
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Of Diſpatch.” $9 
on 3 Stay a little.that we may make an end the ſooner. 

On the other ſide, Trwe Diſpatch is a rich 
thing. For Time is the meaſure of Bulineſs, as 
Money is of Wares; and Buſincſs is bought at 
a dear hand, where there is ſmall Diſpatch. The 


| Spartans and Spaniards have been noted to be of 


© ſmall Diſpatch, Mrvenga ls Muerte de Spagna, Let 


 myDeath come from Spain, for then it will be ſure 
; to be long in coming, 


Give good hearing to thoſe that give the hrſt 


| Information in Buſineſs3 and rather dire& them 


in the beginning, than interrupt them in the 


{ continuance of their Speeches : for he that is put 


; 
be. © 
4. 


out of his own order, will go forward and back- 
ward, and be more tedious while he waits up- 


on his memory, than he could have been, it he 
' had gone on in his own courſe. But ſometimes 
” itisſcen,that the Moderator is more troubleſome 
-- thanthe Actor, 


Iterations axe commonly loſs of timez but 
there isno ſuch gain of time;as to iterate oftenthe 
Stateot the Bweſtion ; for it chaſeth away many 
a frivolous Speech as it is cometh forth. Long, 
and curious Speeches are as tit for Diſpatch, as a 
Robe or Mantle with along train is for a Race. 

Prefaces, and Paſſages, and Excuſations, and 
other Speeches of reterence to the Perſon, are 
great waſters of time 3 and though they ſeem to 
proceed of modeſty, they are bravery. Yet be- 
ware of being too material, when there is any 
impediment or obſtruction in mens Wills ; for 
pre- occupation of mind ever requircth preface of 
Specch, 
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Speech, like a fomentation to make the unguent 
Entcr. . 

Abovcall things, Order, and Diftribution, and 
Singling out of Parts is the lite ot Diſpatch, ſo as 
the Ditribution be not too ſubtilez tor he that 
doth not divide, will never cntcr well into buſt 
neſs: and he that dividcth too mich, will never # 
come out ot it clearly. To chulc rime, is tof 
fave time, and an unſcaſon2ble motion is but 
beating thc Air, There be three parts of Buſi- 
neſs 3 the Preparation, the Debate or Examinati- © 
on, and the Perfedion , whercot 1f you look for © 
Diſpatch, let the middle only be the work of Z 
many, and the firſt and laſt the work ot tew, 
The procecding upon ſomewhat conceived in © 
writing, doth tor the molt part facilitate i 
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patch : for though it ſhould be wholly rejected, 
yet that Negative is more pregnant of direction, | 
than an Tndefinitez as Athes are more generative © 


x 
\ 


than Dutt. [2 
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XXVL | 
Of Seeming Wiſe. | 


T hath bcen an opinion, that the French are | 
wiler than they ſcem, and the Spantards | 
ſeem wiſcr than they arc. . But howfoever it be 
betwcecn Nations, certainly it is fo between Man 
and Man. For as the Apajtle faith of Godlineſs, 
Having a ſhew of Godlineſs, but denying the power 
thereof 1 


Of Seeming Wiſe. 91 
thereof ſo certainly there are in points of wiſ- 
dom and ſufficiency, that to do nothing or lit- 
tle very ſolemnly 3 Magno conetu nugas. .It is a 
» a Wridiculous thing, and fit for a Satyr, to perſons 
hat of judgment, to ſee what ſhifts theſe Formaliſts 
aſs have, and what proſpeCtives to make Swperficies 
ver ® to ſeem Body, that hath depth and bulk. Some 
to Þ are fo cloſe reſerved, as they will not ſhew their 
wt Þ Wares, but by a dark light 3 and ſeem always to 
ifi- ® keep back ſomewhat: And when they know 
ti- © within themſelves, they ſpeak of that they do 
for © not well know, would nevertheleſs ſeem to 0- 
of ®: thers, to know of that which they may not well 
w, # ſpeak. Somehelp themſelves with countenance 
in > and geſture, and are wiſe by Signs 3 as Cicero 


1 faith of Piſo, that when he anſwered him, he 


ent 


ind 


d, & fetched one ot his Brows up to his Forchead, and 

n, # bent the other down to his Chin : Reſponder, al- 

ve © tero ad Frontem ſublato, altero ad Mentum depreſſo 
® ſupercilio , crudelitatem tibi non placere. 

{ think to bear it, by ſpeaking a great word, and 
| © being peremptory 3 and goon, and take by ad- 
© Mmittance that which they cannot make good. 

| Somc, whatſoever is beyond their reach, will 

* fcem to deſpiſe or make light of it, as imperti- 

- nentor curious, and fo will have their Ignorance 
'e © ſeem Judgment. Some are never without a diffe- 
s & rence, and commonly by amuſing men with a 
e Þ f{ubtilty, blanch the matterz of whom A. Gellius 
n Þ faith , Hominzem delirum qui verborum minutiis re- 
rum frangit pondera, Of which kind alſo Plato 
in his Protagoras bringeth in Prodicus in ſcorn, 
and 
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and maketh him make a Speech, that confiſtet® c 
of diftintions from the beginning to the end a 
Generally ſuch men in all deliberations find caſh 
to be of the Negative fide, and affed a credit tf þ 
object and foretel difficulties: For when Propo a 
fitions are denied, there is an end of them 3; bu j 
a 
[ 
| 
t 
q 


if they be allowed, it requireth a new work; 
which falſe point of wiſdom is the bane of buſi 
neſs. Toconclude, there is no decaying Mer 
chant, or inward Beggar, hath ſo many trick 
to uphold the credit of their Wealth, as thelef 
empty Perſons have to maintein theeredit of 7 
their ſuthciency. Seeming Wiſe Men may make 
ſhift to get opinion , but let no man chuſe then# 
for employment 3 for certainly you were better ® 
take for buſineſs a man ſomewhat abſard, than 
over- formal. 
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Of Friendſhip. 


T had bccn hard for him that ſpake it, to oof 
put morc truthand untruth together in tew 
words, than in that Speech, Whoſoever is deligh- © : 
ted in ſolitude, is either a wild Beaſt, or a God. Þ 1 
For it is moſt true, that a natural and ſecret & : 
hatred , and avcrſation towards Soczety in any Þ : 
Man, hath ſomewhat of the ſavage Beaſt; but Þ | 
it is moſt untrue, that it ſhould have any chara- 
Cer at all of the Divine Nature, except it 
CEC 
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ſieth® ceed not out of a pleaſure in Solitude, but out of 
2 love and dehire to ſequeſter a mans fclt for a 

A higher converſation; ſuch as is found to have 
it tf been falſcly and teignedly in ſome of the Heathen, 
poi as Epimenides the Candian, Numa the Roman, 
but Empedocles the Sicilian, and Apollonius of Tyana 3 
Tx; and truly and really in divers of the ancicnt Her- 
ul-# mits, and Holy Fathers of the Church. But 
ler-F little do men perceive what Solitude is, and how 
c&E far it extendeth : for a Crowd is not Company, 
ice and Faces are but a Gallery of Picturcs, and 
; ff Talk but a Tinkjing Cymbal , where there 1s no 
ake® Love, ThcLatine Adage mcetcth with it a lit- 
en#® tle, Magna Civitas, magna ſolitdo; becauſe in a 
ter” great Town Friends are ſcattered, fo that there 
"} 1s not that fellowſhip, for the moli part, which 


is in leſs Neighbourhoods. But we may go tur- 
© ther, andaffirm moli truly, that it isa mcerand 
> miſcrable ſolitude to want Friends , without 
= which the World is but a Wilderneſs : and even 
in this Senſe allo of Solitude, whoulocver in the 
® Frame of his Nature and Aﬀections is unfit tor 
* Friendſhip, he taketh it of the Beali, and not from 
» Humanity. 
wE A Principal Fruit of Friendſhip is, the Eaſe 
- & and Diſcharge of the Fulne(s and Swellings of 
d. © the Heart, which Paflions of all kinds do caule 
Y 
c 
{ 


and induce. We know Diſcaſes of Stoppings 
and Suſfocations are the moſt dangerous in the 
Body, and it is not much otherwiſe in the Mind 3 
You may take Sarzs to open the Liver, Steel to, 
open the Spleen, Flower of Sulphur tor the Lungs, 
Cailtoreum 
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Caſtorenm tor the Brain 3 but noReceipt openet 
the Heart, but a truc Friend, to whom you ma 
impart Griefs, Joys, Fears, Hopes, Suſpicion 
Counſels, and whatſoever licth upon the 

to opprels it, in a kind of Civil Shritt or Confd 
ſion. 

It is a ſtrange thing to obſerve, how high 
Rate great Kings and Monarchs do ſet upon thi 
Fruit ot Friendſhip whereot we ſpeak 3 fo great 
as they purchaſe it many times at the hazard ( 
their own Satety and Greatneſs, For Prince 
in regard of the diſtance of their Fortune fro 
that of their Subje&s and Servants, cannot g 
ther this Fruit, except (to make Themſelves c 
pable thcreot ) they raiſe ſome Perſons to be, a 
it were, Companions, and almoſt Equals to | 
themſelves, which many times ſorteth to Incc 
venience. The modern Languages give unt: 
ſuch Perſons the name of Favorites or Privadon 
as if it were matter of Grace or Converſatic 
But the Roman name attaineth the true Ute and 
Cauſe thereof, naming them Participes Curaru 
for it is that which tyeth the knot. And wee 
plainly that this hath been done, not by weal 
and Paſſionate Princes only.but by the Wiſcit,and 
moſt Politick that ever reigned : who have ofter- 
times joyned to themſelves ſome of their Scr 
vants,whom both themſelves have called Friend; 
and allowed others likewiſe to call them in the 
ſame manner, uſing the word which is receive 
between private men; 


L. Sylls 
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L. Sylla, when he commanded Rome, raifcd 
Pompey ( after ſurnamed the Great } to that 
Height, that Pompey vaunted himfelt for Syla's 
Ovcr-match: tor when he had carried the Con- 
fulſhip tor a Friend of his againſt the purſuit of 
Syla, and that Syl'2 did a little reſent thereat, 
and bcgan to ſpeak great, Pompey turncd upon 
him again, and in cttc& bad him be quiet 3 For 
i that more men adored the Smn-rifg than the Sun- 
ſetting. With Falins, Decins Brutus had ob- 
tained that Interelt, as he fet him down in his 
Teſtament, tor Hcir in Remainder afttcr his Ne- 
phew, And this was the man that had power 
with him, to draw him torth to his Dcath. Fer 
, 87 when Ceſar would have diſcharged the Scnate, 
| in regard of fome il] preſages, and (ſpecially a 
Dream of Calpwrnia z This Man littcd him gent- 
ly by the Arm out ct his Chair, tclling him, he 
& hoped he would not diſmiſs the Senate, till his 
Wife had dreamed a better Drcam. And it 
ſeemeth his favour was fo great, as Antonius in 2 
Letter which is recited verbatim in one of Cicero's 
Philippiques, called him Venefica, Witch; as it he 
| had cnchantcd Cefur. Augruitus raiſed Aprippa 
# ( though of mean Birth; ) co that Heighth, as 
when he conſulted with Macenas about the Mar- 
riage of his Daughtcr 7alia, Macenas took the 
Liberty to tell him, That he muſt either marry bis 
Daughter to Agrippa, or take away his life, there 
was 10 third way, be had made bim ſo great. With 
Tiberins Ceſar, Sqganus had alcended to that 
H-ghth, as they two were termed and reckoned 
as 
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as a pair of Friends. Tiberius in a Letter to him 
ſaith, Hec pro Amicitia noſtra non occultavi; and 
the whole Senate dedicated an Altar to Friend- 
ſhip, as toa Goddeſs, in reſpedt of the great Dear- 
neſs of Friendſhip between them two, The like 
or more was between Septimins Severns and Plan- 
tianus : for he forced his eldeſt Son to marry the 
Daughter of Plantianus , and would maintain 
Plantianus in doing aftxonts to his Son, and did 
write alſo ina Letter to the Senate theſe words; 
T leve the Man ſo well, as I wiſh be may over-low 
me. Now it theſe Princes had been as a Trajan, 
or a Marces Aurelius, a Man might have thought, 
that this had proceeded of an abundant Good- 
neſs of Nature; but being Men fo Wile, of ſuch 
fircrgth and ſeverity of Mind, and fo extreamÞj 
Lovers of themſelves, as all theſe were it pro- 
vcth molt plainly, that they found their own Fe- 
licity (thoughas great as ever happened to mor- 
tal men ) butas an halt Piece, except they might 
havea Friend tomake it Entirc 3 and yet, which 
is more, they were Princes that had Wives, Sons, 
Ncphews, and yet all theſe could not ſupply the 
Comfort ot Friendſhip. 

It is not to be forgotten, what Commines obſer- 
veth of his Matter, Duke Charles the Hardy; 
namcly, That he would communicate his Secrets 
with nonc; and leaſt of all thoſe Secrets which 
troubled him moſt, Whercupon he goeth on,and 
faith, that towards his latter time 3; That cloft 
neſs did impair, and a little periſh bis underſtan 
ding. Suxcly, Commines might have made tht 
(ame 
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ſame Judgment alſo, if it had pleaſed him, of 
his ſecond Maſter, Lewis the Eleventh, whoſe 
Cloſeneſs was indeed his Tormentor. The Pa- 
rable of Pythagoras is dark, but true, Cor ne edi-. 
to, Eat not the Heart. Certainly it a man would 
give it a hard Phraſe, thoſe that want Friends to 
open themſclves unto, arc Cannibalsof their own 
Hearts, But one thing is moſt admirable, 
( wherewith I will condude this tirit Fruit of 
Friendſhip, ) which is, That this Communi- 
cating of a Mans Self to his Friend, works 
two contrary Efftefts; for it redoubleth Foys, 
and cutteth Griefs in Haltsz for there is no 
man that imparteth his Foys to his Friend , 
but he Joyeth the more; and no man that im- 


| partcth his Griefs to his Friead, but | e grie- 


veth che leſs. So that it is in truth of Opcra- 


# tion upon a Mans Mind of like vertue, as the 


Alchymiſts uſe to attribute to their Stone for 
Mans Body, that it worketh all contrary Effects, 
but ſtill to the Good and Benetit of Nature; bur 
yet without praying in Aid of Alchymiſts, there 
15a rwanifeſt Image of this in the ordinary courſe 
of Nature : for in Bodics Von (irengthneth 
and cheritheth any natural Action; and on the 
other fide, weakneth and dulleth any violent Im- 
preſſion 3 and even ſoit is of Minds. 
The ſecond Fruit of. FriendſÞip is Healthful and 
Soveraign for the Underſtanding, as the firit is, 
for the Aﬀections : for Friendſhip maketh indeed 
a fair Day in the Aﬀedions trom Storm and Tem- 
peſts; but it maketh Daylight in the Vndentan- 
H ding 
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ding out of Darkneſs and Contulion of Thoughts 
Neither is this to be underſtood only of Faithful 
Counſel which a man recciveth trom his Friend: 
but bctorc you come to that, certain It 15, that 
whoſoever hath his Mind fraught with many 
Thoughts, his Wits and underſtanding do clari 
he and break up in the Communicating and Dif 
courfihg, with another 3 He toffeth his Thought; 
more calily, He mar{halleth them more orderly, 
He fceth how thcy look when they are turned 
into words, Finally, He waxeth Wiſer than 
Himfſclt; and that more by an Hours Diſcourſe, 
than by a Days Mcditation. It was well faid 
by Themiſtocles to the King of Perſia, That Speech 
was like Cloth of Arras opened and put abroad, 
whereby the Imagery doth appear in Figure, wherea: 
in Thoughts they lye but as in Packs. Neither is 
this ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip, in opening the 
Underſtanding, reſtrained only to ſuch Friends as 
are able to give a man Counſel; ( they indeed 
are belt ) but even without that a man learneth 
of himſclt, and bringeth his own Thoughts to 
Light, and whetteth his Wits as againſt a Stone, 
which it ſelf cuts not. In a word, a Man were 
better relate himſelf toa Statue or Picture, than 
to ſuffer his Thoughts topaſs in ſmoother, 

And now. to make this ſecond Frwuit of Fricnd- 
ſhip compleat, that other Point which lyeth more 
open, and falleth within Vulgar Obſervation, 
which 1s Faithful Counſel! trom a Friend, Hera- 
clitzes faith well in one of his Anigma's 3 Dry 
light is ever the beſt, And certain it is, that the 


Light 


ge 
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Light that a man receiveth by Connſel from ano- 
ther, is drier and purer than that which cometh 
from his own Underſtanding and Fndgment, 
which is ever infuſed and drenched in his Afﬀe- 
fions and Caftoms, ſo as there 15 as much diffe= 
rence between the Comnſel! that a Friend giveth, 
and that a man giveth himſelf, as there is be- 
tween the Counſel of a Friend, and of a Flatterer : 
Fortherc is no ſuch Flatterer, as in a mans (lf 3 
and there is ho ſuch remedy againlt Flattery of a 
mans felt, as the Liberty of a Friend. Counſel 
is of two forts 3 the one concerning Manners, 
the other concerning, Bryſmeſs, For the hiſt 3 
| Thebelt preſervative to kecp the Mird in Health, 
* isthe faithtul Admonition of a Friend. The cal- 
ling of a Mans Selt to a ſtrift Account is a Vice 
dicine fometime too Piercing, and Corrofive, 
Reading good Books of Mora/#y, is a little Flat 
and Dead, Obſerving our Faults in Others, is 
ſometimes unproper for our Caſe. Bur the belt 
Receipt ( belt (I ſay) to work, and bcſt to 
take) is the Admonition of a Frrend. It is a 
ſtrange thing to behold, what groſs Errors, and 
extream Abfſurdities, many ( c{pecially oft the 
greater Sort ) do commit, for want of a Friend 
to tell thern of them, to the great damage both 
of their Fame and Fortnne: for, as St. James 
faith, they 'are as Men that look, ſometimes into a 


on, Glaſs, and preſently forget their own Shape and 
eds Favour, As for Bnſineſs, a man may think, it he 
Dry will, that two'Eyes ſce no more than one 3 or 
the 
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on or that a man in Anger isas wile as he, that 
hath ſaid over the four and twenty Letters; or 
that a Musket may be (hot off as well upon the 
Arm, as upon a Relt 3 and ſuch other fond and 
high Imaginations, to think himſelf All in All, 
But when all is done, the help of good Counſel 


is that which ſetteth Buſineſs ſireightz and if any Þ 
man think that he will take Comnſel, but it ſhall F 


be by picces, asking Cornſel in one buſineſs of 
one man, and in another buſineſs of another 


man lt is well, (that is to ſay, better perhaps Þ 
than if he asked none at all ) but he runneth two Þ 


dangers; one, that he ſhall not faithfully be 
Counſclled ; for it is a rare thing, except it be 


from a perfect and entire Friend, to have Covnſel | 


given, but ſuch as ſhall be bowed and crooked to 


ſome ends, which he hath that giveth it. TheÞ$ 
other, that he ſhall have Cornſel given, hurtful F 


and unſafe, (though with good meaning ) and 
mixt 3 partly of miſchict, and partly of remedy: 
even as if you would call a Phyfician, that 1: 
thought good, for the Cure of the Diſcaſe yo 

complain of, but is unacquainted with your Bo- 
dy and therefore may put you in a way for pre- 
{ent Cure, but overthroweth your Health in 
ſome other kind, and ſo cure the Diſeaſe, and 
Kill the Patient. But a Friend, that is wholly 
acquainted with a Mans Eſtate, will beware, by 
furthering any preſent Brfineſs, how he daſhetl 
upon other Inconvenicnce 3 and therefore reſt not 
upon ſcattered Counſels, torthey will rather di 

Gra&t and miſ-lead, than ſettle and dire. 


{-) 


{ 


Of Friendſhip. IOT 
After theſe two noble Fruits of Friendſvip, 
{ Peace in the Aﬀections, and Support of the Fudg- 
ment ) tolloweth the laſt Fruit which is like the 
Pomegranate, full of many kernels; I mean Aid, 
and Bearing a Part in all Afions and Occaſions. 
Here the beſt way to repreſent to the life the ma- 


* nifold uſe of Friendſbip, is tocalt and ſee, how ma- 
* ny things there are, which a man cannot do him- 
{ ſelf; and then it will appear , that it was a ſpa- 


ring Speech of the Ancients, to ſay, That # 


* Friend is another himſelf, tor that a Friend is 
* far more than himſelf. Men have their time, 


and dye many times in defire of ſome things, 
which they principally take to heart z The be- 


* ſtowing of a Child, the finiſhing of a Work, or 


the like. If a man have a true Friend, he may 
reſt almoſt ſecure, that the care of thoſe things 
will continue after him : ſo that a man hath as it 
were two Lives in his defires. A man hath a 
Body, and that Body is contined toa place 3 but 
where Friendſhip is, all Offices of Lite are as it 


| weregranted to him and his Deputy: tor he may 


exerciſe them by his Friend. How many things 
are there, which a man cannot, with any face 
or comelineſs, ſay or do himſelt ? A man can 
ſcarce alledg his own merits with modelty, much 
leſs extol them : A man cannot ſometimes brook 
to ſupplicate or begz and a number of the like. 
But all theſe things are graceful in a Friends 
mouth, which are bluſhing in a mans own. So 
again, a mans Perſon hath many proper Rclati- 
ons, which he cannot put off. man cannot 

H 3 ſpcak 
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ſpeak to his Son, but as a Father; to his Wife, 
but as a Husband 3 to his Enemy but upon terms: 
Whereas a Friend may ſpeak as the Caſe requires, 
and not as it ſorteth with the Perſon ; But to &- | 
numerate theſe things were endlcfs: I have gi- Þ 
1 ven the Rulc, where a man cannot hitly play his F 
= | own part: It he havenot a Friend, he may quit F 
it; the Stage. 3 


 — ” 


XX VIII 
Of Expence. 


ICHES are for ſpending, and ſpending F 
R for Honour and good Actions : Theretore & 
"16 Extraordinary Expence mult be limited by the | 
te worth of the occaſion. For Voluntary Vndoing F 
may be as well for a mans Comntry, as for the Þ 
Kingdom of Heaven , but Ordinary Expence ought F 
j! to be limited by a mans Eſtate, and governcd 
3 with ſuch regard, as it be within his compals, F 
| | and not ſubject to deceit and abuſe of Servants, 
ka and ordcred to the beſt ſhew, that the Bills may F 
14 *  belcſsthan the Eitimation abroad, Certainly, it F 
2 man will keep but of even hand, his Ordizary 
Expences ought to be but to the halt of his Re- 
ccipts: And if hethink to wax Rich, but to the 
third part. It is no baſcneſs for the greatett to 
| deſcend and look into their own Ejtaze. Some 
14 forbcar it, not upon negligence alone, but doubt- 
oy iog to bring themſelves into melancholy , in xc- 
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Of Expence. ,103 
ſpec they ſhall find it broken z but Wounds can- 
not be cured without ſearching. He that cannot 
look into his own Eftate at all, had nced both 
chuſe well thote whom he cmployeth.and change 
them often 3 tor new arc more timorous, and lets 
ſubtile. He that can look into his Eſtate but (el- 
dom, it bchoveth him to turn all to certainty, A 


E manhad nccd, it he be plentiful in ſome kind of 
 Expence, to be as {avingagain in ſome othcr: As 
* it he be plentiful in Dyct, to be ſaving in Appa- 
rel: It he be plentiful in the Hall, to be ſaving in 
the Stable, and the like. For he that is plentiful 
$ in Expences of all kinds, will hardly be preſerved 
* from decay. In clearing cf a mans Ettate, he 


may as well hurt himſclt, in being in too ſudden, 


 asin letting itrun on toolong. For haliy Selling 
© iscommonly as diſadvantageousas Interett, Bc- 
* fides, he thatclears at once will relapſe; for fin- 
ding himſclt out of ftrcights, he will revert to his 

& cuftoms : But he that clearcth by degrees, indu- 
{ cetha habit of frugality, and gainerh as wellupon 

* his mind as upon his Ettate. Certainly, who 
' hath a State to repair, may not deſpiſe ſmall 


things : and commonly it is leſs diſhonourable to 


| abridgpetty Charges, than to ſtoop to petty Get- 


tings. A man ought warily to begin Charges, 
which once begun will continue 3 but in matters 
that return not, he may be more magniticent. 
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XXIX, 


Of the true Greatneſs of Kingdoms and 
Eſtat es, 


| he E Specch of Themiſtocles the Athenian, 
which was haughty and arrogant, in ta- 
king ſo much to himſelf, had been a grave and 
wiſc obſ{crvation and cenſure, applicd at large to 
others : Deſired at a Feaſt to touch a Lute, he 
ſaid, He could not fiddle, but yet he could make « 


ſmall Town a great City. Theſe words | holpen F 
a little with a metaphor ) may expreſs two dif-F 
tering abilities in thoſe that deal in buſineſs of 
Eſtate, For if a true Survey be taken of Coun-F 
. ſellors and Stateſmen, there may be found 


( though rarely ) thoſe which can make a ſmal 
State great, "and yet cannot fiddle ; As on the 0- 
ther fide, there will be found a great many that 
can fiddle very cunningly, but yet are fo far 
from being able to make a ſmall State great, as 
their Gitt lycth the other way, to bring a great 


and flouriſhing Etiate to ruin and decay. Andf 


certainly thoſc degencratc Arts and Shitts, where- 


by many Coun(cllors and Governours gain both 


favour with thcir Maltcrs, and cſtimation with 
the Vulgar, deſerve no better name than Fidling, 
being things rather pleaſing for the time, and 
eracctul to themſelves only, than tending to = 
Y | | _ 
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weal and advancement of the State which they 
ſerve, There arealſo (no doubt) Counſellors and 
Governors which may be held ſufhcient ( Ne- 
pottis pares ) able to manage Aﬀeairs, and to keep 
them from Precipices, and manitelt Inconvenien- 
ces, which nevertheleſs arc far from the ability to 
raiſe and amplife an Eſtate in power, means, 
and fortune, Bur be the Workmen what they 
may be, let us ſpeak of the Work; That is the 
true Greatneſs of Kingdoms and Eſtates, and the 
Means thercot. An Argument fit tor Great and 
Mighty Princes to have 1n their hand, to the end, 
that neither by overmeaſuring their Forces, they 
lceſe themſelves in vain Enterpriſes; nor on the 


* othcr tide, by undervaluing them, they deſcend 
* to fearful and putillanimous Comnſels, 


The Greatneſs of an Eftate in Bulk and Terri- 


2 tory, doth fall under meaſure; and the Greatneſs 


of Finances and Revenue, doth fall under com- 
putation. The Population may appear by Mu- 
ſters, and the Number and Greatneſs of Citics 
and Towns by Cards and Maps. But yet there 
i5not any thing among Civil Afﬀairs, more ſut- 
je& to error, than the right valuation, and true 
judgment, concerning the Power and Forces of 
an Eſtate. | 

The Kingdom of Heaven is compared not to 


| any great Kernel or Nut, but to a Grain of Mu- 


ſtard-ſeed, which is one of the leali Grains, but 
hath in it a Property and Spirit haſtily to get up 
and ſpread. So are there States great in Terri- 
tory, and yet not apt to Enlarge or Command z 
and 
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and {ome that have but a ſmall dimention « 
Stem, and yet apt to be the Foundations of grea 
Monarchies. 

Walled Towns, Stored Arfenals and Armoy. 
ries, Goodly Races of Horſe, Chariots of War, 
Elephants, Ordnance, Artillery, and the like; 
All this is but a Sheep in a Lions Skin, cxcept the 
breed and diſpoſition of the People be ſtout and 
warlike, Nay, Number ( it felt ) in Armig 
importeth not much, where the People is ot weak 
courage: For, ( as Virgil faith ) It never t 
bles a Wolf. bow many the Sheep be. The Arny 
of the Perſians, in the Plains of Arbela, was ſud 
a vaſt Sea of People, as it did ſomewhat aſtonil 
the Commanders in Alexanders Army z who 
came to him therctore, and withed him to (e 
upon them by night 3 but he anſwered, He wonl 
aot pilfer the Vifory : And the deteat was ecalief 
When Tigranes the Armenian, being encamped 
upon a Hill with 400000 Men, diſcovered the 
Army of the Romans , being, net above 1400: 
marching towards him, he made himſelf mery 
with it, and ſaid, Tonder Men are too many for af 
Ambaſſage, and too few for a Fight : But befor 
the Sun ſet, he found them cnough to give him 
the Chaſe with intinite ſlaughter. Many ar 
the examples of great odds between Number and 
Courage 3 ſo that a man may truly make a judg: 
ment, That the principal point of Greatneſs un 
any State, is, tc have a Race of Military men, 
Neither is Money the Sinews of War, ( as it 


trivially ſaid ) where the Sinews of Mens Arms 
| in 
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Baſe and Effeminate People are failing, For 


olon (aid well to Creſis, ( when in oftentation 
ſhewed him his Gold _) Sir, If any other come, 
that hath better Iron than you,, he will be Maſter of 
all this Gold. Therctore ler any Prince or State 
think ſobcrly of his Forces, except his Militia of 
Natives be of good and valiant Souldiers. And 
let Princes on the other fide, that have Subjedts 
isof Martial diſpotition, know their own ſtrength, 
unleſs they be otherwiſe wanting unto them- 
ſelves. As for Mercenary Forces, ( which is the 
Helpin this Caſe ) all examples (hew, that what- 
ſoever Eſtate or Prince doth reſt upon them, He 
may ſpread his Feathers for a time, but be will mer 
them ſoon after. 

The Bleſſing of Judas and Tſachar will never 
meet, That the ſame People or Nation ſhould be both 
| the Lions whelp, and Afi between Burthens : Nei- 
ther will irbe,that a People over-laid with Taxes, 
ſhould ever become Valiant and Martial. It is 
*& true, that Taxes levied by Conſent of the State, 
r7# doabate mens Courage lels, as it hath been ſeen 
# notably in the Exciſes of the Low-Countries 3 
and in ſome degree, in the Subſidies of England: 
tor you mult note, that we ſpeak now of the 
Heart, and not of the Purſe. So that although 
the fame Tribute and Tax, laid by Conſent, or 
by Impoling, beall one to the Purle, yct it works 
diverſly upon the Courage : ſo that you may 
conclude, 7hat no People, over-charged with Tribute, 
i fit for Empire. 
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Let States that aim at Greatneſs take heed ho 
their Nobility and Gentlemen do multiply too fak 
For that maketh the Common Subject grow 6 
be a Peaſant, and baſe Swain , driven ont « 
Heart, and in effte& but a Gentlemans Labourer 
even as you may fſce in Coppice Woods. 
yor leave your Staddles too thick,, you ſhall nev 
have clean Underwood, but Shrubs and Buſhes. % 
in Comntries, it the Gentlemen be too many, tix 
Commons will be baſe : and you will bring itt 
that.that not the hundredth Poll will be fit tor a 
Helmet; efpccially as to the Infantry, which is th 
Nerve of an Army and fo there will be grea 
Population and little Strength. This which 
ſpeak of, hath bcen no where better ſeen, tha 
by comparing of England and France z where 
England, though far lefs in Territory and Pop 
lation,hath been nevertheleſs an Over-matchz i 
regard the Middle People oft England make gov 
Soldicrs, which the Peaſants of France do nd 
And hcrcin the device of King Henry the Seventt 
( whercot I have {poken largely in the Hiſtory i 
his Life ) was Protound and Admirable in making 
Farms and Houſes of Husbandry, of a Standard 
that is, maintaincd with fuch a Proportion d 
Land unto them, as may breed a ſubje& to live 
Convenient Plenty, and no Servile Condition 

and to kecp the Plough in the hands of the Own 

ers and not meer Hirclings. And thus indeed yo! 
ſhall attain to Virgils Character which he givest 

Ancient Italy: | 

—— Terra petens armiſque atque ubere _ | 
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Neither is that State ( which for any thing I 
now, is almoſt peculiar to England, and hardly 
to be found any where elſe, except it be perhaps 
in Poland ) to be paſſcd over ; I mean the State 
of Free-Servants and Attendants upon Noblemen 
and Gentlemen, which are no ways infcrior to the 
Teomanry tor Arms: And theretore , out of all 


© Queſtion, the Splendor and Magnihccnce, and 


- 


oblemen and 
Gentlemen xcccived into Cutiom, doth much con+ 
duce unto Martial Greatneſs : Whercas contrari- 
wiſe, the cloſe and reſerved Living of Noblemen 
and Gentlemen,cauſctha Penury of Mzlitary Forces. 

By ail means it is to be procurcd, that the 
Trunk of Nebuchadnezzars Tree of Monarchy, be 
great enough to bear the Branches, and the 
Boughs 3 that is, That the Natzral Srbjeis of 
the Crown or State, bear a ſuthcient Proportion 
tothe Stranger SubjeCts that they govern. There- 
fore all States that arc liberal ot Naturalization 
towards Strangers, arc fit tor Empire. For to 
think that an Handtul of Pcople can with the 
greateſt Courzge and Policy in the World, cm- 
brace to large extent of Dominion, it may hold 
fora time, but it will tail ſuddenly, The Spar- 
tans were a nice People in point of Naturalizati- 
onz whercby, while they kept their Compaſls, 
they ſtood firm z but when they did ſpread, and 
their Boughs were becoine too great tor their 
Stem, they became a Wind-tall upon the ſudden. 
Never any Statc was in this Point (oopen to re- 
ceive Strangers into their Body, as were the Ru- 
mans, 
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mans, therefore it ſorted with them accordingh: 
for they grew to the greateſt Monarchy, Ther : 
tmanner was to grant Naturalization, ( which 
they called Fwus Civitatis ) and to grant it in the 
higheſt Degree 3 that is, not only Fas Commercii 
Fas Connubii, Fus Hereditatis, but alſo Jus Sxf-Þ 
frag, and Jus Honorum, And this, not to fin- | 
gular Pcrſons alone, but likewiſe to whole Fx Þ 
milics; yea, to Citics, and ſometimes to Nati- 
ons. Add to this their Cuſtom of Plantation of | 
Colonies, whercby the Roman Plant was removed 
into the Soyl of othcr Nations ; and putting 
both Conſtitutions together, you willſay, That x 
it was not the Romans that ſpread upon the Þ 
World, but it was the World that ſpread upon the 
Romans; and that was the ſure Way of Great- | 
neſr, I have marvelled ſomctimes at Spain, how © 
they claſp and contain ſo large Dominions with © 
ſo tew natural Spaniard# : _ but ſure the whok 
Compals of Spain is a very great Body of a Tree, Þ 
far above Rome and Sparta at the firlt : and be- 
ſides, though they have not had that uſage to F 
Naturalize liberally, yct they have that which is | 
next to itz that 1s, To employ, almoſt indifferent- ! : 
Iy, all Nations in their Militia of ordinary Soldiers : 
yea, and ſometimes in their Higheſt Commands. E 
Nay, it ſeemeth at this inſtant, they are (enf1ble 
of this want of Nativcs, as by the Pragmatical | 
Sandi, now publithed, appeareth. 

It is certain, that Sedentary and Within-door 
Arts, and delicate Manufactures, ( that rcquire 
rather the Finger, than the Arm ) have in theit 

Nature 
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Nature a Contrariety to a Military diſpoſition. 
And generally all Warlike People area little idle, 
and love Danger better than Travel: neither 
muſt they be too much broken of ir, it they ſhall 
be preſerved in vigour. Therefore it was great 
Advantage in the Antient Statcs of Sparta, 4- 
thens, Rome, and others, that thcy had the uſe 
of Slaves, which commonly did rid thoſe Ma- 


” nufactures : but that is aboliſhed in greatelt part 


by the Chriſtian Law. That which cometh nea- 
reſt toit, is, to leave thoſe Arts chiefly to Stran- 
gers, (which tor that purpoſe are the more eafily 


| to be received) and to contain the principal 
} Bulk of the vulgar Natives within thoſe three 


kinds; Tillers of the Ground, Free Servants, and 
Handicrafts Men of fixong and manly Arts; as 
Smiths, Maſons, Carpenters, &c. not reckoning 
proteſſcd Soldicrs. 

But above all, for Empire and Greatneſs it im- 
porteth moſt, that a Nation do profeſs Arms as 
their principal Honour, Study and Occupation: 
for the things which we formerly have ſpoken 
of, are but Habilitations towards Arms 3 and 


* What is Habilitation, without Intention and AF # 


E& Romulus after his death, 'as they report or feign) 


ſent a Preſent to the Romans, that above all they 
ſhould intend Arms, and then they ſhould prove 
the greateſt Empire of the world. The Fabrick 


| of the State of Sparta was wholly ( though not 


wiſely ) framed and compoſed to that Scope and 
End. The Perſians and Macedonians had it for a 


flaſh, The Galls, Germans, Goths, Saxons, Nor- 


mans, 
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mans, and others had it for a time, The Turk 
have it at this day, though in great Declination 
Of Chriſtian Exrope, they that have it, are in 
effe& only the Spaniards. But it is fo plain, 
That every Man profiteth in that he moſt intendeth, 
that it ncedeth not te be ſtood npon. It is 6 
nough to point at it, that no Nation which doth 
not dire&ly protels Arms, may look to have 
Greatneſs tall into their mouths. And on the 6- 
ther fide, it is a molt certain Oracle of Time, 
that thoſe States that continue long in that pro- 
felſion ( as the Komans and Turks principally 
have done ) do wonders; and thoſe that have 
profciſed Arms but tor an Age, have notwithltan- 
ding commonly attaincd that Greatneſs in that 
Age, which maintaincd them long after, when 
their Protcflion and cxerciſc of Arms hath grown 
to decay, 

Incident to this Point is, for a State to have 
thoſe Laws or Cultoms which may reach torth 
unto them juſt Occations ( as may bc preten- 
ded ) of War: tor therc is that juliice imprin- 
ted in the Nature of Men, that they enter not 
upon Wars ( whereof ſo many Calamities do 
enſue ) but upon ſome, or at leaſt fſpecious 
Grounds and Quarrcls, The Turk hath at hand, 
for cauſe of War, thc Propagation of his Law 
or Sc&t, a Quarrel that he may always command, 
The Romans, though they cſicemed the exten- 
ding the Limits of their Empire to be great Ho- 
nour to their Generals, when it was done 3, yet 
they never xelicd upon that alone tobegina +>, 

irit; 
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Firſt therefore, let Nations that pretend to Great” 
neſs, have this 3 that they be ſenſible of wrongs; 
either upon Borderers, Merchants,or politick Mi- 
niſters; and that they fit not too long, upona Pro- 
vocation. Secondly, let them be preti,and ready 
to give Aids and Succours to their Confederates 3 
as it ever was with the Romans : Infomuch 
asif the Confederate had Leagues defenſive with 
divers other States, and upon Invaſion offered, 

did implore their Aids ſeverally ; yet the Romans 
would ever be the foremolt, and leave it to none 
other to have the Honour. As for the Wars 
which were anciently made on the behalf of a 
kind of Party, or tacit Conformity of Eſtate, I 
do not well ſay, how they may be well juſtihed : 
As when the Romans made a War for the Liberty 
of Grecia, or when the Lacedemonians and A- 
thenians made Wars to fet up or pull down Demo- 
cracies and Obligarchies, or when Wars were 
made by Foreigners, under the pretence of Ju- 
ltice or Protection, to deliver the Subjects of 0- 
thers from Tyranny and Opprethon, and the 
like, Let it ſuffice, That no Eſtate expett to be 
Great, that is not awake, upon any juſt Occaſion 
of Arming, 

; No Body can be Healthful without Exerciſe, 
Neither Natural Body, nor Politick 3 and cer- 
tainly to a Kingdom or Eftate, a juſt and Honou- 
rable War is the true Exerciſe. A Civil War in- 
deed is like the Heat of a Feaver 3 but a Foreign 
Waris like the Heat of Exerciſe, and ſerveth to 

the Body in health : tor in a ſlothtul Peace 
i both 
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both Courages will cffcminate,and Manners cors 
rupt. But howſocver it be tor Happineſs with- 
out all Queſtion 3 for Greatneſs, it maketh to be 
ſill, for the moſt part in Arms and the ſtrength 
of a Vcterane Army ( though it be a chargeable 
Bulineſs ) always on Foot, is that which com- 
monly giveth the Law, or at lealt the Reputation 
amongſt all Ncighbour-Statcs 3 as may well be 
ſecn in Spain, which hath had in one part or otha 
a Veterane Army, almolt continually, now by 
the ſpace of fix{core years. 
To be Maſter of the Sea, is an Abridgment of 
a Monarchy. Cicero writing to Atticus, of Pony 
pey his Preparation againſt Ceſar, faith, Conſilium 
Pompeii plane Themiſtocleum eſt > Putat enim que 
Mari potitur, eum Rerum potiri= And without 
doubt Pompey had tired out Ceſar, it upon vain 
Confidence he had not left that Way. We fee 
the great effects of Battcls by Sea, The Battel 
of Aim decided the Empire of the World. 
The Battcl of Lepanto axreljcd the Greatneſs of 
the Turk, There be many examples, where Sez 
Fights have been Final to the War z, but this is 
when Princcs or States have fet up their Reli-up- 
on the Battels. But thus much 1s certain, that 
he that commands the Sea, is at. great liberty, 
and may take as much, and as little of the War, 
as he will; whereas thoſe that be firongeſt by 
Land, are many times neverthelc(s in great 
ſireights, Surely at this day, with us of Exrope, 
the Vantage of firength at Sea ( which isone of 
the principal Dowrics of this Kingdom of Great 
Britain ) 
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Britain ) is great : both becauſe moſt of the King- 
dbms of Exrope are not mecrly In-land, but girc 
with the Sea,moſt part of their Compals we 
caufe the Wealth of both Indies ſeem in great part 
but an Acceffary to the Command of the Seas. 
The Wars of Latter Ages ſeem to be made in 
the Dark, in reſpect of the Glory and Honour 
which refleCtcd upon Men from the I/ars in An- 
fient Time. Thcre be now for Martial Encou- 
ragement, ſome Degrees and Orders of Chival- 
ry, which nevertheleſs arc conferred promiſcu- 
ouſly upon Soldiers, and no Soldicrs 3 and ſome 
Remembrance perhaps upon the Scutchion z and 
forne Hoſpitals for maimed Soldiers, and fuch 
like Things. But in Anticnt Times, the Tro- 
-_ creed upon the place of the Victory z the 
'uneral Laudatives and Monuments for thoſe 
that died in the Wars ; the Crowns and Gar- 
lands perſonal 3; the Style of Emperor, which 
the great King of the World aftcr borrow- 
&d; the Triumphs of che Generals upon their 
Return; the great Donatives and Largefles up- 
on the Disbanding of the Armies, were things 
able to cnflame all mens Courages. But above 
all, that of the Triumph amongſt the Romans, 
was not Pageant or Gaudery, but one of the 
Wiſeſ and Nobleſt Inftitutions that ever was : 
for it contained three things, Honour to the 
Generat; Riches to the Treaſury out of the 
ou!» and Dovatives to the Army. But that 
onour perheps were not ft for Monarchies, Cx- 
tept it be in the Perſon of the Monarch himſclt; 
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or his Sons 3 as it came to pals in the times of the 
Roman Emperors, who did impropriate the Actu- 
al Triumphs to themſelves, and their Sons, for 
ſuch Wars as they did atchicvec in Perſon; and 
left only for Wars atchieved by Subjects, ſome 
Triumphal Garments and Evſigns to the Gene- 
ral. 
To conclude , No Man can, by Care taking 
( as the Scripture faith ) add a cubit to bis Stature, 
in this little Model of a Mans Body; but in the 
great Frame of Kingdoms and Commonwealths , it 
is in the power of Princes or Eſtates to add Am- 
plitude and Greatneſs to their Kingdoms. For by 
introducing ſuch Ordinances, Conſtitutions and 
Cuſtoms, as we have now touched, they may 
ſow Greatneſs to their Poſterity and Succcſhon, 
But theſe things are commonly not obſerved, but 
left to take their chance. 


XR X, 
Of Regiment of Health. 


HERE is a2 Wiſdom in this beyond the 
Rules of Phyfick; A Mans own obſervati- 

on what he tinds good of, and what he finds 
hurt of, is the beſt Phyſick, to preſerve Health, 
But it is a ſafer concluſion to ſay, This agreeth not 
well with me, therefore I will not continue it, than 
this, I find no offence of this, therefore T may uſe 
it, For ſtrength of Nature in Youth paſſeth 
over 
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over many Exceſſes which are owing by a Man 
til his Age. Diſcern of the coming on of years, 
and think not to do the ſame things ſtill; for 
Age will not be detied. Beware of ſudden 
change in any great point of Dietz and if ne- 
celſity inforce it, tit the relt toit : For it is a ſe- 
cret both in Nature and State, that it is ſafer to 
change many things than one. Examine thy 
Cuſtoms of Diet, Sleep, Exerciſe, Apparel, and 
the like : And try in any thing thou thale judg 
hurtful, to diſcontinue it by little and little 3 but 
ſo, asit thou doſt tind any inconvenience by the 
change, thou come back to it again : Forit is 
hard to diſtinguiſh that which is generally held 
good and wholſome, from that which is good 
particularly, and fit-for a mans own Body. To be 
tree minded, and cheertully diſpoſed at hours of 
Meat, and of Sleep, and of Exerciſe, is one of 
the beſt precepts for long Lite. As for the Paſ- 
fions and Studies of the Mind 3 avoid Envy, an- 
xious Fears, Anger fretting inwards, ſubtile and 
knotty Inquilitions, Joys, and Exhilarations in 
Exceſs, Sadneſs not communicated z entertain 
Hopes, Mirth rather than Joy: variety of De- 
lights, rather than Surfeit of them, Wonder and 
Admiration, and therefore Novelties , Studies 
that fill the mind with ſplendid and illuſtrious 
Objects, as Hiſtories, Fables, and Contempla- 
tions of Nature. If you fly Phylick in Health 
altogether, it will be too ſtrange for your Body 
when you ſhall necd it, If you make it too fa- 


miliar, it will work no extraordinary effect when 
| I 3 Sickneſs 
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Sickneſs cometh. I commend rather ſome Diet 
for certain Scaſons, than frequent uſc of Phyſick, 
cxcept it be grown into a cultom : For thoſe 
Diets alter the Body more, and trouble it leſs. 
Deſpiſc no new accident in your Body, but ask 
opinion of it, In Sickneſs reſpect Health prin- 
cipally, and in Health, AGion : For thole that 
put their Bodfes to endure in Health, may in moſt 
Sickneſſes, which are not very ſharp, be cured 
only with Diet and tending. Celſus could never 
have ſpoken it as a Phyſician, had he not been a 
wiſe Man withal, when he giveth it for one of 
the great Precepts of Health and Laſting, That a 
Man do vary, and intcrchange contraries, but 
with an inclination to the more benign cxtream. 
Uſe Falling and full Eating, but rather full Eat- 
ing Watching and Sleep, but rather Sleep 3 
Sitting and Exerciſe, but rather Exerciſe, and 
the like: So {hall Naturc be cherithed, and yet 
taught Mafterics, Phyſicians arc ſome of them (0 
plcaling, and conformable to the humour of the 
Patient, as they prels nat the true cure of the Di- 
{caſe 3 and ſome,other are ſo regular, in procee- 
ding according, to Art for the Diſeaſe, as they 
re(pect not futhcicntly the condition of the Pati- 
cnt, Take oneof a middle temper, or if it may 
not be taund in one Man, combine two of either 
force, and forget not to call as wall the beſt ac- 
quaintcd with your Body, as the beft reputed of 
for his Faculty. 
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XXXI1. 
i Of Suſpicion, 


USPICIONS amongſt thoughts are like 
Bats amongſt Birds, they ever tly by twilight. 
Certainly they are to be repreſſed, or at leatt 
well guarded ; for they cloud the Mind, they 
leeſe Friends, and they check with Bulineſs, 
whereby Buſineſs cannot go on currant”and con- 
ſtantly. They diſpoſe Kings to Tyranny, Huſ- 
bands to Jealouſie, Wiſe Men to Irrclolution and 
Melancholy. They are defects, not in the 
Heart, but in the Brain 3 for they take place in - 
the ſiouteſt Natures : As in the cxample of Henry 
the Seventh of England, there was not a more 
Suſpicious Man, nor a more Stout : And in fuch 
a compoſition they do {mall hurt. For common- 
ly they are not admitted, but with cxamination 
whether they be likely or no; but in fearful Na- 
tures they gain ground too falt, There is no- 
thing makcs a Man ſwſpe& much, more than to 
know little; and therctore Men thould remedy 
Srſpicion, by procuring to know more, and not 
to keep their Suſpicions in ſmother. What 
would Men have? Do they think thoſe they 
umploy and deal with are Saints? Do they not 
think they will have thcir own ends, and be 
truer to themſelves than to them? therefore 
there is no better way to moderate Suſpicions, 
I 4 than 
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than to account upon ſuch Sxſpicions as true, 
and yct to bridle them as falſe. For fo far a 
Man ought to make uſe of Szſpicions, as to pro- 
vide, as if that ſhould be true that he ſuſpedr, 
yet it may do him no hurt. S#ſpicrons that the 
mind of it ſelf gathers are but Buzzes, but S#- 
ſpicions that are artificially nouriſhed, and put 
into Mens heads by the tales and whiſpering of 
others, have Stings. Certainly the bett means 
to clear the way in this ſame Wood of Swſpici- 
ons , is frankly to communicate them with the 
Party that he ſuſpetis 3 for thereby he ſhall be 
ſure to know more of the truth of them than he 
did bctorez and withall, ſhall make that Party 
more circumſpc&, not to give further caule of 
Suſpicion, But this would not be done to Men of 
baſe Naturcs : For they, if they tind themſelves 
once ſuſpeted, will never be true. The Italians 
ſay, Soſpetts licentia fedes, 2s if Suſpicion did give 
a Paſport to Faith: But it ought rather to kindle 
it, to diſcharge it (clt. 


XXXII, 
Of Diſcourſe. 


” OME 'in their Diſcourſe deſire rather cons 
\_) mendatiun of Wit, in being able tohold all 
Arguments, than of Judgment in diſcerning 
what is true: As if it were a praiſe to know 


. What might be ſaid, and not what ſhould be 


thought, 
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thought Some have certain Common Places, 
and Themes, wherein they are good, and want- 
variety 3 which kind of Poverty is for the moſt 
part tedious, and when it is once perceived, ri- 
diculous. The honourableſt part of Talk, is to 

ive the Occalion, again, to moderate and paſs 
to ſomewhat elſe; tor then a Man leads the 
Dance. It is good in Diſcexyſe and Speech of 
Converſation, to vary and interminglc Specch of 
the preſent occalion with Arguments, Tales with 
Reaſons, asking of Queſtions with telling of 
Opinions, and Jeſt with Earneſt: For it isa dull , 
thing to Tire, and as we ſay now, to Jade any 
thing too far. As for Jeſt, there be certain 
things which ought to be priviledged from it; 
namely,Religion,Matters of State,Great Perſons, 
any Mans preſent Buſineſs of importance, and 
any Caſethat deſerveth pity. Yet there be ſome 
that think their Wits have been aſleep, except 
they dart out ſomewhat that is piquant, and to 
the quick: That isa vein which would bebridlcd. 


Parce, Puer, ſtimulis, & fortins utere loris. 


And generally men ought to find thedifference 


| between Saltneſs and Bitterneſs. Certainly he 


that hath a Satyrical Vein, as he maketh others 
afraid of his Wit, ſo he had need be afraid of 
others Memory. He that queſtioneth much, ſhall 
learn much, and content much; but eſpecially 
it he apply his Queſtions to the skill of the Per- 
jons whom he asketh ; For he ſhall give them ny 
J Ca 
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calzon to pleaſe themſelves in ſpeaking, and hin 


{elf ſhall continually gather knowledg. But let 
his Queſtions not be troubleſome 3 for that is ft 
for a Poſer : And let him be ſure to leave othe 
Men their turns toſpeak. Nay, it there be any 
that would reign.,and take up all the time,let him 
find means to take them off, and to bring other 
on, as Mulicians uſe to do with thoſe that dance 
too long Galliards. If you difſemble ſometime 
your knowledg of that you are thought to know, 
you ſhall! be thought another time to know that 
you know not, Speech of a Mans (elf ought to be 
{eldom,and well choſen. I knew one was wont 
to ſay in ſcorn, He muſt needs be a Wiſe Man, be 
Speaks ſo mnch of himſelf : And there is but one 
caſe, wherein a Man may commend himſclt with 
good Grace, and that is,in commending Vertu 
in another; eſpecially if it be ſuch a Vertue where- 
unto himſelf pretenderh. Speech of touch to- 
wards others ſhould be ſparingly ufed : For Diſ- 
coxrſe ought to be as a Field, without coming 
home to any Man, I knew two Noblemen of the 
Welt part of England, whereot the one was gi- 
ven to Scoft, but kept ever Royal Cheer in his 
Houſe: The other would ask of thoſe that had 
been at the others Table, Tell truly, was there 
never a Flout or dry Blow given : To which the 
Gueſt would anſwer, Such and ſuch a thing paſ- 
ſed : The Lord would ſay, I thought he would mar 
a good Dinner. Diſcretion of Speech is more than 
Eloquence 3 and to ſpeak agreeably to him with 
whom we deal, is more than to ſpeak in good 
words, 
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words, or in good order. A good continued 

h, without a good Speech of Interlocution, 
ſhews flownelsz avd a good Reply, or ſecond 
Speech without a good {ctled Speech, (heweth 
Shallowneſs and Weakneſs; as we ſee in Bealts, 
that thoſe that are weakeſt in the Courle, are yet 
nimbleſt in the Turn as it isbetwixt the Grey» 
hound and the Hare. Touſe too many Circum- 
ſtances c'rc one come to the Matter, is wearifomez 
toulſe none at all, is blunt, 
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XXXIII 
Of Plantations. 


LANTATIONS are amongſt Ancient, 
Primitive, and Heroical Works. When the 
World was young, it begat more Children; but 
now It 1s old, it begets fewer: for I may jultly 
account new Plantations to be the Children of 
tormer Kingdoms. TI like a Plantation in a pure 
Soyl, that is, where People are not Diſplanted, 
tothe end, to Plant others; for cl(c it is rather 
an Extirpation, than a Plantation. Planting of 
Countries is like Planting of Woods tor you 
mult make account to loſe almoſt Twenty years 
Proht, and expe& your Recompence in the end. 
Forthe principal thing that hath been the deſtru- 
Gon of moſt Plantations, hath been the baſe and 
haſty drawing, of protit in the firſt years. It is 
true, Speedy Pront is not to be neglected, as far 
as 
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as may ſtand with the good of the Plantatin 
but no further. It is a ſhameful and unbleſſe 
thing, to take the Scum of People, and wicket 
condemned Men, to be the People with whon 
you Plant : And not only fo, but it ſpoileth the 
Plantation tor they will ever live like Rogue, 
and not fall to work, but be lazy, and do mil. 
chief, and ſpend Victuals, and be quickly weary; F 
and then certihe over to their Country to thedil. 
credit of the Plantation. The People wherewith | © 
you Plant, ought to be Gardners, Plough-men, 
Labourers, Smiths, Carpenters, Joyners, Fiſher- p 
men, Fowlers, with ſome few Apothecaries c 
Surgeons, Cooks, and Bakers. In a Countrey , 
of Plantation, firſt look about what kind of Vi- 
tual the Country yields of it (elf to Hand; as Þ! ?! 
Cheſnuts, Walnuts, Pine-Apples, Olives, Dates, 
Plumbs, Cherries, Wild-Honey, and the like,and 
make uſe of them. Then conſider what Vidtu- 
al, or Eſculent things there are, which grow 
ſpeedily, and within the year as Parſnips, Car- 
rets, Turnips, Onions, Raddilh, Artichoaks of 
Feruſalem, Maiz , and the like. For Wheat, 
Barly, ard Oats, they ask too much labour : But 
with Peaſe and Beans you may begin,both becauſe 
they ask leſs labour, and becauſe they ſerve for 
Meat as well as for Bread. And of Rice likewiſe 
cometh a great increaſc, and it is a kind of Meat, 

Above all, there ought to be brought ſtore of 

Bisket, Oat-meal, Flour, Meal, and the like, in 

the beginning, till Bread may be had. For 

Beaſts and Birds, take chiefly ſuch as are leaſt 
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ubje& to Diſeaſes, and multiply faſteſt ; as 


Swine, Goats, Cocks, Hens, Turkeys , Geeſe, 
Houſe-Doves, and the like. The Victual in 
Plantations ought to be expended, almoſt as in 
abdicged Town ; that is, with a certain Allow- 


ance 3 and Ict the main part of the Cround em- 
loyed to Gardens or Corn, be to a common 
ſtock, and to be laid in, and fiorcd up, and then 
delivered out in Proportion, belides ſome Spots 
of ground that any particular Perſon will ma- 
nure for his own private uſe. Conſider like- 
wiſe what Commodities. the Soyl, where the 
Plantation'is, doth naturally yield, that they may 
ſome way help to defray the charge of the Plan- 
zation : So it be not, as was ſaid, to the untime- 
ly Prejudice of the main bufinefs; as it hath fa- 
red with Tobaccoin Virginia, Wood commonly 
aboundeth but too much, and therefore Timber 
is fit to be one. If there be Iron Ore,and Streams 
whereupon to ſet the Mills, Iron is a brave com- 
modity where Wood aboundeth. Making of 
Bay Salt, it the Climate be proper for it, would 
be put in experience. Growing Silk likewiſc, if 
any be, is a likely commodity, Pitchand Tar, 
where ſtore of Firs and Pines are, will not fail. 
So Drugs, and Sweet Woods, where they arc, 
cannot but yield great profit. Soap Aſhes like- 
wiſe, and other things that may be thought of. 
But moyl not too much under Ground ; tor the 
hope of Mincs is very uncertain, and uſcth to 
make the Planters lazy in other things. For Go- 
vernment, let it be in the hands of one aſſiſted 
with 
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with ſome Counſel 3 and lct them have Con 


miſhon to exercife Martial Laws with fore lirtj 
tation, And above all, Let Men make that Pry 
fit of being in the Wilderneſs, as they have Go 
always, and his ſervice before their eyes. It 
not the Gov:rnment of the Plantation depent 
upon too many Counſelfors and Undertakersin 
the Country that Planteth, but upon a temperate 
number; and let thoſe be rather Noblemen and 
Gentlemen, than Merchants; for they look eve 
to the preſent Gain. Let there be Freedoms for 
Cultom, till the Plantation be of Strength 3 and 
not only Freedom from Cuftom, but Freedom 
fo carry their Commodities, where they may 
make their bett of them, cxcept there be fotne 
ſpecial cauſe of Caution, Cram not in People, 
by ſending too falt, Company after Company, 
but rather hearken how they walte, and feud 
Supplies proportionably; but ſo, as the number 
may live well in the Plantation, and not by fur: 
charge be in penury, It hath bcen a great en-PÞ 
dangering to the health of fome Plantations, that 
they have built along the Sea and Rivers in ma- 
riſh and unwholefome Grounds. Theretore, 
though you begin there to avoid carriage, and Þ 
other like diſcommodities, yet build (tilt rather 3 3 
upwards from the Streams, than along, | Tr con- l 
cerneth likewiſe the health-of the Plantation, that Þ © 
they have good ftore of Salt with them, that they t 
may uſe it in their Victuals, when it ſhall be ne-Þ ® 
ceffary. I you Plans where Savages are, dont b 
only entertain them wirly rrities and gingles, bt L 
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Of Kiches. i UP 
uſe them juſtly and graciouſly, with ſufficient 


i ard nevertheleſs; and do not win their favour 
8 by helping them to invade their Enemies, but 
of for their defence it is not amiſs. And fend oft 


of them over to the Country that Plant, that they 
may ſee a better condition than their own, and 
commend it when they return, When the 
Plantation grows to ſtrength, then it is time 
to Plant with Women as well as with Men, 
that the Plantation may ſprcad into Genera- 


a. 3 = nr 


| 

" tions , and not be ever pieccd from without. 
AÞ8 It is the finfwlleſt thing in the World to for- 
m8 fake or dcftitute a Plantation once in For- 
x8 wardneſs; for belides the dithonour , it is guil- 
Þ tincfs of Blood of many commilſerable Perſ- 
le Ns. 

}, = 
= 7 

. XXXI1V, 


Of Riches. 


: Cannot call Riches better than the baggage 
of Vertue, The Roman word is better, In 
pedimenta \, for as the Baggage is to an Army, (0 
1s Riches to Vertue, It cannot be ſpared, nor 
left behind, but it hindreth the March: Yea, 
and the care of it ſometimes loſeth or difturberch 
the Victory, Of great Riches there is no real 
uſe, except it be in the Diltribation, the reſt is 
but conceit : So faith Solomon, Where much is, 
there are many to conſume it 3 and what bath tbe 
owners 
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owner, but the ſight of it with bis eyes ? The Pet. 
ſonal Fruition in any Man cannot reach to fee 
great Riches : There is a Cuſtody of them, ora 
power of Dole and Donative of them, or a 
Fame of them, but no (olid uſe to the owner, 
Do you not (ce what teigned Prices are ſet upon 
little Stones and Rarities ? And what works of 
Oltentation are undertaken, becaufe there might 
ſcem-to be ſume uſe of great Riches ? But then 
you will ſay, they may be of uſe to buy Men out 
ot dangers or troubles : as Solomon ſaith, Richer 
are as a ftrong Hold in the Imagination of the Rich 
Man, But this is excellently expreſſed, That it 
is in Imagination, and not always in Fad : For 
certainly great Riches have {old more Men than 
they have bought out. Scck not proud Riche, 
but ſuch as thou mayeſt get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, 
diſtribute cheerfully, and leave contentedly : Yet 
have no Abſtra&t nor Fricrly contempt of them, 
but diſtinguith, as Cicero faith well of Rabiriu 
Poſthumus , In ſtudio rei amplificande apparebat, 
non Avaritie predam, ſed inſtrumentum Bonitati, 
queri. Hearken alſo to Solomon, and beware of 
haſty gathering of Riches : Di feſtinat ad Divi 
#145, non erit inſons. The Poets feign, that when 
Plutws ( which is Riches ) is ſent from Fupiter, 
he limps and goes ſlowly ; but when he is ſent 
from Plato, he runs, and is {wift of foot z mean- 
ing, that Riches gotten by good mcans, and jult 
labour, pace flowly : But when they come by 
the dcath of others, ( as by thecourle of Inhe- 
. ritance, Tettaments, and the like ) they came 
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Of Riches. 129 
tumbling upon a Man. But it might be appli- 
ed likewife to Pluto, taking him for the Devil 3 
for when Riches come from the Devil ( as by 
Fraud, and Oppretiion, and unjuſt means ) they 
come upon Speed. The Ways to inrich are many, 
and moſt of them foul Parſimony is one of the 
beſt, and yet is not innocent; for it withholdeth 
Men from Works of Liberality and Charity. The 
Improvement of the Ground is the molt natural ob- 
taining, of Riches for it is our Great Mothers 
Bleſing, the Earths, but it is flow; and yet 
where the Men of great wealth do ftoop to Huſ- 
bandry, 1t multiplieth Riches excecdingly. I 
knew a Nobleman of England, that had the grea- 
teſt Audits of any Man in my time: A great 
Graher, a great Sheep-Maſlier, a great Timber- 
Man, a great Collier, a great Corn- Malier, a 
great Lead-Man, and fo ot Iron, and a number 
of the like points of Husbandry 3 fo as the Earth 
ſcemed a Seca to him in reſpect of the perpetual 
Importation. It was truly obſerved by One, 
that himfelt came very hardly to a little Riches, 
and very cably.to great Richesz for when a Mans 
ftock\ is come to that, that he can expecithe 
Prime of Markets, and overcome thole bargains, 
which for 'their greatneſs are few Mens Money, 
and be partner in the Indultries of Youager 
Men, he cannot butincreaſe mainly. The Gains 
of ordinary Trades and Vacations are honeſt, and 
furthered by two things, chiefly, by Diligence, 
and by a:;good Name, tor 2y09d and fair dealing, 
Bat the Gains of Bargains'kre of a more donbetul 
IK Nacure, 
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Nature, when Men (hall wait upon others Ne- 
ceſſity, broke by Servants and Inſtruments to 
draw them on, put off Gthers cunningly that 
would be better Chapmen, and the like praCtices 
which are crafty and naught. As for the Chap- 
ping of Bargains, when a Man buys, not to hold, 

tto {ell over again, that commonly grindeth 
double, both upon the Scller and upon the Buy- 
er. Sharings do greatly inrich, it the Hands be 
well choſen that are truſted. Uſwry is the cer- 


taineſt means of Gain, though one of the worſt; | 


as that whereby a Man doth eat his Bread, In ſu- 
dore wiltues alieni : And belides, doth plough 
upon Sundays. But yet, certain though it be, 
it hath Flaws; for that the Scriveners and Bro» 


kers do value unſound Men to ſerve their own F 


turn, The Fortwne, in being the firtt in an In- 
vention, or in a Prizzledg, doth cauſe fometimesa 
wonderful Overgrowth in Riches as it was with 
the frlt Sugar-Man in the Canaries : therefore if 
a Man can play the true Logician, to have as well 


Judgment as Invention, he may dogreat Matters, F 


e{petially if theTimes be fit. He that refteth upon 
Gang Certain, ſhall hardly grow to great Riches 
and he that puts all upon Adventures, doth oftcn- 
times break, and come-to Poverty : It is good 
therefore toguard Adventures with.Certainties that 
may*uphold lofſes: + Monopolies and Coemtion of 
Warcs for Reſale, where they are not reſtrained, 
are great means to enrich, ctpecially it the Party 
have intelligence what things are like to come 
ifito requeſt, -and to ſtore himſelt mn 
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Of Riches. 131 
Riches gotten by Service, though it be of the beſt 
Riſe, yet when they are gotten by Flattery, 
feeding Humours, and other ſervile Conditions, 
they may be placed m_ the Worſt. As for 
h(bing for Teftaments and Executorſhips, ( as Ta- 
citns Gith of Seneca, Teſtamenta & Orbos tanquam 
Indagine capi / it is yet worſe, By how much 
Men ſubmit themſelves to meancr perſons, than 
in Service. Believe not much them that ſeem to 
deſpiſe Richesz for they deſpiſe them that de- 
{pair of them, and none worſe when they come 
to then, Benot Penny-wiſe Riches have Wings, 
and ſometimes they fly away of themlclves 
ſometimes they muſt be ſet flying to bring in 
more. Men leave their Riches either to their kin- 
red, or to the Publickz and moderate Portions 
proper beſt in both. A great State left to an 

ir, is asa Lure to all the Birds of prey, round 
about toſeize on him, if he be not the better eſta- 
bliſhed in Years and Judgment. Likewile glo- 
rious Gifts and Foundations are like Sacrifices 
without Salt, and but the Painted Sepulchres of 
Alms, which ſoon will putrific and corrupt in- 
wardly : Therefore meaſure not thine advance- 
ments by quantity, but frame them by meaſure 3 
anddefer not Chatities till death : For certainly 
if aman weigh it rightly, he that doth ſois rather 
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XXRXV. 
Of Prophecies. 


MEAN not to ſpeak of Divine Prophecies, 
nor of Heathen Oraclcs, nor of Natural Prc- 
dicions, but only of Prophecies that have been 
of certain Memory, and from hidden Cauſes. 
Saith the Pythoniſſa to Saul, To morrow thor and 
thy Son ſhall be with me. Homer hath theſe Verles, 


At domus Anee cunts dominabitur oris 
Et nati natorum, Or qui naſcentur ab ills. 


A Prophecy, as it ſeems, of the Roman Empire. 
Seneca, the Tragedian, hath theſe Verſes, 


Ventent Anni 
| Secnla ſeris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, & ingens 
Pateat Tellus, Tiphyſqre novos 
*** © Detegat orbes), nec. ſit terris 
* Ultimg Thule: 

A Prophecy of this Diſcovery of America. The 
Daughter of* Polycrates dreamed, that Jupiter ba- 
thed her Father, and” Apollo anointed him 3 And 
it came to paſs that he was Crucihed in an open 
Place; where-the-Sun- made his Body run with 
Sweat, and the Rain waſhed it. Philip of m_ 

on 
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don dreamed he ſealed up his Wives Belly; 
whereby he did expound it that his Wite ſhould 
be barren: But Ariſtander the Sooth-ſayer told 
him his Wife was with Child, becauſe Men do 
not uſe to ſeal Veſſels that are empty. A Phan- 
taſm that appeared to M. Bratzs in his Tent; ſaid 
tohim, Philippis iteriem me videbis. Tiberius ſaid 
to Galba, Tu quoque, Galba, deguſtabis Imperium. 
In Veſpaſian's time, there went a Prophecy in the 
Eaſt, that thoſe that ſhould come forth of Fudea 
ſhould Reign over the World : Which though it 
may be, was meant of our Saviour, yet Tacitus 
expounds it of Veſpafian. Domitian dreamed the 
night before he was lain, that a Golden Head 
was growing out of the Nape of his Neck: 
And indeed the Succeſhon that followed him,tor 
many years made Golden Times. Henry the 
ſixth, of England, ſaid of Henry the ſeventh, 
when he was a Lad and gavehim Water, This 
is the Lad that ſhall enjoy the Crown for which we 
ſtrive. WhenT was in France, I heard fromone 
Do&tor Pena, that the Queen Mother, who was 
given to curious Arts, cauſed the King her Huſ- 
bands Nativity to be Calculated under a falſe 
Name : And the Aſtrologer gave a Judgment, 
that he ſhould be killed ina Duel; at which the 
Queen laughed, thinking her Husband to be a- 
bove Challenges and Duels:But he was ſlain upon 
a Courſe at Tilt,the Splinters of the Staff of Mon- 

gomery going in at his Bever, The trivial Prophe- 
cy'that I heard when I was a Child, and Queen 


Elizabeth was in the Flower of her Years, was 
K 3 When 
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When Hempe is ſpun, 
England's &ne. 4 


Whereby it was generally conceived, that af- 
ter the Princes had Reigned, which had the prin- 
cipal Letters of that Word Hempe, ( which were 
Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip, and Elizabeth, 
Exgland ſhould come to utter Confuſion 3 which 
thanks be to God is veritied in the Change of the 
Name 3 for that the Kings Style is no more of 
England, but of Britain. There was alſo another 
Propbecy, before the Year of 88. which 1 do not 
well underſtand: | | 


There ſhall be ſeen pon a day, 

Between the Baugh and the May, 

The Black, Fleet of Norway. 

When that is come and gone, 

England bxild Houſes of Lime and $one, 
For after Wars ſhall you bave none. 


It wag generally conceived to be meant of the 
Spaniſh Fleet that came in 88, For that the 

of Spains Surname, as they ſay, is Norway, 
The Prediction of Regiomontanus, 


| Oftiogeſſnuus oftavus mirabilis Annug, 


Was thought likewiſe accompliſhed, in the (gp- 
ding, of that great Fleet, being the greateſt1n 
frepgth, though not in Number, that ever ſwam 
(+, : \; ' i ; upon 
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upon the Sca. As for Cleon's Dream, I think it 
wasa Jeſt: It was, That he was devoured of a 
long Dragon 3 and it was expounded of a Maker 
of Sauſages that troubled him exceedingly. 
There are numbers of thelike kind, eſpecially if 
you include Dreams and Predidtions of Aſtrology. 
But I have ſet down theſe tew only of certain 
credit for example. My judgment is, that they 
ought all to be deſpiſed, and ought to ſerve but 
for Winter-talk by the Fire-fide: Though, when 
I fay Defpiſed, I mean it as tor Belict 3 tor other- 
wiſc, the ſpreading or publithing of them is in 


no ſort to be Deſpiſed ; tor they have done much. 


miſchief. And 1 ſee many ſevere Laws made to 
ſuppreſs them. That that hath given them grace, 
and ſome credit,conſifteth in three things: Firſt, 
That Men mark when they hit, and never mark 
when they mils; as they do generally alſo of 
Dreams. The ſecond is, That probable Conje- 
ures, or obſcure Traditions, many times turn 
themſclves into Propheſies, while the Nature of 
Man, which coveteth Dwination, thinks itno pe- 
ril to foretel that which indeed they do but col- 
kt: As that of Seneca's Verſe, For ſo much 
was then ſubje&t to Demonſtration , that the 
Globe of the Earth had great Parts beyond the 
Atlantick,, which might be probably conceived 
not to be all Sea : And adding thereto, the Tra- 
dition in Plato's Timews, and his Atlanticas, it 
Wh encourage one to turn it to a Prediftion, 

third and Laſt C which is the Great one ) 


is, That almoſt all of them, being intivice in 
K 4 num- 
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the Event paſt. 


— — 


XXXVI. 
Of Ambition. 


A MBITION is like Choler, which is an 
4 ) Humour that maketh Men Active, Ear- 
neſt, full of Alacrity, and Stirring, if it bc not 
topped : But if it be ſtopped, and cannot have 
his way, it becometh Adutt, and thereby Malign 
and Venomous. . So Ambitions Men, it they tind 
the way open for their Riling, and fiill get for- 
ward, they are rather Bufic than Dangerous ; 
but it they be checke in their detires, they become 


Hecretly diſcontent , and look upon Mcn and 


Matters with an Evil Eye, and are belt pleaſed 
when things go backward, which is the worlt 
property in a Servant of a Prince or State, 
Therefore it is good for Princes, if they uſc 4m- 
bitines Men, to handle it ſo, as they be (till Pro- 
grefhve, and not Retrograde 3 which , becauſe 
it cannot be without inconvenience, it is good 
not touſe ſuch Natures at all. For it they riſe 
not with their Service, they will take order to 
wake their Scrvice tall with them. But tincc we 
have ſaid, it were good not to ule Mcn of Apbi- 
tious Natures, except it be upon necdhhty, 'it is 
ft we ſpeak in what caſes they are of ——_ 
| (oc 


number, have been Impoſtures, and by idle and 
crafty Brains meerly contrived and feigned after 
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Good Commanders in the Wars muſt be taken, 
bethey never ſo Ambitious 3, for the uſe of their 
Service diſpenſeth with the reft ; and to take a 
Soldier without Ambition, is to pull off his Spurs, 
There is alſo great uſe of Ambitious Men, in be- 
ing, Skreens to Princes in matters of Danger and 
Envy 3 tor no Man will take that part, except 
hebec likea ſecld Dove, :that mounts and mounts, 
becauſe he cannot ſee- about him. - There is uſe 
alſo of Ambitirnes Men , in pulling down the 
greatneſs of any Subjedt that over-tops 3 as Ti- 
beries uſed Macro in pulling down of Sejames. 
Since therefore they muſt be uſed in ſuch caſes, 
there reſteth to ſpeak how they are to be bridled, 
that they may be leſs Dangerous, There is leſs 
Danger of them, it they be of mean Birth, than 
if they be Noble; and if they be rather harſh of 
Nature, than Gracious and Popular; and if they 
be rather new raiſed, than-grown cunning, and 
fortiticd in their Greatneſs. | It is counted by 
ſome. a weakneſs in;Princes to have Favonrites 3 
but it is of all others the belt remedy againſt Am- 
bitions| Great Ones. For when the way of plea- 
ſuring and diſpleaſuring lieth by the Favorrite, it 
is impoſſible any other thould be Qver-great. An- 
other means to curb them, is to ballance them 
by others 4s proud as they, But then there muſt 
be ſorge middle Counſeltors to keep things ſtea- 
dy; for' without that Ballaſt the Ship willroul 
too much. - At the leaſt, ,a Prince may animate 
and inure ſome mcaner Perſons, to be as it were 
Scourges to Ambitions Men. As for the having, 
of 
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of them obnoxious to ruine, if they be of fear- 
ful Natures, it may do well ; but if they be Stout 
and Daring, it may precipitate their Defigns,and 
prove Dangerous. As for the pulling of them 
down, if the Afairs require it, and that it may 
not be done with fatety ſuddenly, the only way 
15, the interchange continually of Favours and 
Diſgraces; whereby they may not know what to 
cxpect, and bc as it were in a Wood. Of Am 
bitions, it is leſs harmful the Ambition to prevail 
in great things, than that other to appear in eve- 
ry thing 3 for that breeds confuſion, and mars 
baſmeſs. But yet it is leſs Danger, to have an 
Ambitions Man ſtirring in buſineſs, than great in 
dependences. He that ſceketh to be eminent 
amongſt able Men, hatha great task; but thatis 
ever good for the Publick ; but he that plots to 
be the only Figure amongſt Cyphers, is the decay 
ofan whole Age: - Honour hath three things in it: 
The Vantage Ground to do good, the approach 
to Kings and Principal Perſons, and the raiſing 
of: a Mans own Fortunes. | He that hath the bet 
of theſe Intentions when he aſpireth, is an honeſt 
Man; and that Prince that can diſcern of theſe 
Intentions in another that aſpircth, is' a wiſe 
Prince. Generally, let Princes and States chuſe 
{ach Miniſters as are more ſenſible of Duty, than 
of Rifingz and ſuch as love Bufineſs rather upon 
Cooſcience, than upon Bravery and let them 
diſcern a buſic Nature from a willing Mind.” * ' 


of 
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XXXVII 
Of Marks and Triumphs. 


HESE things are but Toys, to come a- 
T mongſft ſuch ſeriqus Obſervations. But 
yet, fince Princes will have ſuch things, it is bet- 
ter they ſhould be graced with Elegancy, than 
daubed with Coſt, Dancing to Song, is a thing 
of gxeat State and Pleaſure. . I underſtand it, 
that the Song be in Choir, placed aloft, and ac- 
companied with ſome broken Mulick, and the 
Ditty fitted to the Device. AGing in Song, eſpe- 
oy in Dialogues, hath an extream good 

race : I ſay Afivg, not Dancing, ( for that is 
a mean and vulgar thing, ) and the Vaiges of the 
Dialogue would be ſtrong and manly, ( a Baſe, 
and a Tenor, no Treble,) and the Ditty High 
and Tragical, not Nice, or Dainty. | Several 
Choirs placed one over againlt another , and ta- 
king the Voice by Catches, Anthem-wiſc, give 
great Pleaſure. Turning Dances into Figure isa 
childiſh curioſity 3 and generally let it be noted, 
that thoſe things which I here {ct down, are ſuch 
as do naturally take the Senſe, and nut xeſpc& 
petty Wonderments,, I is true, the Alterations 
of Scenes, {o it be quietly, and without noiſe, 
are things of great Beauty and Pleaſure; for they 
ied and relieve the Eye, before it be full of the 
lame Object. Let the Scexec abound with Light, 

| ſpecially 
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ſpecially Coloured and Varied ; and let the þ 
kers, or any other that are to come down fre 
the Scene, have ſome- motions upon the Scene 
{clf, before their coming down 3. for it draws th 
Eye ſtrangely, and a it with-great Pleaſur 
to deſire to ſee that it cannot pertely diſcem, 
Let the Songs be Loud and Chearful., and « 
Chirpings or Pulings. Let the Vick likewiſehe 
Sherp and Loud, and'well placed. The Colon 
that ſhew beſt by Candle-light, are White, Car 
nation, and a kind of Sea-water Green ;, and 
Oes or Spangs, as they are of no great Coſt, { 
they are of moſt Glory. As for Rich Embroider, 
it is loſt, and not diſcerned, Let the Smits d 
Maskers be graceful, and ſuch as become the Per 
ſon when the Vizars are off, not after example 
of known Attires; Turks, Soldiers, Mariner, 
and the like, Let Anti-macky not be long, they 
have been commonly of Fools, Satyrs, Baboons, 
Wild-men, Antiques, Beaſts, Spirits, Witches, E- 
thiops, Pigmies, Turquets, Nymphs, Ruſticks, 
Cupids, Statua's moving, ' and the like. ' As for 
Angels, it is not Comical enough to put them in 
Anti-masks ;, and any thing that is hideous, # 
Devils, Gyants, is on the 'other fide as unfit, 
But chiefly, let the Mwfick, of them be Recreative, 
and with ſome ſtrange Changes. Some ſwet 
Odowrs ſaddenly coming torth , without any 
drops falling, are in ſuch a'Company, as there 
is Steam and Heat, things of -great pleaſure and 
refreſhment. Doxble Masks, -one of Men, ano- 
ther of Ladies, addeth Stateand- Variety. = 
1 a 
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lis nothing, except the Room be kept clear and 


neat. 

For Jufts, and Trurneys, and Barriers, the Glo- 
riescf them are chiefly in the Chariots, wherein 
the Challengers make their Entry, ſpecially it 
they be drawn with ſtrange Beaſts, as Lions,Bears, 
Camels, and the like 3 or in the Devices of their 
Entrance, or in the Bravery of their Livcries, or 
in the goodly Furniture of thcir Horſes and Ar- 
mor, Bat enough of thele toys. 


 E———_—_ 


XXXVIII. 
Of Nature in Mer. 


ATURE is often Hidden, ſometimes O- 
vercome, {cldom Extinguiſhcd. Force 
maketh Nature more violent in the Return ; Do- 
Grine and Diſcourſe maketh Nature leſs impor- 
tune: But Cuſtom only doth alter and ſubdue 
Nature, He that ſeeketh Victory over his Na- 
ture, . let him not ſet himſelf too great, nor too 
{mall Tasks, for the firit will make him Deje&ed, 
by often_Failings 3 and the ſecond will make 
hima ſmall Procceder, though by often Prevail- 
ings. And at the hrſt, let him practiſe with 
Helps, as Swimmers do with Bladders or Ruſhes 
but after a time let him praftiſe with diſadvan- 
tages, as Dancers do' with thick Shooes : For it 
breeds great PerfeQjon, if the pradtice be har 
der than the Uſe, Where Nature is 1tlighty, 
I Es ; | and 
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and therefore the Viory hard, the Degrees hal 
need be, Firit, to (tay and arreſt Natvre in titne 
like to him that would ſay over the Four and 
Twenty Letters when he was Angry, than togy 
leſs in quantity : As if one ſhould in forbearing 
Wine, come from drinking Healths to a Draught 


at a Meal, and laſtly to diſcontinue altogether; Þ 
But if a Man have the Fortitude and Refolution F 


to enfranchiſe himſelf at once, that is the beſt 


Optimus ille animi vindex, ledentia petus 
Vincula qui rupit, dedoluitque ſemel. 


Neither is the Ancient Rule amiſs to bend F 
Nature as a wand to a contrary Extream, where- Þ 
by to ſet it right, underſtanding it where the F 


contrary Extream is no Vice. Let not a Man 


forcea Habit upon himſclf with a perpetual Con- 


tinuance, but with ſome Intermiſhon ;, for both F 
the Pauſe re-inforceth the new Onſct : And ifa Þ 


Man that is not pcrfe&t be ever in praCtice, he 
ſhall as well praCtifc his Errors, as his Abilities, 
and induce one Habit of bothz and there is no 
means to help this, but by ſeaſonable Intermiſſi- 
on. But let not a Man truſt his Vidtory over his 
Nature too far; for Nature will lie bugied a great 
time, and yet revive upon the Occalion of Tem- 
ptation, - Like as it was with #ſop's _ 
turned from a Cat to. a Woman, who ſire 'ver 
demurely at the Boards end, ill a Mouſe run be- 
fore her. Therefore let a, Man cither avoid the 
Occaſion altogether, or put Himſelf often _ 
that 
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that he tay be little moved with it. A Mans 
Natwre is beſt perceived in privateneſs, for there 
is no Aﬀectation in Paſtion, for that putteth a 
Man out of his Precepts3 and in a new Caſe of 
Experiment,for there Cuſtom leaveth him. They 
are happy Men whoſe Natures ſort with their 
Vocations, otherwiſe they may ſay, Mrltim In- 
cola fuit Anima mea 3 when they converſe in thoſe 


' theydonot affe&t. In Studies whatſoever a Man 
* commandeth upon himſelf, let him ſet hours for 
* it; but whatſoever is agreeable to his Natwre, 
| let himtake no care for any ſet Times, for his 
| thoughts will fly to it of themſelves; ſo as the 


ſpaces of other buſine(s or Studies will ſuffice. A 


Mans Natxre runs cither to Herbs or Weeds; 
| therefore let him ſcafonably water the one, and 
| deliroy the other, 


———— -— _ 


XXXIX. 
Of Cuſtom and Education. 


w_— 


M E N S\ Thoughts are much according to 


their Inclination, their Diſcourſe and 
Speeches according to their Learning and infu- 
ſed Opinions 3 but their Deeds are atter as they 
have-been accxſtomed : And therefore as Machia- 
vl well noteth, ( though in an ill-favoured In- 
ſtance ) there is no tratting to the force of Na- 
ture nor” to the bravery of Words, except tt be 
corroborate by Crefom. His inſtance is, that for 


the 
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theatchieving of a deſperate Conlpiracy, a Ma 
ſhould not reſt upon the hercenels of any Mays 
Nature, or his reſolute undertakings 3 but take 
ſuch an one as hath had his hands formerly 
Blood, But Muchiave! knew not of a Frier Cle 
ment, not a Ravilliac, nor a Faureguy, nor a Ba 
tazer Gerrard; yct this Rule holdeth Rill, that 
Nature, nor the Engagement of Words are na Þ 
ſo forcible as Cu/toms, Only Superltition is now Þ 
{o wcll advanced, that Men of the tirli blood ar Þ 
as firm as Butchers by Occupation, and Votay Þ 
Reſolution is made Equipollent to Cztom, even 
in matter ot blood, In other things the predo- 
minancy of Cxſtom is cvcry where vilible, inſ 
much as a Man would wonder to hcar Men Pro- 
feſs, Proteſt, Engage, give great Words, and 
then do jult as they have done betore, as it they 
were dead Images, and Engincs moved only by 
the wheels of Cuſtom. Welce allo the ReignorÞ 
Tyranny of Cuſtom, what it iss The Indian 
(I mcan theScct of their Wiſe Men ) lay chem- 
ſelves quictly upon a ſtack of Wood, and ſo St 
crifice themſelves by tire. Nay, the Wives firive 
to be burncd with the Corps of their Husbands 
the Lads of Sparts of ancient time, were wont 
to be f——_ upon the Altar of Diane without 
ſo much as Squeceking, I remember wn the. begin- 
ning of Qucen Elizabetbs time, of England, an 
Iriſh Rebel condemned, put: up a Petition. to the 
Depwty that he might be hanged in a.Wyth, and 
not in an Haltcr, becauſe it had been (@uſed with 
former Rebels, There be Monks in hat for 
Cn- 
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Pennance, that will fit a whole night in a Veſſel 
of Water, till they be ingaged with hard Ice. 
Many examples may be put down of the Force 
of Cuſtom, both upon mind and body. There- 
fore ſince Cxſtom is the Principal Magjittrate of 
Mans lite, Jet Men by all means endeavour to ob- 
tain good Cieſtoms, Certainly Crtom: is molt per- 


| fect when it beginneth in young years: This we 
# call Education, which is in effcCt butan early Cu- 
flom. So we ſee in Languages, the Tongue is 
more pliant to all Expretlions and Sounds, the 
| Joynts are more ſupple to all Feats of Activity - 


and motions in Youth than afterwards. For it 


| is true, the late Learners cannot ſo well take the 


ply, except it be in fome minds that have not {ut- 


| fered themſelves to tix, but have kept themſelves 
# open and preparcd to receive continual amend- 
| ment, which is exceeding rare. But if the Force 
| of Cuſtom, Simple and Separate, be great, the 


Force of Cxftom Copulate, and Conjoyned, and 
Collegiate, is far greater. For there Example 
teacheth,Company comfortcth,Emulation quick- 
neth, Glory raiſcth : So as in ſuch Places the 
Force of Cuſtom is in his Exaltation. Certainly 
the great multiplication of Vertues upon human 
Nature, rclteth upon Societics well Ordained ayd 
Diſciplined : for Commonwealths and good 
Governments do nouriſh Vertue Grown, but do 
not much mend the Seeds. But the miſery is, 
that the moſt effeQtual Means are now applicd to 
the Ends leaſt to be delired. 


Of 
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—— — 


| 
Of Fortune. 


T cannot be denicd, but outward accidents ; 
conduce much to Fortune : Favour, Oppor Þ 
tunity, Death of others, Occaſion hitting Vertue. 


But chiefly the mould ofa Mans Fortune 15 in his 


own hands. Faber quiſque Fortune ſue, (aith the | 
Poet. And the molt frequent of External Cau-F 
{es is, that the Folly of one Man is the Fortune 
of another, For no Man proſpers ſo ſuddenly, F 


as by others Errors. Serpens niſi Serpentem come- 
derit non fit Draco. Overt and Apparent Ver- 


tucs bring forth Praiſe; but there be Secret and 
Hidden | mn that bring forth Fortune, Cer 
tain Deliverics of a Mans felt, which have noÞ 
Name. The Spaniſh Name, Deſemboltura, part-Þ 
ly expreficth them, when there be nut Stands 
nor Reſtivencl(s in a Mans Nature, but that theÞ 
Wheels of his Mind kcep way with the WheekF 
of his Fortune. For fo Livy ( after he had de-P 
ſcribed Cato Major, in thcte words, In ille vin, Þ 
tantum Robur Corporis & Animi fuit, ut quocunque Þ 


loco natus eſſet, Fortunam ſibi fatturus videretur ) 
falleth upon that that he had, Verſatile Ingenizm, 
Theretore it a Man look tharply and attentively, 
he ſhall ſee Fortzene : For though ſhe be blind, yet 
ſhe is not ;nviftible. The Way of Fortune is like 


the Mz/kge Way in the Skic, which is a Mecting 
or 
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or Knot of a number of ſmall Stars 3 not ſeen a- 
ſunder, but giving Light together : Soare there 
anumber of little, and ſcarce diſcerned Vertues, 
or rather Faculties and Cuſtoms that make men 
Fortwnate. The Ttaliansnote {ome of them, ſuch 
as a Man would little think : When they ſpeak 
of one that cannot do amiſs, they will throw in 
into his other Conditions that he hath, Poco di 
Matto. And certainly, there be not two more 
Fortunate Propertics, than to have a Lztle of the 
Fool, and not tvo much of the Honeſt, Theretore 
extream Lovers of their Country, or Maſicrs, 
were never Fortunate, neither can they be. For 
when a Man placeth his thoughts without him- 
ſelf, he gocth not his own way. An haſty For- 
tune maketh an Enterprifer and Remover ;, ( the 
French hath it better, Enterprenant, or Remuant ) 
"F but the exerciſed Fortrne maketh the able Man. 
* Fortune is to be Honourcd and Reſpected, if it 
-E bebut _ Daughters, Confidence and Reputa- 
' tion: For thoſe two Felicity brecdeths the hiſt, 
within a Mans fclf, the later in others towards 
him. All Wiſe men todecline the Envy of their 
own Vertucs, uſe to aſcribe them to Providence 
and Fortwne 3 for ſo they may the better aſſume 
them: And beſides, it is Greatneſs in a Man to 
be the Care of the Higher Powers. So Ceſar ſaid 
to the Pilot in the Tempeſt, Ceſarem portas, & 
Fortunam ejus. So Sylla choſe the Name of Fe- 
lix, and not of Magnus. And it hath been no- 
ted, that thoſe that aſcribe openly too much to 
their own Wiſdom and Pol cy, end Unfortunate, 
2 It 
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It is written, That Timotheus the Athenian, after 
he had, in the Account he gave to the State of 
his Government, often interlaced his Speech, 
And in this Fortune had no part, never proſpercd 
inany thing he undertook afterwards, Certain- 
ly there be, whoſe Fortunes arc like Homers Ver- 
fes, that have a Slide and Ealincſs more than 


the Verſes of other Poets, as Plutarch faith of Ti- 


moleous Fortune, in reſpc& of that ot Ageſilaws, or 


Epaminondas : And that this thould be, no doubt | 


it 15 much in a Mans \clt. 


XLL 
Of Uſary. 


\ /FTANY have made witty InveRtves a- þ 


gainſt Vſzery. They ſay, That it is pity 
the Devil ſhould have Gods part, which is the 


Tithe. That the Uſarer is the greatelt Sabbath- Þ 


breaker, becauſe his Plough goeth every Sznday. 


That the UVſzrer is the Drone that Virgil ſpeak- Þ 


cth of : 


Ignavum fucos pects & preſepibus arceut. 


That the Vſwrer breaketh the firſt Law that was Þ 


made for Mankind after the Fall ; which was, 
In ſudore viltus tui comedes panem trum, not, Io 
ſudore wulties aliexi, That Uſurers ſhould have 


Orenge-tawny Bonnets, becauſe they do Jurn 
at 
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That it is againſt Nature, for Money to beget 
Money, and the like. Ifay this only, That Uſz- 
ry is a Conceſſiem propter duritiem cordis : For fince 
there muſt be Borrowing and Lending, and Men 
are ſo hard of Heart, as they will not lend freely, 
' F Oſfary mult be permitted. Some others have 
| © made Suſpicious and Cunning Propoſitions of 
" F Banks, diſcovery of Mens Eſtates, and other In- 
© ventions, but few have ſpoken of Vſarry uſcful- 
* | ly. Itis good to ſet before us the Incommodities 
* and Commodities of Uſury, that the good may be 
cither Weighed out, or Culled out 3 and warily 
to provide, that while we make forth to that 
which is better, we meet not with that which is 
worlec, 
The Diſcommodities of Vſwry are, Firſt, That 
it makes fewer Merchants; for were it not for 
this lazy Trade of Uſzry, Money would not lie 
Rill, but would in great part be employed upon 
Merchandiſing, which is the Vena Porta of 
Wealth in a State, The ſecond, That it makes 
| poor Merchants; for as a Farmer cannot huſ- 
"F band his Ground fo well, if he fit at a great 
Rent: So the Merchant cannot drive his Trade 
{o well, if he ſit at great Vſzery. The third is 

* incident to the other two; and that is, The de- 

| cay of Cuſtoms of Kings or States, which Ebb 
> © or Flow with Merchandizing. The fourth, That 
5 Þ itbringeth the Treaſure of a Realm or State into 
"Þ afew hands; for the Uſurer being, at Certainties, 
and others at Uncertaintics, at the cnd of the 
Game moſt of the Money will be in the Box; 
L 3 and 
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and ever a State flouriſheth, when Wealth is 
more equally ſpread. The fifth, That it beats 
down the Price of Land 3 for the employment Þ 
of Money is chiefly cither Mcrchandizing or Pur. Þ 
chaſing z and UVſury way-lays both. The fixth, Þ 
That it doth dull and damp all Induſtries, Im- F 
provements, and new Inventions, wherein Mo- F 
ney would be ſtirring, if it were not for this Slug, Þ 
The laſt, That it is the Canker and Ruine | 
many Mens Eſtates, which in proceſs of time | 
breeds a publick Poverty. 
On the other fide, the Commodities of Uſury Þ 
are: Firſt, That howſocver Uſary in ſome re- F 
{pc& hindreth Mcrchandizing, yct in ſome other F 
it advanccth it; for it is certain, that the grea- Þ 
teſt part of Trade is driven by young Merchants, 
upon borrowing at Intereſt : So as if the Vſierer 
either call in, or keep back his Money, there will 
enſue preſently a great ſtand of Trade, Theſe F 
cond is, That wcre it not for this cafie borrow- F 
ing upon Intereſt, Mens neceſſtics would draw 
upon them a moſt ſudden undoing, in that they 


would betorccd to ſell their Means ( be it Lands F 


or Goods) far under foot 3 and ſo whercas Vſw- F 
ry doth but gnaw upon them, bad Markets 

would {wallow them quite up. As for Mortga- 
ging or Pawning, it will little mcnd the matter; Þ 
or cither Men will not take Pawns without Uſe, 

or if they do, they will look preciſely for the 
Forteiture, .I remember a cruel Monied Man in 
the Country that would ſay, The Devil take 
this Vſxry, it keeps us from Fortcitures of Mort: 


gages 


Of Uſary. I;T 
gages and Bonds, The third and laſt is, That 


it is a vanity to conceive, that there would be 
ordinary borrowing, without profitz and it is 


* impoſſible to conceive, the number of Inconve- 
” niences that will enſue, if borrowing be cram- 
* ped: Therefore, to ſpeak of the aboliſhing of 
* Uſuryisidle. All States have ever had it in one 

| kind, or rate or other : fo as that opinion mult 

' be ſent to Veopia. 


To ſpeak now of the Reformation and Reigle- 
ment of Uſiery, how the Diſcommodities of it may 
be beſt avoided, and the Commodities retained. 


; It appears by the ballance of Commodities and 


Diſcommodities of Vſury , two things are to be 
reconciled : The one, that the Tooth of Vſiry be 


' grinded, that it bitenot too much : The other, 


that there be left open a means to invite Monied 
Men to lend to the Merchants, for the Continu- 


ing and Quickning of Trade. This cannot be 
| done, except you introduce two ſeveral forts of 


Uſuty, a leſs and a greater. For if you reduce 
Uſuryto one low rate, it will eaſe the Common 


: Borrower, but the Merchant will be to ſeck for 


Money. And it is to be noted, that the Trade 
of Merchandize, being the molt Lucrative, may 
bear Vſirryat a good Ratez other Cantracts not 
lo. 


To ſerve both Intentions, the way would be 
chiefly thus ; That there be two Rates of Uſury, 
the one Free and General for all, the other under 
Licence only to certain Perſons and in certain Pla- 
ces of Merchandizing. F = theretore, Let UVſiery 
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in general be reduced to Five in the Hundred, and 
let that Rate be proclaimed to be Free and Cur- 
rant 3 and let the State ſhut it ſelf out to take 
any penalty tor the ſame. This will preſerve Bor- 


rowing from any general Stopor Dryneſs. This Þ 
will caſe infinite Borrowers in the Country. This Þ 
will in good part raiſe the Price of Land, becauſe Þ 
Land purchaſed at Sixtcen years purchaſe, will F 


yicld fix in the Hundred, and ſomewhat more, 


whereas this Rate of Intereſt yiclds but Five. F 


This by reaſon will encourage and edg Induſtri- 
ous and Protitable Improvements, becauſe many 
will rather venture in that kind,than take Five in 
the Hundred, eſpecially having been uſcd to grea- 
ter profit, Secondly, Let there be certain Perſons 
Licenſed to lend to known Merchants, upon Uſury, 
ata High Rate; and lct it be with the Cautions 
following. Let the Rate be, cven with the Mer- 
chanthimſelf, ſomewhat more catic than that he 
uſed formerly to pay : tor by that means all Bor- 
rowers ſhall have ſome eale by this Reformation, 
be he Merchant or whoſoever, Let it be no 
Bank or Common Stock, but every man be ma- 
ficr of his own Money. Not that I altogether 
miſlike Banks, but they will hardly be brooked, 
in regard of certain ſuſpicions. Let the State 
be anſwered ſome {mall matter for the Licenſe, 
and the reſt left to the Lender for it the Abate- 
mcit- be but ſmall, it will no whit diſcourage 
the Lender. For he, for examplc, that took be- 
fore Ten or Nine in the Hundred, will ſooner 
deſcend to Eight in the Hundred, than give If 
. is 
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| Þ his Trade of Vſzery, and go from Certain Gains 
- E coGainsof Hazard. Let theſe Licenſed Lenders 
e Þ be in Number Indefinite, but reſtrained to cer- 
- Þ tain principal Cities and Towns of Merchandi- 
s Þ zing, for then they will be hardly able to colour 
s Þ others mens moneys in the Country, ſo as the 
© Þ Licence of Nine will not ſuck away the current 
| Þ Rate of Five; for no man will Lend his mo- 
, | ncys far off, nor put them into unknown 
» © hands. 

- If it be obje&ted, That this doth in a ſort Au- 
/ F thorize Vſery, which before was in ſome places 
1 Þ but permiſhve: The Anſwer is, that it is better 
- | to mitigate Vſwury by Declaration, than to ſuffer 
5 | ittorage by Connivence, 


ki. 4 


XLII. 
Of Youth and Age. 


A Man that is Tozng in Tears, may be Old 
| in Hours, it he have loſt no time, but that 
r | happeneth rarcly. Generally Youth is like the 
, | firitCogitations, not ſo Wiſeas the ſecond 3 for 
: | there isa Touth in Thoughts as well as in Ages : 
, | And yet the Invention of Young Men is more live- 
ly than that of Old, and Imaginations fiream 

> F into their minds better, and, as it were, more 
Divinely. Natures that have much heat, and 
great and violent delires and perturbations, are 
not ripe for Action till they have paſſed the _ 
rLGlan 
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ridian of their years; As it was with Julius Ce- 
ſar, and Septimins Severus, of the latter of whom 
it is ſaid, Juventuten egit Erroribus, imo Frrori. Þ 
bus plenam and yet he was the ableſt Emperu Þ 
almoſt of all the Liſt, But repoſed Natures may Þ 
do well in Toth, as it is ſeen in Auguſtus Ceſar, Þ 
Coſmus Dake of Florence, Gaſton de Fois, and & Þ 
thers. On the other fide, Heat and Vivacityin þ 
Age is an excellent Compoſition for buſineſs, þ 
Young Men axe fitter to invent than to judg, fit- 
ter for Execution than for Counſel, and fitter 
for new projets than tor ſetled buſineſs, for the Þ 
Experience of Age in things that fall within the 
compals of it, direQeth them, but in new things F 
abuſeth them. The Errors of Towng Men are the 
ruin of bulineſs ; but the Errors of Aged Men 
amount but to this, that more might have been 
done or ſooner. Toung Men in the condu&t and 
mannage of Actions embrace more than they 
can old, ſtir more than they can quiet, fly to 
the cnd without conſideration of the means and 
degrees, purſue ſome few Principles which they | 
have chanced upon abſurdly, care not to inno- F 
vate, which draws unknown Inconveniences: 
Uſe extream Remedies at tirft, and that which Þ 
doubleth all Errors, will not acknowledg or ref 
tra& them, like an unrcady Horſe, that will nei- 
ther Stop nor Turn. Men of Age obje& too F 
gauch, conſult too long, adventure too little, 
nt too ſoon, and ſeldom drive buſineſs home 
to the full period, but content themſelves witha 
mediocrity of Succeſs, Certainly it is good to 
com- 
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compound Employments of both for that will 
be wa for = preſent, becauſe the vertues of 
either Age may corrc& the defteQts of both, and 
good for Succelſion, that Towng Men may be Lear- 


| ners, while Men in Age are Actors. And lalily, 


gcod for Extern Accidents, becauſe Authority 


| tolloweth Old Men, and Favour and Popularity 
' Youth. But for the moral part perhaps Toxth 
will have the preheminence, as Age hath for the 


politick. A certain Rabbin upon the Text, Towr 


' Towng Men ſhall ſee viſions, and your Old Men ſhall 
' dream dreams, inferreth, that Towng Men are ad- 
* mitted nearer to God than Old, becauſe Viſion is 


a clearer Revelation than a Dream. And cer- 


* tainly the more a Man drinketh of the World, 
* themore it intoxicateth z and Age doth profit 


ther in the powers of Underſtanding, than in 
the Vertues of the Will and Aﬀe@ions. There 
be ſome have an over-carly Ripeneſs in their 


| years, which fadeth betimes : Theſe are firſt ſuch 


as have brittle Wits, the edg whereof is ſoon tur- 
ned; ſuch as was Hermogenes the Rhetorician, 
whoſe Books are excecding ſubtil, who after- 
wards waxed ftupid.A ſecond fort is of thoſe that 


| have ſome natural Diſpoſitions which have bet- 


ter grace in Toxth than in Age 3 ſuch as isa fluent 
and laxuriant Speech, which becomes Yonth 
well, but not Age : So Twly faith of Hortenſac, 
Idem manebat, neque idem decebat. The third is, 
of ſuch as take too high a ſtrain at the firſt, 
and - are magnanimous more than Tra& of 


years can uphold: As was Scipia Affricanas, 
| of 
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156 SirPrancis Bacon's Eſſays. 
of whom Livy faith in effect, Ultime prini 


cedebant, 


XLI1I, 
Of Beauty. 


T 7ER TUE islike a rich Stone, beſt plain 
ſct; and ſurely, Vertue is beſt in a Bo 
that is comely, though not of delicate Feature, 
and that hath rather Dignity of Preſence, than 
Beauty of Aſpet. Neither is it almoſt ſcen that Þ 
very Beautiful Perſons axe otherwile of great Ver F 
rue, as if Nature were rather buſic not to err, 
than in Jabour to produce Excellency; and 
therefore they prove accompliſhed, but not off 
grcat Spirit, and ſtudy rather Behaviour than Þ 
Vertue, But this holdsnot always, for A»gu/tw 
Ceſar, Titus Veſpaſianus, Philip le Belle of France, F 
Edward the fourth of England, Alcibrades & 
Athens, Iſmael the Sel} y Perfia, were all high 
and great Spirits, and yet the moſt Beautiful 
Men of their times. In Beauty, that of Favour 
ismore than that of Colour; and that of decent | 
and gracious Motion, raore than that of Favorr. 
That is the beſt part of Beauty which a Picture 
cannot expreſs, no nor the hrtt ſight of the Life, 
There is no excellent Beanty that hath not ſome | 
ſtrangeneſs in the proportion. A Man cannot tell 
whether Apelles or Albert Dwrer were the more 
triflex 3 whereof the one would make a Perſon: 
| age 
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Of Deformity. I57 
age by Geometrical Proportions, the other by 


taking the beſt Parts out of divers Faces to maks 
one excellent. Such Perſonages I think would 


Z pleaſe no body, but the Painter that made them, 
* Not but I think a Painter may make a bettcr 
* Face than ever was, but he mult do it by a kind 
© of Felicity, ( asa Muſician that maketh an exccl- 
lent Air in Muſick ) and not by Rule. A Man 
{ ſhall ſee Faces, that if you examine them part by 
* part, you ſhall find never a good, and yet all to- 
| gether do well, IF it be true, that the principal 
| part of Beaxty is in decent motion, certainly it 
| isno marvel, though Perſons in Tears ſeem many 
' times more amiable, Pulchrorum Arutymnus pul- 
' cher, for no Towth can be comely, but by par- 


don, and conſidering the Youth, as to make up 


* the comelinels, Beauty is as Summer-Fruits , 
| which are caſic to corrupt, and cannot laſt, and 
* for the moſt part it makes a diflolute Touth, and 
* an Ape, a little out of countenance; but yet cer- 


tainly again, if it light well, it maketh Vertues 
ſhine, and Vices blu 


XLIV. 
Of Deformity. 


EFORMED Perſons are commonly e- 

ven with Nature; for as Nature hath 

done ill by them, ſodo they by Nature, being 
for the moſt part ( as the Scripture faith ) void 
of 


159 SirFrancisBacon's Eſſays. 
of Natural Afettion, and ſo they have Revenge 


of Nature, Certainly , there is a conſent be 
tween the body and the mind, and where Nx 


ture erreth in the one, ſhe ventureth in the other; Þ 
Ubi peccat in uno, periclitatur in altero, But be- 


cauſe there is in Man an Ele&ion touching the 


Frame of his mind, and a Neceſſity in the Fran Þ 


of his body, the Stars of natural Inclination are 
ſometimes obſcured by the Sun of Diſcipline and 
Vertue : Therefore it is good to confider of De 
formity, not as a Sign which is more deceivable, 
but as a Cauſe which ſcldom faileth of the Ef 
fea. Whoſoever hath any thing hxed in his 
Perſon that doth induce Contempt, hath alſo: 
perpetual Spur in himſelf to reſcue and deliver 
himſclf from Scorn. Therefore all Deformed Per- 
ſons are extream bold. Firſt, As in their own 
Defence, as being expoſed to Scorn, but in pro- 
ceſs of time, by a general Habit. Alſo it ſtir 
reth in them induſtry, and eſpecially of this kind, 
to watch and obſerve the weaknels of others, 


that they may have ſomewhat to repay. Again, Þ 


| 


in their Superiors, it quencheth Jcaloutic towards 
them, as Perſons that they think they may at 


pleaſure deſpiſe 3 and it layeth their Competi- F 


tors and Emulators aſleep, as never believing 
they ſhould be in poſſibility of Advancement, till 
they ſee them in Poſſeiſron ; ſo that upon the 
matter in a great Wit, Deformity is an advan- 
tage to Riſing, Kings in ancient tines ( and 
at this preſent in ſome Countries ) were wont 
to put great Truſt in Exnuchs; becauſe they that 

arc 
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are envious to all, are more obnoxious and offi- 


cious towards one, Burt yet their Truſt towards 
them hath rather been as to good Spials, and 


' good whilſperers, than good Magiſtrates and 
Officers. 


And much like is the Reaſon of De» 
formed Perſons. Still the ground is, they will if 


| they beof Spirit, ſeek to free themſelves from 


Scorn, which mult be either by Vertue or Ma- 
licez and therefore let it not be marvelled if 
ſometimes they prove excellent Perſons; as was 
Ageſilaus, Zanger the Son of Solyman, A ſop, Gaſea 
Prelident of Perm, and Socrates may go likewiſe 
amongſt them, with others. 


XLV. 
Of Building. 
OUSES are built to live in, and not to 


look on : Therefore let Uſe be preferred 
before Uniformity, except where both may be 


' had, Leave the goodly Fabricks of Howſes, for 


+ Beauty only, to the Enchanted Palaces of the Po- 
* ets, Who build them with ſmall coſt, He that 


builds a fair Howſe upon an il Seat , commicteth 
himſelf to Priſon, Neithcr do I reckon it an ill 
Seat only where the Air is unwholeſome, but 
likewiſe where the Air is unequal; As you ſhall 
ſee many fine Seats ſet upon a knap of Ground, 
environed with higher Hills round about it, 
whereby the Heat of the Sun is pent in, and the 

Wind 
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160 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
Wind gathereth as in Troughs; fo as you hal 
have, and that ſuddenly, as great Diverlity of 
Heat and Cold, as if ycu dwelt in ſeveral Placs, Þ 
Neither is it #1 Air only that maketh an ill Sea, 
but ill ways, ill Markets 3 and it you will con- Þ 
ſult with Moms, ill Neighbours. I ſpeak not of Þ 
any more: Want of Water, want of Wood, Þ 
Shade and Sheltcr , want of Fruitfulneſs, and Þ | 
mixture of Grounds of ſeveral Natures, want Þ 
of Proſpe&t, want of level Grounds, want of 
Places at ſome ncar Diſtance for Sports of Hun- 
ting, Hawking, and Races; Tooneaar the Sea, 
too remote, having the Commodity of Naviga- F 
ble Rivers, or the Diſcommodity of their Over Þ 
flowing 3 Too far off from great Cities, which 
may hinder Buſineſs, or too ncar them which Þ 
larcheth all Provitions, and maketh every thing 
dear: Where a Man hath a great Living laid to- F 
gether, and where he is ſcanted. All which, as | 
it is impoſſible perhaps to hnd together, ſo it is 
good to know them, and think of them, that a 
Man may take as many as he can; And if he F 
have ſeveral Dwellings, that he fort them, that 
what he wanteth in the one, he may find in the þ 
other. Lucullw anſwered Pompey well, who | 
when he {aw his Stately Gallcries and Rooms fo Þ 
large and lightſome in one of his Howſes, ſaid, Þ 
Surely an excellent Place for Summer, but how d 
you in Winter ? Lucullus anfwered, Why do you not 
think me as wiſe as ſome Fowl are, that ever change 
their abode towards the Winter ? 
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Of Biuikling. t61 
To paſs from the Seat to the Houſe it ſelf, we 
will do as Cicero doth in the Orators Art, who 


* writes Books De Oratore, and a Book he entitles 
Orator z whereot the former delivers the Pre- 
' cepts of the Art, and the Latter the Perfection. 
| Wewill therefore defcribe a Princely Palace, ma- 
* king a brick model thereof. For it is ſirange to 
* fee now in Exrope ſuch huge Buildings, as the 


Vatican, and Eſeurial, and ſome others be, and 
yet ſcarcea very fair Room in them, 

Firlt therefore, I ſay, you cannot have a per- 
f& Palace, except you have two ſeveral Sides; a 


| Side for the Banquet, as is ſpoken of in the Book 
of Heſter, and a Side for the Howſhold , the one 


for Feaſts and Triumphs, and the other for 


- Dwelling. I underſtand both theſe Sides to be 
- not only Returns, but Parts of the Front, and 
| tobe uniform without, though ſeverally Partiti- 
* oned within, and to be on both Sides of a great 
| and Stately Tower in the midit of the Front, that 


as it were joyneth then together on cither hand. 


| I would have on the tide ot the Banguet in Front 
| one only goodly Room above Stairs, of fome forty 


foot high, and under it a Room for a Dreſſing or 


| Preparing Place at times of Triumphs, On the 
* ther fide, which is the Howſhold fide, I wilh it 


divided at the firlt into a Hall and a Chappel, 
(with a Partition between ) both of good ttate 
and bigneſs, and thoſe not to go all the length, 
but to have at the further end a Winter and a 
Summer Parlor , both fair; and under theſ(c 
Rooms, a fair and large Cellar funk undcr 
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162 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 


Ground ; and likewiſe ſome Privy Kitchens, with 
Butteries and Pantries, and thelike. As for the 
Tower, I would have it two Stories, of eighteen Þ 
foot high apiece above the two Wings, and good- 
ly Leads upon the Top, railed with Statwa's in- f 
terpoſed, and the ſame Tower to be divided into 
Room, as (hall be thought ht 3 the Stairs like- 
wiſe to the upper Rooms, let them be upon a 
fair open Newel, and tinely railcd in with Image: 
of Wood, caſt into a braſs Colour, and a very tair 
Landing Place at the Top. But this to be, if 
you do not point any of the lower Rooms fora 
Dining Place of Servants, for otherwiſe you ſhall 
have the Scrvants Dinner after your own 3 for 
the ſteam of it will come up as in a Tunnel. And 
ſo much for the Front, only I underſtand the 
Heighth ot the firſt Stairs to be ſixteen Foot 
which is the Heighth of the Lower Room, 
Bcyond this Front is there to be a fair Comrt, 
but three fides of it of a far lower Building than 
the Front. And in all the tour Corners of that 
Court fair Stair-Caſes, calt into Twrrets on the 
out fide , and not within the Row of Building 
themſelves. But thoſe Towers are not to bet 
the height of the Front, but rather proportiona- 
ble to the lower Building. Let the Conrt not be 
Paved, for that (iriketh up a great Heat in Sum- | 
mer, and much Cold in Winter 3 but only (ome 
Side Alleys, with a Croſs, and the Qwarters t0 
Graze bcivg kept Shorn, but not too near Shorn, 
The Row ot Return on the Banquet Side, let it be 
all Stately Galleries, in which Galleries let = 
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Of Building. 163 
be three, or five hne Cxpola's in the length of it, 
placed at equal diftance, and fine Coloured Win- 
dows of ſeveral Works. On the Houthold Side; 
Chambers of Preſence and ordinary Entcrtain- 
ment, with ſome Bed-Chambers, and let all three 
Sides be a double Houſe,without Thorow-Lights 
on the Sides, that you may have Rooms from the 
Sun, both for Fore-noon and Aﬀter-noon. Caſt 
it alſo, that you may have Rooms both for Sum- 
mer and Winter, Shady for Summer, and Warm 
for Winter. Youthall have ſometimes fair Hor 
fer ſo full of Glaſs, that one cannot tell where 
to become to be out of the Sun, or Cold , Fox 
Inbowed Windores | hold them of good uſe; (in 
Cities indecd Upright do better, in reſpe& of 
the Uniformity towards the Street } for they be 
pretty Retiring Places for Conference 3 and be- 


 lides, they keep both the Wind and the Sun off: 


For that which would ſtrike almoſt through the 
Room, doth ſcarce paſs the Window. But let 
them be but tew, four in the Cowrt on the Sides 
only. 

Beyond this Coxrt let there be an Inward Court 
of the ſame Square and Heighth, which is to be 
environed with the Garden on all fidesz and in 
the infide Cloiſtercd upon all tides 3 upon decent 
and beautiful Arches, as high as the firſt Story. 
On the Under Story towards the Garden, lct it be 
turned to a Grotta, or place of Shade cr Eſiivati- 
onz and only have opening, and Windows to- 
wards the Garden, and be level upon Floor, no 
whit ſunk under Ground, to avoid all dampiſh- 

M 2 nels: 
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neſs: And let there be a Fountain, or ſome fair 
Work of Statua's in the midſt of this Corrt, and 
to be Paved as the other Court was, Theſe Buil- 
dings to be for Privy Lodgings on both Sides, and 
the End for Privy Galleries : Whercof you mutt 
fore-ſec that one of them be for an Infirmary, if 
the Prince or any {pecial Perlon {hould be Sick, 
with Chambers, Bed-Chambers, Anticamera, and 
Recamera, joyning to it: This upon the ſecond 
Story. Upon the Grownd Story a tair Gallery, 0- 
pen upon Pillars; and upon the third Story like- 
wiſe, an open Gallery upon Pillars, to take the 
Proſpe& and Frelhneſs of the Garden. At both 
Cornersof the further Side, by way of Return, 
let there be two Delicate or Rich Cabinets, dain- 
tily Paved, Richly Hanged, Glazed with Cry- 
ftalline Glaſs, and a Rich Cxpola in the midlt,and 
all other Elegancy that may be thought upon, 
In the Upper Gallery too I with that there may be, 
if the Place will yield it, ſome Forntains running 
in divers Placcs from the Wall, with ſome fine 
Avoidances. And thus much for the model of 
the Palace; fave that you mult have, befture you 
come to the Front, thrce Courts: and a Green 
Court Plain, with a Wall about it; a Second 
Conrt of the ſame, but more Garniſhed, with 
little Turrets, or xather Embelliſhments upon 
the Wall; and a Third Conrt, to make a Square 
with the Front, bat not to be Built, nor yet En- 
cloſed with a Naked Wall, but Encloſed with 
Taraſſes Leaded aloft, and fairly Garniſhed on 


the thrce Sides z and Cloylicred on the in-fide 
with 
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with Pillars; and not with Arches below. As for 
Offices, let them ſtand at diltance with fome Low- 
Galleries , to paſsfrom them to the Palace it (elf, 


SLYL 
Of Gardens. 


OD Almighty firſt Planted a Garden ; and 
G indeed it is the pureſt of Human plea- 
ſures. It is the greateſt retreſhment to the Spi- 
rits of Man; without which Buildizgs and Pala- 
cer are but Groſs Handy-works. And a Man 
ſhall ever (ce, that when Ages grow to Civility 
and Elegancy, Men come to Build Stately, ſoo- 
ner than to Garden Finely: As it Gardening were 
the greater Perfeftion. I do hold it in the Roy- 
al Ordering of Gardens, there ought to be Gar- 
dens for all the Months in the Tear, in which, fe- 
verally, things of Beauty may be then in ſeafon. 
For December and Fanuary, and the latter part 
of November, you muſt take ſuch things as are 
green all Winter; Holly, Ivy, Bays, Juniper, 
Cypreſs Trees, Eughs, Pinc-Apple Trees, Fir- 
Trees, Roſemary, Lavender, Perriwinckle the 
White, the Purple, and the Blew, Germander, 
Flags, Orenge-Trees, Lemnon-Trees, and Myr- 
tle, if they be ſtoved, and ſweet Marjoram warm 
ſets. There followeth for the latter part of Fanu- 
ary and February, the Mezerion Tree, which then 
bloſſoms, Crocus Vernus, both the Yellow and 
M 3 the 
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166 SirFfrancis Bacon's Eſſays. 
the Grey, Prim-Roſes, Anemones;, the Early 
Tulippa, Hyacinthus Orientalis, Chamairis, 
Frettcllaria, For March there comes Violets, 
{ſpecially the Singlc Blew, which are Earlieſt, the 
Yellow Daffadil, the Daizy, the Almond-Tree in 
Bloſſom, the Peach Tree in Bloſſom, the Corne- 
lian-Tree in Blofſom, {weet Briar. In April tol- 


low the double White Violet, the Wall-Flower, F 


the Stock Gilly-Flower, the Couſlip, Flower-de- 
Lices, and Lillies of al! Natures, Roſemary- 
Flower, the Tulippa, the Double Piony, the Pale 


Daffadil, the French Hony-Suckle, the Cherry- Þ 


Tree in Bloſſom , the Damaſcen and Plumb- 
Trees in Bloſſom, the White Thorn in Leaf, the 


Lelack-Irce, In May and Jane come Pinks of 
all ſorts, ſpecially the Bluth-Pink, Roſes of all Þ 
kinds, except the Musk, which comcs later, Ho» Þ 
ny-Suckles, Strawherrics, Buglots, Columbine, F 
the French Mary gold, Flos Africanus, Cherry- F 
Tree in Fruit, Ribcs, Figs in Fruit, Raſps, Vine- F 


Flowers, Lavender in Flowers, the Sweet-Satyri- 


an with the White Flower, Herba Muſcaria, Li- F 
lium Convallium, the Apple-Tree in Bloſſom. F 


In Fxly come Gilly-Flowers of all Varieties, 


Musk-Roſes.and the Lime-Tree in Bloſſom, Ear- Þ 
ly Pears and Plums in Fruit, Ginnitings, Quad- Þ 
lings. In Arzgut come Plums of all forts in Þ 
Fruit, Pears, Apricocks, Barberies, Filbeards, Þ 
Musk-Mclons, Monks-hoods of all Colours. - In F 
September comes Grapes, Apples, Poppies of all Þ 


Colours, Peaches, Mclo-Cotones, Nectarines, 


Cornelians, Wardens, Quinces. In October, = 
the 
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the beginning of November, come Services, Med- 
lars, Bullifesz Roſes Cut or Removed to come 
late, Hollyoaks, and ſuch like, Theſe particulars 
are for the Climate of London : bue my meaning 
is perceived, that you may have Ver Perpetrum, 
as the place affords. 

And becaulſc the Breath of Flowers is far Swee- 
terin the Air, ( where it comes and goes, like 
the Warbling of Mulick ) than in the Hand, 
therefore nothing is more tit tor that Delight, 
than to know what be the Flowers and Plants 
that do belt perfume the Air. Roſes Damask and 
RedareFlgwers tenacious of their Smells, ſo that 
you may walk by a whole Row of them, and tind 
nothing of their Sweetnels 3 yea, though it be 
in a Morning Dew. Bays likewiſe yicld no Smcll 


; asthey grow, Roſemary little, nor Sweet-Marjo- 
* ram. That which above all others yields the 


Sweeteſt Smell in the Air, is the Violet, ſpecially 
the White double Violet, which comes twice a 
year, about the middle of April, and about Bar- 
tholomew-tide, Next to that is the Musk-Roe, 
then the Strawberry Leaves dying with a moſt 
excellent Cordial Smell. Then the Flower of 
the Vines, it is a little Duſt, like the Duſt of a 


- © Bent, which grows upon the Cluſter in the firſt 
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+ coming forth. Then Sweet-Briar, then Wall- 
| Flowers, which are very delightful to be ſet un- 


der-a Parlour, or lower Chamber Window. 


{ Then Pinksand Gilly-F lowers, ſpecially the mat- 


ted Pink, and Clove Gilly-Flower. Then the 
Flowers of the Lime-Trze. Then the Hony- 
M 4 Suckles, 
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168 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
Suckles,{fo they be ſomewhat afar off. Of Bean- 
Flowers I ſpeak not, becauſe they are Field. 


Flowers. But thoſe which perfieme the Air malt i 
delightfully, not paſſed by as the reli, but being F 


Trodden upon 2nd Cruſhed, axe three, that is, Bur- 


net, Wild-Time, and Water-Mints. Therefore Þ 


you are toſet whole Alleys of them, to have the 
Pleaſure when you walk or tread. 

For Gardens, ( ſpeaking of thoſe which are 
indecd Prince-like, as we have done of Buildings ) 
the Contents ought not well to be under Thirty 
Acres of Ground, and to be divided into three 
parts 3- a Green in the entrance , a Heath or De- 


fart in the going forth, and the Mah Garden in F 
the mid{i, belides Alleys on both Sides. AndI F 


like well, that four Acres of Ground be Athgned 
to the Green, ſix to the Heath, tour and four to 
either Side,and twelve to the Miin Garden. The 
Green hath two pleaſuresz the one, becauſe no- 
ching is more pleaſant to the Eye than green 
Graſs kept tinely ſhorn 3 the other, becauſe it 
will give youa fair Alley in the midſt, by which 
you may go in tront upon a Stately Hedg, which 
is to encloſe the Garden. But becauſe the Alley 


will be long, and in great Heat of the Year or F 


Day, you ought not to buy the ſhade in the Gar- 
den, by going in the Sun through the Green 
therefore you are of either Side the Green to plant 


a Covert Alley upon Carpenters Work, about Þ 
twelve foot in Heighth, by which you may go F 
in ſhade into the Garden. As tor the making of 


Knots of Figures, with Divers Coloured Earth, 
bt that 


_ 
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that they may lye under the Windows of the 
Houſe, on that Side which the Garden ſtands, 
they be but toys, you may ſce as good lights ma- 


' ny times in Tarts. The Garden is beſt to be 


ſquare, encompaſſed on all the four Sides with a 
Stately Arched Hedg : the Arches to be upon Pil- 


' lars of Carpenters Work, of ſome ten toot high, 
| and fix foot broad, and the ſpaces between of 


the ſame Dimenſion with the Breadth of the 
Arch, Over the Arches let there be an Entire 
Hedg, of ſome four toot high, framed alſoupon 
Carpenters Work, and upon the Upper Head, 
over every Arch a little Trrret, with a Belly, e- 
nough to reccive a Cage of Birds 3 and overeve- 
ry Space between the Arches ſome other little 


Figure, with broad Plates of Rownd Coloured 


Glaſs gilt, for the S#nto play upon, But this 


' Hedg 1 intcnd to be raiſcd upon a Baxk, not 


ſteep, but gently lope, of ſome fix foot, ſet all 


- with Flowers, Alſo I underſtand, that this 


Square of the Garden, ſhould not be the whole 
breadth of the Ground, but to leave on the either 
lideGGround cnough for diverlity of Side Alleys, 
unto which the two Covert Alleys of the Green 


' may deliver you; but there mult be no Alleys 


with Hedges at cither cnd of this great Incloſure : 


| not at the Higher End, for letting your pro- 


ſpe& upon this fair Hedg from the Green; nor 


| at the further End, for ktting your proſpe& 
| from the Hedg through the Arches upon the 
| Heath, 


For 
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170 Sir Francis Bacon's Eſſays. 
For the ordering of the Ground within the 


Great Hedg , 1 leave it to Variety of Device, Þ 
Adviſing nevertheleſs ,that whatſoever form you Þ 
calt it into; firſt it be not too butie, or full of Þ 


Work; wherein I, for my part, do not like Ims- 


ger ct ont in funiper, or other Garden-/tnff, they Þ 
Little low Hedyes, Round like Þ 


for Children, 
Welts, with ſome pretty Pyramids, | like well: 
And in fome places Fair Columns upon Frames df 
Carpenters Work. I would alſo have the Ally 
ſpacious and fair. You may have cloſer Alley 
upon the Side Grounds, but none in the Mein 
Garden. 1 wiſh alſo in the very middle a far 
Mount, with three Aſcents and Alleys, enough 
for four to walk abreaſt, which I would have to 
be pertc& Circles, without any Bulwarks or In- 


boſments. and the whole Mornt to be thirty foot | 
high, and ſoine tine Banqueting Houſe, with ſome | 


Chimneys neatly caſt, and without too much 
Glaſs. 

For Forntains,they are a great Beauty and Re- 
freſhment, but Pools marr all, and make the Gar- 
den unwholſome, and full of Flies and Frogs, 


Forntains | intend to be of two Natures, the one 


that ſprink/eth or ſponteth Water, the other a fai | 


Receipt ot Water, of ſome thirty or forty foot 
fquare, but without Fiſh, or Slime, or Mud, For 


the firlt, the Ornaments of Images Gilt, or of Mar-F 
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ble, which arc in uſe, do well ; but the main mat- f 


ter is, {o to convey the Water, as it never (tay, 


ET WPI 


either in the Bowls, or in the Ciſtern, that theÞ . 


Water be never by relt Diſcolonred, Green or Red, 
) 
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orthe like 3 or gather any Moſfineſs or Prtrefati- 
on. Beſides that, it is to be cleanſed every day 
by the hand 3 alſo ſome Steps up to it, and ſome 


' Fine Pavement about it doth well. As for the 0- 


ther kind of Fountain, which we may call a Ba- 
thing-Pool , it may admit much Curiofity and 


* Beauty, wherewith we will not trouble our ſelves; 


as that the bottom be finely paved, and with Ima- 
es, the tides likewiſe 3 and withal Embelliſhed 
with coloured Glaſs, and ſuch things of Luſtre 3 
Encompaſſed alſo with tine Rails of low Sta- 
tues. But the main point is the ſame, which we 


* mentioned in the former kind of Foxntain, which 


is, that the ater be in perpetual motion, ted by a 


* Water higher than the Pool, and delivered into 


it by fair Spoxts, and then diſcharged away under 
Ground by ſome equality of Bores, that it ſtay 


| little. And for fine Devices of Arching Water 


without ſpilling, and making it riſe in ſeveral 
forms (of Feathers, Drinking-Glaſles, Canopies, 
and the like, ) they be pretty things to look on, 
but nothing to Health and Sweetnels. 

For the Heaſth, which was the third part of 
our Plot, 1 wiſh it to be framed, as much as may 
be, to a Natural Wildnzeſs, Trees | would have 


' none in it, but ſome Thickets , made only of 


Sweet-Briar, and Hony- Suckle, and ſome Wild 


' Vine amongſt, and the Ground ſet with Violets, 


Strawberries and Primroſes : tor theſe are Sweet 


| and proſper in the Shade. And theſe tobe in the 


Heath, here and there, not in any order. I like 
allo little Heaps, in the Nature of Mole-Hills 
(ſuch 
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(ſuch as are in W/d-Heaths ) to be ſet, ſons 
with Wild- Thyme, ſome with Pinks, ſame wig 
Germander, that gives a good flower to the eye; 
ſome with Periwinckle, ſome with Violets, ſore 
with Strawberries, ſome with Couſlips, fon 
with Daizies, ſome with Red-Rofes, ſome with 
Lilium Convallium , ſome with Sweet-Will 
ams Red, ſome with Bears-foot, and the lik 
Low Flowers, being withal Sweet and Sighth, 
Part of which Heaps, to be with Standards, df 
little Buſhes, prickt upon their top, and par 
without ; the Standards to be Roſcs, Junipe, 
Holly, Bear-berries ( but here and there, becaul 
of the {mell of their bloſſom ) Red Curranz, 
Goolcberrics, Roſemary , Bays, Sweet-Bria, 
and ſuch like. But theſe Standards to be kept 
with Cutting, that they grow not out of Court þ 

For the Side Grounds, you arc to fit them with 
variety of Alleys, private, to give a full ſhade, 
ſome of them, whereloever the Sun be. You 
are to frame ſome of them, likewile for ſhelta, 
that when the Wind blows ſharp, you may walk 
as in a Gallery, And thoſe Alleys mult be like- 
wiſe hedged at both cnds, to keep out the Wind, 
and theſe cloſer Alleys mult be ever hinely Grave 
led, and no Graſs, becaule ot going wet. Jn mz | 
ny of theſe Alleys likewiſe, you are to ſet Frus 

Trees of all ſorts 3 as well upon the Walls, asin 

Ranges. And this would be generally obſerved, F 

that the Borders wherein you plant your Fruit 

Trees, be fair and large, and low, and not ſteep, 

and (ct with fine Flowers, but thin and {paring} 
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leſt they deceive the Trees, At the end of both 
the fide Grounds, 1 would have a Moxnt of ſome 
pretty Height, leaving the Wall of the Enclo- 
lure breaſt-high, to look abroad into the helds. 

For the Main Garden, I do not deny, but 
there ſhould be ſome tair Alleys ranged on both 
(des with Fruit-Trees,, and forme pretty Tufts 
of Fruit-Trecs and Arbors with Seats , ſet in 
' lomedecent Order; but theſe to be by no mcans 
' ſet too thick 3 but to leave the Main Garden fo, 
25 it be not cloſe, but the Air open and free; tor 
25 for Shade I would have you reft upon the Al- 
 leys of the Side Grownds, there to walk, it you be 
diſpoſed, in the Heat of the Year or Day: but 
tomake account, that the Main Garden is for the 
more temperate parts of the Year; and in the 

; Heat of Summer, for the Morning, and the Even- 
| ing, or Over-caſt Days, 

For Aviaries, I like themnot, except they be 
of that largeneſs, as they may be zwrfed, and have 
Living Plants and Buſhes {ct in them, that the 
Birds may have more ſcope, and natural Ncalt- 

ling, and that no foxlneſs appcar in the floor of 
| the Aviary. So I have made a Plat-form of a 
| Princely Garden, partly by Precept, partly by 
| Drawing, not a Model, but ſome general Lines 
of it, and in thisI have ſpared for no Colt, But 


: 
. 


| tis nothing, for Great Princes, that tor the moſt 
| part taking advice with Work-men, with no leſs 
| Colt, ſet their things together, and ſometimes 
add Starua's and ſuch things, tor State and Mag- 
niticence, but nothing to the true pleaſure of a 
Garden. | Of 
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XLVII. 
Of Negotiating. 
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T\, is generally better to deal by Specch, than 
by Letter; and by the mediation of a Third 
than by a mans felt. Letters are good, when: 
man would draw an Anſwer by Letter back + 
gainz or when it may ſerve fora mans Juſtifice 


tion afterwards to produce his own Letter, 


where it may be danger to be interrupted af 


heard by pieces. To deal in Perſon is good, when 
a mans face breedeth Regard, as commonly with 
Inferiors 3 or in tender Caſes, where a mans Eye 
upon the Countenance of him with whom th: 
ſpeaketh, may give him a Direction how far to 

o: And generally where a man will reſerveto 
himſelt liberty either to Diſavow,or to Expound 
In choice of Inſtruments, it is better to chuſe men 
of a plainer fort that are like to do that is cone 
mitted to them, and to report back again faith 
fully the ſucceſs, than thoſe that arc cunning to 
contrive out of other mens Buſincls fomewhat to 
grace themfelves,and wiil help the matter in Re 
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port for ſatisfaction ſake. Uſe alſo ſuch Perlonss 
affe& the buſineſs wherein they are imployed, for 
that quickneth much ; and (ach as are tit for the 
matter : As bold men for Expoſtulation , fai 
ſpoken men for Perſwaſion, crafty men for Er 


quiry and Obſervation, froward and abfurd = 
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for buſineſs that doth not well bear out it ſelf 
Uſe alſo ſuch as have becu lucky, and prevailed 


' before in things wherein you have employed 


them, for that breeds confidence, and they will 
firiveto maintain their Preſcription. Ir is bet- 


* terto ſound a Perſon with whom one Deals afar 


off, than to fall upon the point at firſt ; except 
you mean to ſurprize him by ſome ſhort Quelti- 
on. It is better Dealing with men in Appetite, 
than with thoſe that are where they would be. 
If a man Deal with another upon Conditions, 
the ſtart of the firſt Performance is all, which a 
man cannot reaſonably Demand, except cither 
the nature of the thing be ſuch which muſt go 
before; or elſe a man can per{wade the other 
Party that he ſhall ill need him in ſome other 
thing or elſe that he be counted the honeſter 


| man, All Practice is to Diſcover, or to Work: 
* Men Diſcover themſelves in Truſt, in Paſſion, at 


unawares, and of neceſhty, when they would 


| have ſomewhat done, and cannot tnd an apt 


Pretext, It you would Work any man,you muſt 
either know his nature and faſhions, and fo lead 


\ him; or his ends, and fo per{wade him ; or his 


weakneſs and diſadvantages, and ſo awe him) 


| orthoſe that have Intereſt in him, and fo govern 
| him. In Dealing with cunning Perſons we muſt 
| everconſider their ends to interpret their Speech- 


es3 and it is good to fay little to them, and that 


| which they leaft look for. In all Negotiations of 


difkculty a man may not look to ſow and reap at 
once, but muſt prepare bulinels, and fo ripen it 
by degrees. Of 
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| XLVIII. 
Of Followers and Friends. 


OSTLY Followers arenot to be liked, leſt 
while a man maketh his Train longer, he 
makes his Wings ſhorter. I reckon to be colily, 
not them alone which charge the Purſe,but which 
are weartfome and importunate in Suits, Ordi- 
nary Followers ought to challenge no higher 


Conditions than Countenance, Recommends- Þ 


tion, and Protection from wrongs. Factious 
Followers are worle to be liked, which follow not 
upon Aﬀection to him with whom they range 
themſelves, but upon Diſcontentment conceived 
againſt ſome other ; whereupon commonly en- 


ſueth that ill Intelligence that we many times ſee Þ 


between great Perfonages. Likewiſe glorious 
Followers who make themſelves as Trumpets of 
Commendation of thoſe that toltow, are tullt of 
Inconvenience; for they taint bulanefs through 


want of Secrecy, and they export Honour from | | 


a Man, and make him a return in Envy, There F 
isa kind of Followers likewiſe which are dange- | 


rous, being, indeed Eſpials ; which enquire the 


ſecrets of the Houſe, and bear Tales of themto | 


other 3 yet ſuch men, many times, are in great 
favour ; for they are officious, and commonly cx- 


change Tales, the Following by certain Eſtates of 


men, anſwerable to that which a great Perſon 
himfclt 
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| hath been employed in the Wars, and the like ) 
* hatheverbcen a thing Civil, and well taken even 


| of popularity. But the moſt honourable kind 


- man at the firſt; becauſe one cannot hold out | 


| andgives a freedom to Scandal and Diſreputati- 
| on; for thoſe that would not cenſure or ſpeak ill 
| of a man immediately, will talk more boldly of 
| thoſe that are ſo great with them, and thereby 
| wound their honour, yet to be diftracted with 
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himſelf profeſſeth, ( as of Soldicrs to him that 


in Monarchics; fo it be without too much pomp 


of Following, is to be followed, as one that ap- 
prehendeth to advance Vertue and Deſert in all 
forts of Perſons, And yet where there is no emi- | 
nent odds in ſuffciency, it is better to take with t 
the more paſſable, than with the more able. 3 
And belides, to ſpeak truth, in baſe times Active if 8 
men are of more uſe than Vertuous, It is true, | 
that in Government it is good to uſe men of one \ ms 
Rank equally ; for tocountenance ſome extraor- | 
dinarily, is to make them inſolent, and the reſt 

diſcontent, becauſe they may claim a due. But 

contrariwiſe, in favour to uſe men with much | | 
difference and election is good 3 for it maketh 1 83, 


| thePerſonspreferred more thankful, and thereft 80 
| more offcious, becauſe all is of favour. It is 8-4} 


good diſcretion not to make too much of any 1' BK 


| 
that proportion. To be governed ( as we call | [1's 
it) by one, is not ſafe; Br it ſhews Softnels, "Rt 1 


many is worſe ; for it makes men to be of the 
laſt Impreſſion, and full of Change. To take 
advice of ſome few Friends is ever honouzable 

N fors 
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for Lookers on, many times, ſee more than G 
fters, and the Vale beſt diſcovereth the Hill, Then 
is little Friend(hip in the World, and leaſt of all 
between equals, which was wont to be magnih- 
ed. That that js, is betwcen Supcrior and In- 
terior, whoſe Fortunes may comprechcnd one the 
othcr. 
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XLIX. 
Of Suitors. 


\ ANY illmatters and projects are under- Þ 
1 taken, and private Smits do putrihe the 
publick Good. Many good matters are under- 
taken with bad minds, I mean, not only corrupt 
minds, but crafty minds that intend not Pertor- 
mance, Someembrace Smits which never mean 
to dcal cftcfually in them 3 but if they ſee there 
may be life in the matter by ſome other mean, Þ 
they will be content to win a Thank, or takea 
ſecond Reward, or at leaſt to make uſc in the F 
mean time of the Szitors Hopes, Some take hold 
of Szits only for an occaſion tocroſs ſome other; 
or to make an information, whereof they could F 
not otherwiſc have apt Pretext, without care Þ 
what become of the Szit when thatturn is ſerved; Þ 
or gencrally, to make other mens bufineſs a kind F 
of Entertainment to bring in their own. Nay, 
ſome undertake Sits with a full purpoſe to let 


-them fall, to the cnd, to gratitic the adverſe Party 
or 


uitors. es... 
or Competitor. Surely there is in ſome ſort a 
Right in every Swit 3 either a Right of Equity, 
ifit be a Sxit of Controverhie 3 or a Right of De- 
ſert, if it be a Smit of Petition. It AﬀeRion 
lead a man to favour the wrong fide in Juſtice, 
ſet him rather uſe his Countenance tocompound 
the matter, than to carry it. It Aﬀc&tion lead 
a man to favour the leſs worthy in Deſert, let him 
do it without depraving or diſabling the better 
Deſerver. In Smits which a man doth not well 
underliand, it is good to refer them to ſome 
Friend of Truſt and Judgment, that may re- 
port, whether he may deal in them with Ho- 
nour 3 but let him chuſe well his Referendarics, 
for clſe he may be led by the Noſe. Swmitors are 
ſodiſtaſted with Delays and Abuſes, that plain 
dealing in denying to deal in Swits at firſt, and 
reporting the ſucceſs barely , and in challenging 
nomore thanks than one hath deſerved, is grown 
not only Honourable, but alſo Gracious. In 
Saits of Favour, the fir{t coming ought to take 
little Place 3 ſo far forth Conſideration may be 
had of his truſt, that if intelligence of the mat- 
ter could not otherwiſe have been had, but by 
him, advantage be not taken of the Note, but 
the Party left to his other means, and in ſome 
fort recompenced tor his Diſcovery. To be ig- 
norant of the value of a Smit is fimplicity 3 as 
well as to be ignorant of the Right thereot is 
want of Conſcience, Secrecy in $wits is a great 
mean of obtaining 3 for voycing them to be in 


forwardneſs, tmay diſcourage ſome kind of Swi- 
N 2 | 
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tors but doth quicken and awaken others; but 
Timing of the Szit is the principal. Timing, 
I ſay, not only in reſpe& ot the Perſon that 
ſhould grant it, but in reſpect of thoſe which 
arc like to croſs it. Let a man in the choice 
of his mean, rathcr chuſe the titteſt mean, than 
the greateſt mean 3 and rathcr them. that deal 
in certain Things; than. thoſe that. are- Gene- 
ral. The: Reparation, of a Denial , is ſome- 
tifies equal ta. the firſt Grant ; if a man ſhew 
him, - neither dejeded , nor diſcontented.:, 
Iniquitm pets, #t tquum feras.; is 2 good rale, 
where a man hath ſtxength of Favour: But 
otherwiſe a man were better rile in hjs Smit; 
for he that would have ventured at firtt to have 
loſt the Szitor, will not in the Conclution lole 
both the Sitor, and his own former favour. 
Nothing is thought ſo catie a requeſt to a great 
Perſort as his Letter; and yct, if it be not in 
a good Cauſc, it is ſo much out of his Reputa- 
tion, There are no worſe Inliruments than 
theſe general Contrivers of Sits, for they are 
but a kind of poyſon and infection to publick 
proceedings. TN | 
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Of Studies. * 3 hog 


TUDIES ſerve for Delight, fer Orna- 
i ) ment, and for Ability. Their chicfuſe for 
Delight is in Privateneſs and Retiring z for Or- 


' nament is in Diſcourſe; and for Abllity, is in the 


' JudgmentandDilpolition.of Buſineſs. .For cx- 


pert-men can execute, *and perhaps judg of par- 
ticulars one by one but the generalGopnſelR: 


' and the Plots, and Marſhalling of Afﬀairs, come 
' beſt from thoſe that are Learned, To ſpend too 
* much time in Stxdies is floth 3 to uſe them too 
much for Ornament is affeEtationz to make 


' Judgment wholly by their Rulcs is the hgffwour 


of a Scholar... They perte&t Naturc,and att perfe- 


| Qed by expericnce;, for Natural Abilities are 


like Natural Plants, that need Proyning by Stw- 


| dy, and Studies themſelves do give forth Directi- 
{ ons too much at large, except they be bounded 


in by cxperience, Cratty men contermn Stwdzes, 
Simple men admire them, and Wiſe men uſe 
them: For they teach not their own uſe, but 
that is a Wiſdom without them, and above 
them, won by Obſervation, Read not to Con- 
tradi and Confute, nor to believe and take for 
pranted, nor to find Talk and Diſcourſe, but 
toweigh and contider. Some Books are to be 


talted, others to be ſwallowed, and fome few to 
N 3 be 
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be chewed and digeſted ; that is, ſome Books ate 
to beread only in parts 3 others to be read, but 
not curiouſly; and ſome few to be read wholly, 
and with diligence and attention. Some Book 
alſo may be read by Deputy, and Extracts made 
of them by others: But that would be only in 
the leſs important Arguments, and the meana Þ 
ſort of Bocks, elſ{c diſtilled Books are like common 

diſtilled Waters, flaſhy things. Reading mx 
keth a full man; Conference a ready man 3 and 
Writing an exact man. Ard therefore, if a man 
Write little, he had need have a great memory, 
if he Conſer little, he had necd have a preſent 
wit z and if he Read little, he had necd have 
much cunning to ſeem to know that he doth not, 
Hiſtories make men Wiſe, Poets Witty, the Ms 
thematicks Subtil, Natural Philoſophy Deep, Ms 
ral Grave, Logick and Rhetorick able to Contend, 
Abeunt Studia in Mores ;, Nay, there is no Stand 
or Impediment in the Wit, but may be wrought 
oat by tit Studies : Like as Diſeaſes of the Body 
cmay have appropriate Exerciſes, Bowling 
good for the Stone and Reins, Shooting, for the 
Lungs and Breſt, Gentle Walking for the Sto 
mack, Riding tor the Head, and the like. SF 
if a mans Wit be wandring, lct him Stzdy the 
Mathematicks , tor in Demonſtrations, if his Wi 
be called away never fſolittle, he mult begin # 
gain : If his Wit be not apt todittinguith or find 
differences, let him Study the School-men for 
they are Cumini ſeores, It he be not apt to beat 


over matters, and to call upone thing to p_ 
Ex al 
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and illuſtrate another, let him Study the Lawyers 
Caſes , fo every Detect of the mind may have a 
ſpecial Receipt. 


LL 
Of Fadion. 


M ANY have an Opinion not Wiſe; that 
for a Prince to govern his Eſtate, or for a 
= Perſon to govern his Proceedings, accor- 
ing to the reſpe& of Fadtons, is a principal part 


of Policy z whereas contrariwiſe, the chiefeſt . 


Wiſdom is, either in ordering thoſethings which 
are General, and wherein men of ſeveral Fadi- 
ons do nevertheleſs agree 3 or in dealing with 
correſpondence to particular perſons one by one. 
But I ſay not, that the conſideration of FaGions 
is to be neglected. Mean men in their riſing 
muſt adhere, but great men that have ſtrength in 
themſelves, were better to maintain them(clves 
indifferent and Neutral: Yet even in beginners 
to adhere ſo moderatcly, as he be a man of the 
one Fattion, which is molt paſſable with the 0- 
ther, commonly giveth belt way, The lower 
and weaker Fadion is the firmer in Conjunction : 
and it is often ſeen, that a few that are ſtiff, do 
tire out a great number that are more moderate, 
When one of the Fadions is extinguiſhed, the 
remaining ſubdivideth : As the Fa&jon between 


Lucullus, and the reſt of the Nobles of the Se- 
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nate ( which they called Optimates ) held out 2 
while againſt the Fa#ien of Pompey and Ceſar; 
but when the Senates Authority was pulled 
pown, Ceſar and Pompey ſoon after brake. The 
Fain or Party of Antonixs, and Oftavianus Ce- 
ſar, againſt Brutus and Caſſivs, held out likewiſe 
for a time : But when Brutus and Caſſius were 
overthrown, then ſoon after Antonizs and Ofta- 
vianus brake and ſubdivided. Theſe examples 
are of Wars, but the fame holdeth in private 
Faftions : And therefore thole that are Seconds 
in Fadions, do many times, when the Fain 
ſubdivideth, prove Principals; but many times 
alſo they prove Cyphers and caſhier'd. For ma- 
ny a mans ſtrength is in oppolition; and when 
that faileth, he groweth out of uſe. It is com- 
monly ſeen, that men once placed, take in with 
the contrary Fattion to that, by which they en- 
ter, thinking belike that they have their thirſt (ure, 
and now are ready for a new Purchaſe. The 
Traitor in Fadion lightly goeth away with it; 
for when matters have ſtuck long in Ballancing, 
the winning of ſome one man catieth them, and 
he getteth all the thanks. The even carriage bc- 
twcen two Fattions, procecdeth not always of 
moderation, but of a trucneſs to a mans {clf, 
with end to make uſe of both. Certainly in 
Traly, they hold it alittle ſuſpect in Popes, when 
they have often in their mouth padre commune, 
and take it to be a Sign of one that meaneth to 
referall to the greatneſs of his own Houſe. Kings 
had need beware, how they fide themſclyes, and 
make 
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make themſelves as of a Fation or Party ; for 
Leagues within the State are ever pernicious to 
Monarchies 3 for they raiſe an Obligation, Para. 
mount to Obligation of Soveraignty, and make 
the King, , Tanquam wunus ex nobjs 3 a5 was to be 
ſeen in the League of France. When Fattions 
are carried too high, and too violently, it is a 
ſign of weaknels in Princes, and much to the 
prejudice both of their Authority and Buſineſs, 
The motions of Fadions under Kings, ought to 
be like the motions ( as the Aſtronomers ſpeak ) 
of the Interior Orbs, which may have their pro- 
per motions, but yet ſtillare quictly carried by the 
higher motion of Primum Mobile, 


LIT, 
Of Ceremonies and ReſpeFs. 


E that is only real, had need have excee- 
ding great parts of Vertue ; as the Stone 

had need to be rich, that is ſet without foil. But 
if a man mark it well, it is in praiſe and com- 
mendation of men, as it is in gettings and gains : 
For the Proverb is true, That light gains makes 
beavy purſes ; for light gains come thick, whereas 
great come but now and then, So it is true, that 
{mall matters win great Commendation, becauſe 
they are continually in uſe, and in note; where- 
as the occaſion of any great vertue cometh but 
pa Feſtivals, Theretore it doth much add to a 
| mans 
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mans Reputation, and is, (as Queen T/abella ſaid) 
Like perpetual Letters Commendatory, to have good 
forms. To attain them, it almoſt ſufficeth not to 
deſpiſe them; for ſo ſhall a man obſerve them in 
others: And let him truſt himſelf with the re, 
For if he labour too much to expreſs them, he 
ſhall loſe their Grace, which is to be Natur 
and Unatte&ed. Some mens behaviour is like 
Verſe, wherein every Syllable is meaſured. How 
can a man comprehend great matters, that bres- 
keth his mind too much to ſmall obſervations? 
Not to uſe Ceremonzes at all, is to teach others 
not to uſe them againz and ſo diminiſh reſpec? to 
himſelf: eſpecially, they are not to be omitted to 
ſtrangers, and formal Natures: But the dwel- 
ling upon them, and exalting them above the 
Moon, is not only tedious, but doth diminilh 
the faith and credit of him that ſpeaks. And 
certainly, there is a kind of conveying of cMe- 
Qual and imprinting, Pathions among(t Comple- 
ments, which is of {mgular uſe, if a man can hit 
upon it. Amongſt a mans Peers, a man (hall 
be ſure of familiarity 3 and therefore it is good 
a little to keep State, Among(t a mans Inter 
ors, one (hall bc ſure of Reverence; and there- 
fore it is good 3 little to be familiar. He that 
is too much in any thing, fo that he giveth anc- 
ther occafion of Socicty, maketh himſelf cheap, 
To apply ones (elf to others is good, fo it be 
with Demonſtration, that a man Forth it upon re- 
gard, and not upon facility, It is a good Pre- 


cept generally in ſcconding another, yet to add 
ſomewhat 
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ſomewhat of ones own : As if you would grant 
his opinion, let it be with ſome diftinCtion; if 

will follow his Motion, let it be with Condi- 
tion 3 if you allow his Counſel, let it be with al- 
ledging further Reaſon. Men had need beware, 
how they be too perte& in Complements: for 
be they never ſo ſuthcient otherwile, their enviers 
will be ſurc to give them that Attribute, to the 
diſadvantage of their greater Vertues, It is loſs 
alſo in buſineſs, to be too full of reſpeds, or to 
be too curious in obſerving Times and Oppor- 
tunities. Solomon faith, He that conſidereth the 
Wind ſhallnot ſow, and bethat looketh to the Clouds 
ſhall not reap. A wile man will make more op- 
portunitics than he finds. Mens Behaviour 
ſhould be like their Apparel, not too Strait, 
or point device, but free for Exerciſe or Mo» 
£10, 
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LIIL 
Of Praiſe. 


RAISE is theReflction of Vertue, but 

it is as the Glaſs or Body which giveth the 
Reflection. If it be from the common People, 
it is commonly falſe and naught, and rather tol- 
loweth vain Pertons than vertuous. For the 
common People underſtand not many cxcellent 
vertues: the Joweſt vertues draw praiſe from 
them, the middle vertues work in them Aſtoniſh- 
ment 
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ment or Admiration, but of the higheſt vertus 
they haveno ſenſe or perceiving at all but ſhews 
and Species virtutibus ſimiles ſerve beſt with them, 
Certainly fame is like a River, that beareth up 
things light and ſwoln , and .drowps: thing 
weighty and folid : But if Perſons of Quality 
and Judgment concur, . then it is,. (:as the Seri 


pture ſaith ) Nomen bon inſtar wnguenti fragran-' 


#4, Ithillethall roundabout,. and «wll.nat cafs 

ly away: For the Odours- of Oyntments are 

more durable than thoſe of Flowers. There be 

ſo many falſe points of praiſe that a man may 

juſtly hold it a ſuſpe&t. Some praiſes proceed 

meerly of Flattery, and if he be an ordinary 

Flatterer, he will have certain common Attri- 

butes, which may ſerve every man : It he;bea 

cunning Flatterer, he will follow.the;Ard&Flat- 
terer, which is a mans ſelf: And wherein a man 
thinketh beſt of himſelf, therein the Flatterer 
will uphold him moſt 3 but if he be an impudent 
Flatterer, look..hexein 4 man is conſcious to 
himſelf that. he is moſt Defective and is moſt out 
of Countenance in himſelf, that will the Flat- 
terer Entitle him to perforce, Spreta Conſcientia, 
Some praifer:come of good wiſhes and reſpects, 
which is a forin due in Civility to Kings and 
great Perſons, Eautando-precipere, when by tel- 
ling men what they are, they repreſent to them 
what they ſhould be. Soine men are praiſed ma- 
licioully to their hurt, thereby to ſtir envy and 
jealouſie towards them, Peſſimum genus inimicorum 
laudantixmjinſomuch as it wasa Proverb —_— 
ene 
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earns, thit be that was praiſed to bis burt 
Bbc a Ph viſe upon bes ſe, as we lay, 
Thet # bliſter will rife npon ones Tonte that tell a 
he. Certainly moderate praiſe, uſed with op- 
portunity, and not. vulgar, is that which doth 
the good. Solomon faith, He that pratfet; bis 
friend aloud, riſing early, it ſhall be to him no better 
than 8 Curſe. Too much magnifying of man 
or matter, doth irritate contradiction, and pro- 
care envy and ſcorn. Topraiſe a mans {elf can- 
not be decent, except it be in rare caſes 3 but to 
praiſe a mans Office or Profeſſion, he may do it 
with good Grace, and with a kind of Magnani- 
mity. The Cardinals of Rome, which arc The. 
ologues, and Fryers, and School-men have a 
Phraſe of notable contempt and ſcorn towards 
civil bufincſs : For they call all Temporal buſt- 
nefs, of Wars, Embaſlages, Judicature, and othcr 
employments, Shirreri, which is Vnder-Sheriffries, 
3 if they were but.matters for Under-Sheriffs 
and Catchpoles: though many timcs thoſe Vn- 
der-Sheriffries do more good than their high ſpe- 
culations. Saint Paxl, when he boaſts ct him- 
{elf, he doth oft interlace 3 I feak like a Fool; 
but ſpeaking of his Calling, he ſaith, Magnifice- 
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LIV. 
Of Vain Glory. 


T was prettily deviſed of Aſop, The fly ſate 
upon the Axletree of the Chariot-Wheel, and 
faid, What a Duſt do T raiſe ? So are there ſome 
vain Perſons, that whatſoever goeth alone, or 
moveth upon greater means, if they have never 
{olittle Hand in it, they think it is they that car- 
ry it. They that are gloriows, muſt needs be fa- 
ious > tor all bravery ftands upon compariſons, 
They muſt needs be violent, to make good their 
own vaunts. Neither can they be ſecret, and 
therefore not effectual; but according, to the 
French Proverb, Beaucoup de Bruit, peu de Fruit, 
Much Bruit, little Fruit. Yet certainly theres 
uſe of this Quality in Civil Aﬀairs. Where there 
is an opinion and fame to be created, cither 
vertue or greatneſs, theſe men are good Trum- 
petters. Again, as Titus Livius noteth in the 
caſe of Antivchus, and the Atolians, There an 
ſometimes great effeits of croſs Lies : As if a man 
that Negotiates between two Princes, to draw 
them tojoyn in a War againſtthe third, doth ex 
tol the forces of cither of them above meaſure, 
the one to the other : And ſometimes he that 
deals between man and man, raifeth his ow! 
credit with both, by pretending greater Inter 
than he hath in either. And in theſe and ..; 


Uf Vain Glory. | gn 
like kinds, it often falls out, that ſomewhat is 
uced of nothing : For Lics arc ſufficient to 
breed Opinion, and Opinion brings on Sub- 
ſtance, In Military Commanders and Soldiers, 
Vain Glory is an eſſential Point : For as Iron ſhar- 
pens Iron, ſo by Glory one Courage ſharpeneth 
another. In Caſes of great Entcrpriſe , upon 
Charge and Adventure, a Compoſition of Glo- 
riows Natures doth put Lite into Buſineſs ; and 
thoſe that are of ſolid and ſober Natures have 
more of the Ballaſt than of the Sail. In Fame 
of Learning the Flight will be flow, without 
ſome Feathers of Oftentation. Qi de contemnen- 
da Gloria Libros ſcribunt, Nomen ſunm inſcribunt. 
Socrates, Ariſtotle, Galen, were men full of Often- 
zation, Certainly Vain Glory helpeth to perpetu- 
ate a mans memory 3 and Vertue was never fo 
beholden to Human Nature, as it received his 
due at the Second Hand. Neither had the Fame 
of Cicero, Seneca, Plinins Secundus born her Age 
ſo well, if it had not been joyned with ſomeVa- 
atyin themſelves; like unto Varnith, that makes 
Cielings not only ſhine, But Iaſt, But all this 
while, when I ſpcak of Vain Glory, I mean not 
of that property that Tacitus doth attribute to 
Muctznus, Omninm que dixerat, feceratque, Arte 
quadam Oſtentator : For that procceds not of Va- 
zity, but of Natural Magnanimity and Diſcreti- 
om: And in ſome Perſons, is not only Comely, 
but Gracious. For Excuſations, Ceſlions, Mo- 
defty it ſelf well governed, are but Arts of Often- 
tation, And amongſt thoſe Arts, there is none 
better 
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better than that which Plinins Secundus (peaketh 
of, which is to be liberal of Praife and Commen- 
dation to others, in that wherein a mans ſelf 
hath any Perfection. For, faith Pliny very wit. 
tily, In commending another, you do your ſelf tight: 
For he that you commend, is either Superior to you, 
in that you commend, or Inferior. If be be Infer 
or, if be be to be commended, you much more : If be 
be Smperior, if be be not to be commended, you much 
leſs Glorious, Men are the {corn of wiſe men, 
the admiration of Fools, the Idols of Paralites, 
and the Slaves of their own Vaunts. 


LV. 
Of Honour and Reputation. 


HE Winning of Honovr is but the reveal. 

ing of mans Vertue and Worth without 
Diſadvantage. For ſome in their Actions do 
woo and affe&t Honozrr and Reputation , which 
ſort of men are comrtionly much talked of, but 
inwardly little admired. And ſome, contrari- 
wiſe, darken their vertue in the thew of it, fo 
as they be undervalued in Opinion. It a man 
perform that which hath not been attempted be- 
fore, orattempted and given over, or hath been 
atchieved, but not with ſo good circumſtance, 
he ſhall purchaſe more Honor, than by affecting 
a matter of greater dithculty or vertue, wherein 
he is but a follower, If a man fo temper his 


Actions, 
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Adcions, as in ſome one of them he doth content 
every Faction or Combination of People, the 
Muſick will be the fuller. A man is an ill 
Husband of his Honoxr that entreth into any 
Action, the failing wherein may. diſgrace him 
more than the carrying of it through can Ho- 
nowr him. Honowrthatis gained and broken up- 
on another , hath the quickeſt reflcCtion, life 
Diamonds. cut with Faſcets. And therefore let 
a man contend toexcel any Competitors of his 
im Honowr, in out-{hooting them, if he can, in 
their own Bow. Diſcreet Followers and Servants 
help much to Reputation : Omnis Fama & Dome- 
fticis emanat. ' Envy, which is the Canker of Ho- 
noxr is belt extinguiſhed by declaring aimans (clf 
in his ends,rather to {eek Mcritthan Fame 3 and 
by attributing a mans Succeſſes, rather to Divine 
Providenceand Felicity, than to his own Vertue 
or Policy. + The true mar{ballingoot the Degrees 
of Soveraign Honoxr, axe theſe, In the firſt place 
are, Conditores Imperiorum, Founders of States and 
Commonwealths ; fuch as were Romulus, Cyrus, 
Ceſar, Ottoman, Iſmael, In the ſecond placeare, 
Legiſlatores, Law-givers , which are alſo called 
Second Founders, 'or Perpetni Principes , becaule 
they govern by their Ordinances after they are 
gone 3 ſuch were Lycurgus, Solon, Jujtinian, Ed- 
gar, Alphonſus of Caſtile the wiſe, that made the 
Siete Patrids, In the third place are Liberatores 
or Salvatores, {uch as compound the long miſc- 
ties of Civil Wars, or deliver their Countreys 
trom Servitude of Strangers or Tyrantsz as A- 

Oo gnitus 
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* guſtus Ceſar, Veſpaſianus, Aznrelianus, Theodoricus 
King Henry the Seventh, of England, King Hemry 
the Fourth, of France. In the —_ are 
Propagatores, or Propugnatores Imperitz {uch as in 
rs ary r n—_ Geir Territories, or 
make noble defence againti Invaders. And in the 
laſt place arc Patres Patrie, which Reign jullly, 
and make the times good whercin they live. 
Both which laſt kinds need no Examples, they 
arc in ſuch number. Degrees of Honowr in Sub- 
jects are : Firlt, Participes Cxrarum, thoſe upon 
whom Princes do diſcharge the greateſt Weight 
of their Aﬀairs, their Right Hands as we call 
them. The next are Dnces Belli, Great Leaders, 
{ſuch as are Princes Licutenants, and do them no- 
table Services in the Wars. The third are Gra- 
tiof, Favourites, {uch as necd not this ſcantling, to 
be Solace to the Soveraign, and harmleſs to the 
People. And the fourth Negotis Pares, ſuch as 
have great places under Princes, and execute 
their places with ſufficiency. There isan Honow 
likewiſe which may be ranked amongſt the great- 
clt, which hapneth rarcly, that is, of ſuch as $4 
crifice themfelves to Death or Danger for the Good 
of their Countrey; as was M, Regulus, and the 
two Dectt, 
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LVI. 
Of Judicature. 
J]* DGES oughttoremember, that their Of- 


fice is 7u5 dicere, and not Jus dare : To Inter- 
Law, and not to make Law, or give Law. 
Elſe will it be like the Authority claimed by the 


Church of Rome, which under pretext of Expo- 


ſition of Scripture, doth not ftickto add and al- 
ter, and to pronounce that which they do not 
find; and by fhew of Antiquityto introduce No- 
velty, Judges ought to be more I carned than 
itty, more Reverend than Plauſible, and more 
Adviſed than Confident. Above all things In- 
tegrity is their Portion and proper Vertue : Cur- 
ſed (\aith the Law ) i be that removeth the Land 
Mark. The Miſlayer of a Meer-Stone is to blame; 
but it is the unjuſt Jzdg that is the Capital Re- 
mover of Land-Marks, when he detineth amifs 
of Lands and Property. One toul Sentence doth 
more hurt than many foul Examples 3 for thdſe 
do but corrnpt the Stream, the other corrupteth 
the Fountain. So faith Solomon, Fons turbatus, 
© Vena corrupta, uſtus cadens in cauſa ſua 
coram Adverſario. KL $/5/ of Judges may have 
reference unto the Parties that ſe, unto the Advo- 
cates that plead, unto the Clerks and Miniſters of 
xegnderneath them, and to the Saveraign or 
tate above thern, 


Q 2 Firſt, 
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Firſt, For the Cauſes or Parties that ſue. There 
be ( faith the Scripture ) that turn Frudgment into 
I/Voarmwood, and ſurely there be alſo that turn it 
into Vinegar z tor Injuſtice makcth it bitter, and 
Dclays make it ſour;* The Principal Duty of a 
Frdg is to ſuppreſs force and fraud, whereof force 
15 the more pernicious when it is open, and fraud 
when it iscloſe and diſguiſed. Add thereto con- 
tentious Suits, which ought to be ſpewed outas 
the Surfeit of Courts. A Frdg ought to prepare 
his way toa Juſt Sentence, as God uſcthto pre- 
pare his way by raifing Valleys, and taking down 
Hills : So when there appeareth on cither ſide 
an high Hand, violent Proſecution, cunning Ad- 
vantages taken, Combination, Power, Great 
Counſel, then is the vertue of a Judg ſeen, to 
make Inequality Equal, that he 'may plant his 
Judgment as upon an even Ground, xi fortiter 
emungit, elicit ſanguinem , and where the Wine- 
Preſs is hard wrought, it yields a harſh Wine 
that taltcs of the Grape-Stone. Fadges mult 
beware of hard Conſiructions, and firained In- 
ferences; for there is no worſe Torture than the 
Torture of Laws, ſpecially, in caſe of Laws pe- 
nal; they ought to have care, that that which 
was meant for Terror, be not turned into Rigor, 
and that they bring not upon the people that 
Shower whereof the Scripture ſpeaketh, Pluet 
ſuper eos Laqueos : for penal Laws preſſed are a 
Shower of Snares upon the people. Therctore 
let Penal Laws, if they have been Slegpers of 
long, or if they be grown unkit for the preſent 

Time, 
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Time, be by wiſe Fudges confined in the Exccu- 
tion, Fadicis Officam eſt, ut Res ita Tempora Rev 
rum, &c.' In Cauſes of Life and Death, Judges 
ought ( as faras the Law permitteth ) in Juſtice 
to remember Mercy 3 and to caſt a ſevere Eye 
upon the Example, but a merciful eye upon the 
Perſon, 

Secondly, For the Advocates and Cornſel that 
plead 3 Patience and Gravity of hearing is an 
eſſential part of: Juſtice, and an over-ſpeaking 
Judg is no well-tuned Cymbal. It is no Grace to 
a Fudg, firſt to find that which he might have 
heard in due time from the Bar, or to ſhew 
quicknels of conccit in cutting off Evidence or 
Counſel too ſhort, or to prevent Informations 
by Queſtions though pertinent, The parts of a 

7 in hearing are four: To dire the Evi- 
erate length, repetition, or im- 
pertinency of Speech. 'To Recapitulate, Sclect, 
and Collate the material Points of that which 
hath been ſaid z And to give the Rule or Sen- 
tence, Whatſoever is above thelc, is too much 3 
and procecdeth either of Glory and Williugneſs 
to Speak, or of Impatience to Hear, or of Short- 
neſs of Memory, or of want of a [tayed and c- 

al Attention, It is a ſtrange thing to ſee, thar 
the boldneſs of Advocates Id -prevail with 


Fudges, whereas they ſhould imitate God in 
whole Seat they fit, who repreſſeth the Preſumptx- 
ous, and giveth Grace to the Modeſt, But it is 
more ſtrange, that Jxdges: ſhould have noted 
Favourites + which cannot but- cauſe multiplica- 
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tion of Fees, and ſuſpicion of By-ways. There 
isdue from the Fudg to the Advocate forme Com- 
mendation and Gracing, where Caſes are well 
handled, and fair Pleaded ; eſpecially towards 
the ſide which obtaineth not ; For that upholds 
in the Client the Reputation of his Gomnſel, and 
beats down in him the conceit of his Cauſe. There 
is likewiſe due to the publick, a civil Reprehenli- 
on of Advocates, where there appcarceth cunning 
Counſel, grofs Negle&, flight Information, in- 
diſcreet Prefling, or an over-bold Defence. And 
letnot the Counſel at the Bar chop with the Fwd, 
nor wind himſelt into the handling of the Canſt 
anew, after the Judg hath declared his Sen- 
tence : But on the other fide, let not the Fxdg 
macet the Cajſe halt way, nor give occaſion to 
the Party to ſay, Hir Comnſel or Proofs were not 
- ware rains db et on 
' Thirdly, For that that concetns Clerks and 
Miniſters. The Place of Faſtice is an Hallowed 
Placez and therefore not only the Bench, bue the 
Foot-pace, and Precincts, and riſe thereof 
ought to be preſerved without Scandal and Cor- 
ruption. For certainly Grapes { as the Scrip- 
ture ſaith ) will not be gathered of Thorns or Thi- 
ftler ;, neither can Juſtice yicld her Fruit with 
Sweetnels amongſt the Briars and Brambles of 
Catching aid Poling Clerkrand Minifters, The 
Attendance of Courts is ſubje& /to four bad In- 
firuments : Firftz Certaih Perſbns that are ſow- 
ers of Snits which make the Court ſwell, and 
the Country pine. The ſecond ſort is, Of a 
ooh tart 6, vc "if, WEE has 
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that engage Courts'in Quarrels of Juriſdiction, 
and arc not traly Amici Crrie, but Paraſiti Curie, 
in puffing a Court up beyond hcr bounds, tor 
thew own Scraps and Advantage. ' "The third 
ſort is, Ot thoſe that may be accounted the Lete 
Hands of Courts 3 Perſons that arc full of nim- 
ble and finifter tricks and (ſhifts whereby they 
pervert the plain and direct Courles' of Courts, 
and bring Juſtice into oblique Lines and Laby- 
rinths. And the fourth is, The Poller and Exa- 
cer of Feer, which quſtites the common reſem- 
blance of the Courts of Juſtice tothe Buſh, where- 
unto while the'theep flics for Defence in Wea- 
ther, he is ſure to loſe part of his Fleece. On 
the other fide, an Antient Clerk, $kiltul in Prece- 
dents, wary in proceeding, and underttanding, 
in the Buſineſs of the Cort, is anexcellent Finger 
of a Corert, and doth. many times point the way 
to the hinelk. - 

Fourthly, For that which may concern the 
Soveraiga and Eftate, es ought above all to 
remember the concluſion of the Raman Twelve 
Tables, Salus Populi Suprema Lex, and to know, 
That Laws, except they be in order to that end, 
are but things Captiopus, and Oracles not well 
Inſpired. Therefore it is an happy thing in a 
State, when Kings and States do often conſult 
with Fudges 3 . again, when Judges do often 
conſult with the King and State : The one, When 
there is a matter of Law intervenient in bulunc(s 


'of State 3 The other, when there is fome conli- 
deration of State jntervenicnt m-mnatter of Law. 
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For many times the things deduced to Fudgment 
may be Meum and Taxum, when the reaſon and 
conſequence thereof may Trench to point of 
Eſtate. ; I call matter of Eftate not only the parts 
of Soveraignty, but whatſoever introduceth any 
great Alteration,or dangerous Precedent, or can+ 
cerneth manifeſtly any great Portion of People, 
And lct no man weakly conceive, that Juſi Laws 
and true Policy have any antipathy : -For they are 
like Spirits and Sinews;-that one:moves with 
the other. Let Judges alſo remember, That $So- 
lomons Throne was {upported by Lions on both 
ſides: :Let them be Lions, but yet Lions under 
the Throne 'bcing circumſpedt, that they donot 
check or oppoſe any Points of Soveraignty. Let 
not Fzdges alſo be {o ignorant of their own 
right; as to think there is not left to them, as 2 
Principal part of their Ofhee, # wiſe Uſe and Apr 
plication of Laws for they may remember what 
the Apoſtle faith of a greater Law than theirs, 
Nos ſcimus quia Lex bona eſt ; modo quis ea uta- 
titr legiteme, 471 41.4431103 
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L V I. 
Of Anger. 


"Te ſeek toextinguiſh Anger utterly, is but a 
\bravery of the:Stoicks. : We have better 
Oracles: Be angry, but ſin not. Let not the Sun 
20 down upon your anger. Anger mult he limited 


and 
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and "confined, both in' Race and Time. We 

will firſt ſpeak, how. the Natural Inclination and 

Habit to be angry, may be attempted and calmed, 

Secondly, How the particular motions of anger 

may be repreſſed, orat leaſt refrained from doing 

miſchief. Thirdly, How to raiſc anger, or  ap- 
le anger in another, 

For the firſt: There is no other way but to 
Meditate and Ruminate well upon the effets of 
Anger, how it troubles mans Litc. And the beſt 
time.to do this is, To look back upon Anger, 
when the hit is throughly over. Seneca faith 
wells That Anger is like Ruin, which breaky it ſelf 

that it falls, The Scripture exhorteth us, 

0 poſſeſs our Souls in patience, Whoſoever is 

out of patience, 'is out of: Poſſeſſion of his Saul. 
Men muſt not turn Bees 


— Animaſque in vielnere ponunt. 


Anger is certainly a kind of Baſeneſs; as it ap- 
pears well in the Weakneſs of thoſe Subjects 
in. whom it reigns, Children, Women, Old 
Folks, Sick Folks. Only men muſt beware, that 
they carry their Anger rather with Scorn, than 
with Fear : So that they may ſeem rather to be 
above the injury, than below it, which is a thing 
aalily done, if a man will give Law to himſelf 
nit, | 

Fox the fecond. Point, The Cauſes and Mo- 
tives of Anger are chiefly three : Firtt, to be too 
ſerfible of burt ; Fax no man is Angry that feels 

+ not 
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not himſelf hurt; and therefore tender and de- 
licate Perſons mult needs be often Angry : 

have fo many things to trouble them, which 
more robatt Natures have little ſenſe of. The 
next is, the Apprehention and Conſtruction of 
the Injury offered, to be in the circumſtances 
thereof, full of contempt. For contempt is that 
which putteth an edg upon Anger, as much or 
more than the burt it felf: And therefore when 
men are ingenious in picking out circumſtances 
of contempt, they do kindle their Anger much, 
Laſtly, Opinion of the touch of a mans Repms- 
tion doth multiply and ſharpen Anger : Wherein 
the remedy is, that a Soar we Id have, as Gor 
ſalve was wont to ſay, Telam Honoris Craſſiorem, 
But in all refrainings of Anger, it 18 the beſt re- 
medy to win Time, and towakes a mans (eff 
belicvc that the Opportunity of his Revenge is 
not yct come 3 but that he foreſces a time for it, 
and fo to (till himſelf in the mean time, and re- 
ſerve it, 

To contain Anger from - Miſchief, though it 
take hold of a man, there be two things, wheroot 
you mult have fpecial Cantion : one, 
extream bitterneſs of Words, eſpecially it theybt 
Aculcate and Proper 3 for Communia Mdediiti 
are nothing {6 mucly And agatt, That in 4» 
ger 4 ttian'roveal ho Sceretss, for that makes ham 
not hit tor Society, The oe = you 
riot prrovnptwmely brock, off in anybuſine(s in a fit 
des uchowfnee you ſhew bitterneſs, do 
neth#-any thing that is rot reFocable, : 
ory or 
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For raiſing and appeaſing Anger in another : It 
x. done chiefly by ebxſing of Times, when men 
are frowardeſt and work diſpoſed, to incenſe 
them. Again, by gathering ( as was touched 
before ) all that you can find out to aggravate 
the contempt 3 and the two remedies arc by the 
cntraries : The former, to take good Times, 
when firſt to relate to a man an angry buſineſs: 
For the firſt Impreſhon is much ; and the other 
is; to ſever as much as may be the Conſtruction 
of the Injury from the Point of contempt 3 im- 
puting it to Miſunderſtanding, Fear, Paſlion, 
or what you will. 


LVIIL 
Of Vici(ſituds of Things. 


O.LOMON faith, There is no new thing up- 

on the Earth, So that as Platohad an ima- 
gibation, That all knowledg was but a remembrance : 
$0 Solomon giveth his ſentence, That all Novelty 
« but Oblevion : Whereby you may ſec, That the 
Rivet of Lezbe runneth as well above gronnd as 
below. There is an abſtruſe Aftrologer that 
faith, If i were xot for two things that ate conſtant, 
{ The one is, That the fixed Stars ever ftand at like 
dtatrtte: one from another, and ficver come neaver to- 
pther; «nor go farther aſuender \ the other, That the 
Daernal Motion perpetually keeper Time ) no Indi- 
dual would Iſt one moment.  Qentain it is, Lew 
WO nec 
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the matter is in a a Flux, and never it; 
ſtay. "The great Winding-Shcets that bury al 
things in Oblivion,are two; Deluges and Earth 
quakes. As for Conflagrations and great Drought, 
they do not meerly diſpeople, but deſtroy,  Phx 
etont' Car went but a Day : And the Three Tear 
Dronght, in:the'time of | Elas, was but particy 
Jar, and left People alive. Asfor the greathurn 
mgs by Lightnings, which are often 'in the We 
: Indies, they are but narrow. But in the other 
two Deltructions, by Deluge and Earthquake, it 
15 farther to be noted, That the remnant of Pev 


' ple which hap to be reſerved, are commonly ig- 


norant and mountainous People, that can give 
no account of the time palt 3 ſo that the Obliv 
on is all one, as if none had been left. It you 
conſider well of the People of the Weſt-Indir, 


it is very probable, that they are a newer or youn- 


ger Pcople, than the People of the old World 
Andit is much more likely, that the deſtruQion 
that hath heretofore been there, was: not by 
Earthquakes, (as the Fayptien Prieſt told 'Solm, 
concerning, the Iſland of Atlantis,: That 'it ws 
ſwallowed by an Earthquake _) but rather, itws 
Deſolated by a particular Deluge : For Earth 
queahes are ſeldom in thoſe Parts. But on the 
orher fide; they have ſuch pouring Rivers, as the 
Rivers of Aſia, and Aﬀerick,, and Erope,/ are but 
Brooks to them. Their Andes likewile, or Mour- 
tains, are far higher than'thoſe with-usz whereby 
it ſeems, that the Remnants of Generations 


Men were in ſuch'a particular Deluge ſaved. 4 | 
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fo the obſervation that Machiazel hath, That the 


Jelarfie of Sefis doth much extinguiſh the me-, 


mory of things traducing, Gregory the Great, 
that he did what in him lay to extinguith all Hea- 
then Antiquities. I donot find that thoſe Zeals 
do any great Effects, nor latt long as it appea- 
rd in the Succeſſion of Sabinian, who did revive 
the former Antiquitics. 

The Viciſitude or Mutations in the Superior 
Globe, axe no fit matter for this preſent Argu- 
ment. It may be Plato's Great Tear, it the 
World ſhould laſt ſo long, would have ſome ct- 
{e& 3 nat. in renewing the State: of like Indivi- 
duals, ( for that in the Fume of thoſe, that con- 
ceive the Celeſtial Bodics have more accurate In- 
fluences upon theſe: things below, than indeed 
they have.) but in Groſs. Comets out of que- 
tion have likewiſe Power and EffeQ over the 
Groſs and Maſs of things : But they are rather 

ed upon, and waited upon, in their Journey, 
than wiſcly obſerved in their Effects, eſpecially 
in their xeſpetive Effe&s; that is, What kind 
of Comet for Magnitude, Colour, Verſion of the 
Beams, placing in the Region of Heaven, or lalt- 
ing, produceth what kind of cfteCts. 

There is a Toy which I have heard, and- I 
would not have it given over, but waited upon 
alittle, They ſay it is obſerved in the Low- 
Cauntreys, (I know not in what part) That eve- 
ry five and thirty Years, the ſame kind and ſuit 
of Years and Weathers comes abour again, as 


great Froſts, great Wet, greag Droughts, warm 
Winters, 
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Winters, Summers with little Heat, and the like; 
and they call it the Prime, It is a thing I do n- 
ther mention, becauſe computing backwards, 
have found ſome concurrence. 

But to leave theſe ppints of Nature, and come 
to men. The greatelt Viciſitude of things among 
men, is, The Viciſſitude of Selts and -Religion:: 
For thoſe Orbs rule in mens minds moſt, The 
tree Religion is built . the' Rock, the reſt arc 
toſt upon the Waves of Time; To ſpeak there- 
fore of the Cauſes of new Setts, and to give ſome 
Counſel concerning them, as far as the weaknel 
of Human Judgment can give ſtay to fo grett 
Revolutions. | MS., 1/58 

When the Religion formerly received, is rent 
by Diſcords 3 and when the Holineſs of the Pro- 
feſſors of Religion is decayed, and full of Scandal, 
and withal the Times be Stupid, Ignorant, and 
Barbarous, you may doubt the ſpringing up of1 
new Set, if then alſo there ſhould arife any &x- 
travagant and ſtrarge Spirit to make himſelf Av 
thor Gherecf : All which points held, when Ms 
homes publiſhed his Law. If a new Sed have not 
two properties, fcar itnot 3 for it wiltnot ſpread, 
The one is, The Supplanting or the Oppoling 
of Authority eſtabliſhed : For nothing is more 
popular than that. The other is, giving 
Licence to pleaſures and Voluptuous Lite; Fet 
as for Speculative Hereſies, ( fuch as were in An- 
cient Times the Arrians, and now the Armit 
ans ) though they work mightily upon mens 


Wits, yet they do not produce any great alters 
tion 
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tion in States, except it be by the help of Civil 
Occafions. There be three manner of Plantati- 
ons of new Sets, By the Power of Signs aud 
Miracles, by the Eloquence and Wiſdem of Speech 
and Perſwaſion, and by the Sword , tor Martyr- 
dams, 1 reckon them amongſt Miracles, becauſe 
they ſcem to exceed the {trength of Human Na- 
ture':: And I may do the like of S»perlative and 
Admirable Holineſs of Life. Surely there is no 
better way to ſtop the riling of new Setis and 
Sebiſms, than to reform abules, to compound 
the ſmaller differences, to proceed mildly, and 
bet with Sanguinary perſecutions; and rather 
totake off the principal Authors by winning and 
advancing them, than to enrage them by vio- 
lence and bitterneſs. 
- The Changes and Viciſfitude in Wars are ma- 
ny, - but chiefly in three things : In the Seats or 
Stages of the War; in the Weapons, and in the 
manner of the Conduf#. Wars in Ancient Time, 
ſeemed more te move from Eaſt to Weft : For 
the Perſians, Aſſyriaus, Arabians, Tartars, (which 
are the Invaders ) were all Eaſtern People: Ft 
istrue, the Gauls were Welicrn, but we read but 
of two Incurfions of theirs, the one to Gallo- 
Grecia, the other to Rome. But Eaſt and Wet 
have no certain Points of Heaven, and no more 
have the Wars, either from the Eaſt or Feſt any 
certainty of Obſervation. But North and South 
are fixed, and it hath ſeldom or never been (cen, 
that the far Southern People have invaded the 
Northern, but contrariwiſe, Whereby it is ma- 
nitctt, 
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nifeſt,. that the Northern Trait of the World js 
in nature the more Martial Religion ; be it ins 
ſpe of the Stars of that Hemiſphere, or of the 
great Continents that are upon,the North, where- 
as.the South Part, for ought that 15 known, is 
almoſt, all Sca 3 or ( which is moſt apparent) 
of the Cold of the Northern Parts, which is that, 
which without Aid of Diſcipline doth make the 
bodies hardeſt, and the Courages warmeſt. 
Upon the Breaking and Shivering of a great 
State and Empire, you may be ſure to have Wars, 
For great Empires, while they ſtand, do ener- 
vate and dceſiroy the forces of the Natives whigh 
they have ſubducd, reſting upon their own Pro- 
teing forces 3 and then, when they fail alſo, all 
oes to ruin, and they become a Prey. ; So was 
it in the decay of the Roman Empire; and like- 
wilc in the Empire of Almain, atter Charles the 
Great, every Bird taking a Father, and were not 
unlike to betall to Spain, if it (hould break, The 
great Acceſſions and Vnions of Kingdoms do likes 
wiſe ſtir up Wars. For, when a State grows to 
an Over-power, it is like a great flood that wil 
be ſure to over-flow.. Asit hath been ſeen in the 
States of Rome. Twurkje, Spain, and others. Look 
when the World hath feweſt barbarous People, 
but ſuch as commonly will not marry or gene- 
rate, except they know means tolive 3 ( as it is 
almoſt every where at this day, except Tartary ) 
there is no danger of Inundations of People z but 
when there be great Shoals of People, which go 
on to populate without foreſceing means of on 
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and Suſtentation, it is of neceſſity that once in 
an Age or two, they diſcharge a Portion of their 
People upon other Nations, which the ancjent 
Northern People were wont to do by Lot, caſting 
Lots what part ſhould fiay at home, and what 
ſhould ſeek their fortunes. When a Warlike State 
prows Soft and Effeminate, they may be ſure of 
a War; tor commonly ſuch States are grown 
rich in the time of their Degenerating, and ſo 
the Prey inviteth, and their decay in valour en- 
courageth a War. 

. As tor the Weapons, it hardly falleth under 
Rule and Obſervation yet we fce even they 
have Returns and Vicifitudes, For certain it is, 
that Ordnance was known in the City ot the Qxy- 
drakes in India, and was that which the Macedo- 
nians called Thunder and Lightning,and Magick. 
And it is well knowr,, that the uſe of Ordnance 
hath been in Chinaabove 2000 years. The Con- 
ditions of Weapons, and their improvement are 3 
Firſt, The fetching afar off z for that out-runs 
the danger, as it is ſeen in Ordnance and Muckets. 
Secondly, The firength of the Percuſſion, where- 
in likewiſe Ordnance do exceed all Arictations, 
and ancient inventions; The third is, The com- 
modious uſe of them 3 as that they may ſerve in 
all Weathers, that the Carriage may be light and 

manageable, and the like. | 
For the Condud of the War; at the firſt men 
reſted extreamly upon Number, they dfd put the 
Wars likewiſe upon main Force and Valowr, poin- 
ting days for pitched helds, and fo trying it out 
Þ upon 
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upon an even match , and they were more igno- 
rant in Ranging and Arraying their Battles, Af. 
ter they grew to re{t upon Number, rather Com- 
petent than Valt,they grew to advantages of Place, 
Cunning Diverſions, and the like 3 and they grey 
more $kiltul in the ordering of their Battles. 

In the Youth of a State Arms do flouriſh ; in 
the middle Age of a State Learning, and then both 
of them together for a time : In the declining Ag 
of a State, Mechanical Arts and Merchandizz, 
Learning hath his ſnfancy when it is but begin- 
ning, and almoſt Childith then his Youth when 
it is Luxuriant and Juvcnile; then his ſtrength 
of years, when it is ſolid and reduccd 3, and laltly, 
his Old Age 3 when it waxcth dry and cxhault, 
But it is not good to look too long upon thele 
turning Wheels of Viciſitude, lett we become 
giddy. As for the Philology of them, that is but 
a Circle of Tales, and therefore not tit for this 
Writing, 
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LIX. 
A Fragment of an Eſſay of Fame. 


HE Poets make Fame a Monſter. They de 
{cribe her in Part, finely and elegantly; 

and in part gravely and ſententiouſly, They 
ſay, look how many Feathers ſhe hath, ſo many 
Eyes ſhe hath underneath : ſo many tongues3 


This 
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This is a flouriſh : There follow excellent Pa” 
rables; as that (he gathereth ſtrength in going 3 
that ſhe gocth upon the ground. and yet hideth 
her head in the Clouds. That in the day-time 
ſhe fitteth in a Watch-Torwer, and flicth moſt by 
night : That ſhe minglcth things done, with 
things not done: And that the is a terror to 
great Cztzes ; But that which paſleth all the reſt 
is: they do recount that the Earth, Mother of 
the Gyants, that made War againli Fxpiter, and 
were by him deſtroyed, thereupon, in anger, 
brought forth Fame : For certain it 1s, that Ke- 
bels tgurcd by the Gyants and Seditious Famer, 
and Libels, arc but Brother#and Siſters > Maſcu- 
lineand Feminine, But now it a man can tame 
this Monſter, and bring her to feed at the hand, 
and govern her, and with her flye other ravening 
Fowl, and kill them, it is fomewhat worth. But 
we are infected with the ttile of the Poets, To 
fpcak now in a ſad and ſcrious manner: There 
is not in all the politicks, a Place leſs handled, 
and more worthy to be handled, than this of 
Fame, Wewill therefore ſpeak of theſe points. 
What arefalſe Fames 3 and what are true Fames 3 
and how they may be belt diſccrned ; how Fames 
may be ſown and raiſcd;, how they may be 
{prcad and multiplied, and how they may be 
checked and laid Na : And other things con- 
cerning the Nature of Fame. Fame is of that 
force, as there is ſcarcely any great Action where- 
mit hath not a grcat part, clpecially in the War. 
Mucianus undid V itellius by a Fame that he f{cat- 
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tercd 3 that Vitellins had in purpoſe to remove 
the Legions of Syria into Germany : and the Le- 
gions of Germany into Syria: whereupon the Le- 
gions of Syria were inhinitely inflamed. Falins 
Ceſar took Pompey unprovided, and layed aſleep 
his induſiry and preparations, by a Fame that he 
cunningly gave out ; how Ceſars own Soldiers 
loved him not; and being wearied with theWars, 
and laden with the ſpoils of Gaxl, would forſake 
him as ſoon as he came into Italy. Livia fetled 
all things for the Succeilion of her Son Tiberins, 
by continual giving out, that her Husband Au- 
guſtns was upon recovery and amendment. And 
It is an uſual thing with the Baſhaws, to conceal 
the Death of the great Twrk from the Fanizaries 
and men of War, to fave the Sacking of Conſtan- 
tinople, and other Towns, as thcir manner is. 
Themiſtocles made Xerxes, King of Perſia poſt 
apace out of Grecia, by giving out that the Gre- 
cians had a purpoſe to break his Bridg of Ships, 
which he had made athwart Helleſpont. There 
be a thouſand ſuch like Examples, and the more 
they are, the leſs they need to be repcated z, be- 
cauſe a man meetcth with them every where: 
Therefore, let all wiſe Governoxys have as greata 
watch and care over Fames, as they have of the 
Afions and Deligns themſelves, 


The reft was not finiſhed. 
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LX. 
A Civil Chara@er of Julius Ceſar. 


| job ch CAS AR was partaker at firſt 
J of an exerciſcd Fortune z which turned to 
his benefit : For it abated the haughtinels of his 
| ſpirit, and whetted his Induſtry. He had a 
| Mind.,zzrbxlent in his Deſires and AﬀcCtions but 
in his judgment and underſtanding very ſerene 
and placid: And this appears by his cahie delive- 
rances of himſelf, both in his Tranſactions and 
in his Speech. For no man ever reſolved more 
(wittly, or ſpake more perſpicuoully and plainly. 
There was nothing forced or dithcult in his ex- 
prefſions. But in his will and appetite, he was 
of that Condition, that he never reſtcd in thoſe 
things he had gotten 3 but (till thirſted and pur- 
ſucd after new yet ſo, that he would not ruſh 
into new Aﬀairs ralhly, but ſettle and make an 
end of the former, before he attempted freſh 
Adions, So that he would put a ſcaſonable pe- 
riod to all his Undertakings. And therctore, 
a though he won many Battels in Spain, and weak- 
a ned their Forces by degrees; yet he would not 
give over, nor deſpiſe the Reliques of the Crit 
War there, till he had ſeen all things compoſed: 
But then afſoon as that was done, and the State 
ſetled, inſtantly he advanced in his Expeditign 
againſt the Parthians, 
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He was, no doubt, of a very noble Mind; 
but yet ſuch as aimed more at his particular Ad- 
vancement, than at any Merits for the Common 
Good, For he referred all things to Himſelf, 
and was the truc and perte& Center of all his 
A@tions. By which means, being fo faſt tyed 
tohis Ends, he was fill proſperous. and pre- 
vailed in his Purpoſesz Inſoumnch, that neither 
Conntry, nor Religion, nor good Turns done him, 
nor Kindred, nor Friendſhip diverted his Appt- 
tite. nor bridled him from purſuing his own 
Ends. Neither was he much inclined to works 
of Perpetwity, For he eſtabliſhed nothing tor the 
future; he founded no ſurrptuous - Buildings 3 
He procured to be cna&tcd no wholfom Laws, 
but fill minded himſelf: and fo his thoughts 
were confined within the Circle of his own 
Lite. He ſought indeed aftcr Fame and Repu- 
tation, becauſe he thought they might be proh- 
tableto his Deſigns: Otherwite, in his inward 
thoughts he propounded to himſclt rather Ab- 
ſoluteneſs of Power, than Howour and Fame. 
For as for Honowr and Fame, he purſucd not 
after them for themſelves; but becauſe they 
were the Inſtruments of Power and Greatneſs, 
And therefore he was carried on through a Ns- 
tural Inclination, not by any Rules that he had 
tkearned, to affect the ſole Regrment 3 and rather 
to enjoy the ſame, than to ſeem worthy of it. And 
by this means he won much Reputation amonelt 
«he People, who arc no valuers of true Worth: 
But amongſt the Nobility and great Men, who 
wWcrg 


were tender of their own Honours, it 
him no more than this, that he incurred the 
Brand of an Ambitious and Daring Man. 

Neither did they much err from the Trath 
who thought him {03 tor he was by Nature ex, 
ceeding, bold and never did put on any ſhew 
of Modeſty, except it were for ſome purpoſes, 
Yet notwithſtanding, he (o attempered his Bold- 
neſs, that it neither impeached him ot Raſh- 
neſs; nor was burthenſome to men 3 nor ren- 
dred his Nature ſuſpected. but was conceived to 
flow out of an Innate Sinccrity and freenc(s of 
Behaviour and the Nobility of his Birth: And 
in all other things he paſſcd, not for a Craftyand 
Deceitful Perſon , but for an open-hearted and 
plain-dealing man. And whereas he was indeed 
an Arch- Politician, that could counterfeit and 
diſſemble ſufficiently well z and was wholly com- 
pounded of Frauds and Deceits , {o that there 
was nothing ſincere in him, but all Artificzal 3 
yet he covered, and diſguiſcd himſelf ſo, that 
no ſuch Vicesappearcd to the Eyes of the World ; 
but he was generally reputcd to proceed plainly 
and uprightly with all men. Howbeit, he did 
not ſtoop to any petty and mean Artifices, as they 
do, which are ignorant in State-Employments 3 
and depend not ſo much upon the ſtrength of 
their own Wits, as upon the Counſels and Brains 
of others, to ſupport their Authority z for he 
was skilled in the Turnings of aff Human Aﬀairsz 
and tranſacted all Matters,eſpecially thoſe of high 
Conſequence by himſelf, and not by others, 
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He was fingularly skilful to avoid Envy ; and 
found it not impertinent to his Ends, to decline 
that, though it were with ſome diminution of 
his Dignity. Foraiming at a Real power, he was 
content to paſs by all vain Pomp and outward 
fhews of Power throughout his whole Life; 
Till at the laſt, whether high-flown with the 
continual Exerciſe of Power, or corrupted with 
Flatteries, he afteted the Enſigns of Power the 
Stile and Diademof a King) which was the Bait 
that wrought his overthrow. | 
' This is true, that he harbourcd the thoughts 
of a Kingdom from his very youth : And hereun- 
to the example of Sylla, and the Kindred of Mx 
rixs, and his Emulation of Pompey, and the Cor- 
r#ption and Ambition of the Times, did prick him 
forward : But then he paved his way to a King- 
dom, after a wonderful and firange manner, As 
rſt, by a Popular and Seditions Power 3 after- 
wards by a Military Power, and that of a General 
in War. For there was required to effect his 
Ends; Firſt, That he ſhould break the Power 
and Authority of the Senave, which , as long as 
it ſtood firm, was adverſe, and an hindrance, 
that no man could climb to Soveraigntyand Im 


perial Command, Then the Power of Craſſus and 


Poinpey was to be ſubducd and quelled , which 
could not be done otherwiſe , than by Arms. 
And therefore (as the moſt Crnning Contriver 
of his own Forffne ) he laid his firſt Foundation 
by Bribes ; By corrupting the Courts of Fuſtice 3 
by 'renewing the memory of Cains Marixs, a 
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his party 5 For moſt of the Senators and Nobility 
were of Sylls's Fattion: By the Law of diftri- 

ing the Fields the Common People : 
By the ſedition of the Tribunes , where he was 
the Anthor : By the madneſs and fury of Catiline, 
and the Confprrators, unto which Aion he ſe- 
cretly blew the coals ! By the Baniſhment of Cice- 
ro, which was the greateſt Blow, to the authority 
of the Senate, as might bez and ſeveral other 
the like Arts : But moſt of all by the Conjundion 
of Craſſus and Pompey, both betwixt themſelves, 
and with him; which was the thing that finiſhed 
the work. 

Having accompliſht this part, he betook hime 
ſ{lf to the other 3 which was to make uſe of, and 
to enjoy his power. For being made Proconſul of 
Francetor five yearsz and afterwards continuij 
it for five years more 3 he furniſhed himſelf wi 
Arms and Legions, and the power of a Warlike 
and Opulent Province 3 as was formidable to 
Italy. 

Neither was he ignorant, that after he had 
ſirengthened himfelt with Arms, and a Military 
Power, neither Craſſus nor Pompey could ever be 
able to bear up againſt him; whereof the one 
truſted to his great Riches, the other to his Fame 
and Reputation 3 the one decayed through Age, 
the other in Power and Authority : And neither 
of them were grounded upon true and laftin 
Foundations, And the rather, for that he 
obliged all the Senators and Magiſtrates: And in 
a word all thoſe that had any power in the Com- 
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mon-wealth, {o firmly to himſelf, with private 
benefits; that he was fearlefs of any Combination 
or Oppoſition againſt his Defigns, till he had 
openly invaded the Imperial Power. 

Which thing, though he always bare in his 
Mind, and at the laſt ated it, yet he did not 
lay down his former perſon : but coloured things 
ſo; that what with the reaſonablencls of his De- 
mands, what with his pretences of Pcace, and 
what with the moderate uſe of his Succeſſes, he 
turned all the exvy of the Adverſe Party,and ſecm- 
ed to take up Arms upon neceihty for his own 
preſervation and ſatety. But the talſcnels of this 
pretence manifeſtly appeared 3 inaſmuch as ſoon 
after having obtained the Regal Power, all Civil 
Wars being appeaſed, and all his Rivals and Op- 
poſites, which might put him to any fear, being 
removcd out of the way by the ſtroke of Death; 
notwithſtanding he never thought of reſigning 
the Repmblick, no, nor cver made any ſhew or 
offer of reſigning the ſame. Which ſhewed 
plainly, that his ambition of being a King was 
ſctled in him, and remained with him unto his 
laſt breath. For he did not lay hold upon occa- 
fions, as they hapned, but mouldcd and formed 
the occaſions, as himſelf plcaſed. 

His chict Abilities confilted in Martial Know 
ledg; in which he ſo excelled, that he could not 
only lead an Army, but mould an Army to his 
own liking. For he was not more skiltul in 
managing Aﬀairs, than in winning of Hearts, 
Neither did he affe& this by any ordinary Dilci- 
pline, 
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pline, as by inuring them to fulht all his com» 
mands; or by ſtriking a ſhame into them to diſ- 
obey. or by carrying a ſevere Hand over them: 
But by ſuch a way as did wonderfully ſtir up an 
alacrity and chearfulneſs in them: and did in a 
fort aſſure him of the Victory aforchand, and 
which did oblige the Soldier to him, more than 
was fit for a Free Eſtate. Now whereas he was 
verſed in all kinds of Martial Knowledg, and 
joyned Czvil Arts, with the Arts of War; no- 
thing came ſo ſuddenly, or ſo unlooked for upon 
him, for which he had not a remedy at hand : 
And nothing, was ſo adverſe, but that he could 
pick ſomething for his Turn and Benefit out of 


It, 

He Rood ſufhciently upon his State and Great- 
neſs, Forin great Battels, he would fit at home 
in the Head-Dwarter, and manage all Things 
by Meſſages, which wrought him a double bene- 
fit. Firlt, that it ſecured his Perſon more, and 
expoſed him the leſs to Danger. Secondly, that 
if at any time his Army was worlſted, he could 
putnew ſpirit into them with his own preſence, 
and the Addition of freſh Forces, and turn the 
Fortune of the Day. In the conducting of his 
Wars, he would not only tollow former Prece- 
dents, but he was able to deviſc and purſue new 
Stratagems, according as the accidents and occa- 
lions requireds 

He was conſtant, and ſingularly kind , and 
indulgent in his Friendſhips contrafted. Not- 
withttanding, he made choice of ſuch Friends, 
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as a man might eaſily ſee, that he choſe them 
rather to be Inſtruments to his Ends, thanfor ary 
Good witl towards them. And whereas, by 
Nature, and out of a firm Reſolution, he adhe- 
red to this Principle z not to be eminent a- 
monegſt Great and deſerving men 3 but to be chief 
amongſt Tyferiours and Vaſſals : he choſe only 
mean and active men, and ſuch as to whom 
himſelf might be allin all. And hereupon grew 
that ſaying 3 So let Czfar live, though I dye, and 
other ſpceches of that kind. As for the Nobility, 
and thoſe that were his Peers , he contracted 
Friendſhip, with ſuch of them as might be uſeful 
to him; and admitted none to his Cabinet Conn- 
cil, but thoſe that had their Fortuncs wholly de- 
pending, upon him. 

He was moderately furniſhed with good Lite 
rature, and the 4rts;, But in ſuch fort as heap- 
plied his skill therein to Czvil Policy. For he 
was well read in Hiſtory : and was expert in 
Rhetorick,, and the Art of Speaking. And be- 
cauſe he attributed much to his good Stars, he 
would pretend more than an ordinary Know- 
ledg in Aftronomy. As for Eloquence, and a 
prompt Elocution, that was Natrrel to him and 


e 

He was diffolute, and propenſe to Voluptwouſ- 
neſ+ and Pleaſures, which ſerved well at fir{t for 
a Cover to his Ambition. Forno man would 
imagine, that a man ſo looſely given could har- 
bour any Ambitious and Vaft Thoughts in his 


Heart, Notwithſtanding, he ſo governed his 
Plex 
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Feaſwres , that they were no hindrance, either 
to his profit, or to his buſineſs : And they did 
rather whet, than dull the vigour of his Mind. 
He was Temperate at his Meals ; free from Nice- 
xſs and Curioſity in his Luſtsz pleaſant and Mag- 
nificent at publick Interludes, 

Thus being accompliſhed, the ſame thing was 
the Means of his down-fall at laſt z which in his 
Beginnings was a ſtep to his Riſe, I mean his 
Aﬀetiation of Popularity. For nothing is more 

ar, than to forgive our Enemies, Through 
which , cither Vertze or Cunning , he loſt his 
life, 


LXI. 
A Civil CharaGer of Auguſtus Ceſar. 


bro, CASAR (it everany 
Mortal Man ) was enducd with a great- 
neſs of Mind, undiſturbed with Paſſions, clear and 
well ordered ; which is evidenced by the High 
Atchievments which he performed in his early 
youth, For thoſe perſons which are of a tur- 
bulent Nature or Appetite, do commonly paſs 
their youth in many Errors; and about their 
middle, and then and notVetorec, they (bew forth 
their Perfe&ions 3 but thoſe that are of a ſcdate 
and calm Nature, may be ripe for great and glo- 
rious Actions in their youth. And whereas the 
Facelties of the Mind, no leſs than the Parts and 
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Members of the Body, do conſiſt and flouriſh in a 
good temper of Health, and Beanty, and Strength; 
So he was in the ſtrength of the Mind, inferior 
to his Uncle Fzlins ; but in the Health and Beau- 
ty of the Mizd, ſuperior. For Fulizs being of 
an unquict and uncompoſcd Spirit ( as thoſe, 
who are troubled with the Falling Sickneſs, for 
the moſt part arc, ) notwithſtanding he carricd 
on his own cnds with much Moderation and 
Diſcretion 3 but he did not order his ends well, 
propounding to himfelt, vaſt and high Deligns, 
above the Reach of a Mortal! Man. But Arngu- 
tus, as a man ſober, and mindful of his Mortali- 
zy, ſcemed to propound no other ends to himlelf, 
than ſuch as were orderly and well weighed, and 
governcd by Reaſon. For firft he was deſirous 
indeed to have the Rxle and Principality in his. 
hands then he ſought to appear worthy of that 
Power which he ſhould acquire : Next, to enjoy 
an High Place, He accounted but a Tranſitory 
Thing : Laſtly, He endeavoured to do ſuch Adi- 
ons, as might continue his memory, and leave an 
Impreſſion ot his good Government to After Ages, 
And therefore, in the beginning of his Age, he 
affected Power 3 in the middle of his Age, Honow 
and Dignity; in the decline of his years, Eaſe and 
Pleaſure; and in the end of his Life, He was 
wholly bent to Memo} and Poſterity. 
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GOOD & EVIL. 


A Fragment. 
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N Deliberatives, the Point is, what is 
Good, and what is Evil; and of 


Good what 1s greater 3 and of Evil what 
is leſs. 

So that the Perſuaders Labour, is to 
make things appear Good or Evil, and 
that in higher or lower Degree 3 which 
as it may be performed by true and ſolid 
Reaſons, ſo it may be repreſented alſo by 
Colours, -Popularitics, and Circumſtan- 
ces, which are of ſuch force, as they 
ſway the ordinary Judgment either of a 
weak Man, or of a wiſe Man, not fully 
and confiderately attending and ponder- 
ing the matter. Beſides their power to 
alter the nature of the Subject in appea- 
rance, and fo to lead to Error, they are 
of no leſs uſe to quicken and ſtrengthen 
the Opinions and Perſuafions which are 
true: for Reaſons plainly delivered, and 
always after one manner, eſpecially with 
Fine and Faſtidious Minds, enter but hea- 
vily and dully ; whereas if they be vari- 
ed, and have more Life and Vigour put 
nto them by theſe Forms and Infinuati- 


Q 3 ons, 


and many times ſuddenly win the 

to a Reſolution. Laſtly, To make a true 
and onc# qr nothing can be of 
greater Uſe and Defence to the Mind, 
than the Diſcovering and Reprehenfion 
of theſe Colours, ſhewing in what Caſes 
they hold, and in what they deceive; 
which as it cannot be done, but out of 
a very univerſal knowledg of the Na- 
ture of things; ſo being performed, it 
ſocleareth Mans Judgment and Elettion, 
asIt is the leſs apt to ſlideinto any error, 


ons, they cauſe a ſtronger Apprevenitng 
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Capita Seftionum, quz in Boyz Malique 
Colorum Tabula continentur. 


1. YUOI caterg Partes, vel See, ſe- 

cundas unanimiter deferunt , cun 
fngule principatum (ibi vindicent, Melior 
reliquis videtur. Nam primas queque ex 
gelo videtur ſumere, ſecundas autem ex ve- 
ro & merito tribuere. 

2. Cujus excellentia , wel exuperantia 
Melioy ; id toto genere Melins. 

3. 20d ad Vritatem refertur, Majus 
eſt, quam quod ad Opinionem. Modus au- 
tem & probatio ejus, quod ad Opinionew 
pertinet, hec eſt : Quod quis, f1 clam pu- 
taret fore, facturusnon efſlet, 
| 4. Puod rem integram ſervat, Bonum : 
Quod ſine receptu eſt, Malum, Nam ſe 
recipere non poſſe, impotentie genxs eſt ; po- 
tentia autem Donun. : 

5. Luodex pluribus conſiat, &- diviſibi- 
libus, eſt Majns, quam quod ex paucioribus, 
& Magis Onum : Nam omnia, per partes 
conſiderata,majora videntur; quare & plu- 
ralitas partium Magnitudinem pre ſe fert, 

Q 4 ortius 


Fortis autem operatur ; yo partum, 
ft Ordo abſit : Nam inducit ſimilitudinem 
Infiniti, & impedit cqmprehenſionem. 
6. Cajus xx awouty Malum: Cujus 
privatio mala, Bonum. | 

7. Puod Bonovicinum, Bonum : Quod 
z Bono remotum, Malum. 

8. Prod quis culpa ſua contraxit, Majus 
Malum : Buod ab externis imponitur, Mi- 
ms Malum. | 

9. Prod opera &* virtute noſtra partum 
eſt, Majus Bonum : Quod ab alieno benefi- 
cio, vel ab indulgentia Fortune, delatumeſt, 
Minus Bonum. | 
10. Grads Privationis major videtar, 
quam gradus Diminitionis 3 © rurſm 

radus  Inceptionis major videtur , quan 
gradus Þricrementi. | 

II. nod laudant homines & celebrant, 
borum 5 quod vituperant & reprehendunt, 
malum. | | 
12. Pnod etiam ab inimicis laudatir, 
gragnum Bonum; quod verd ab amicis re 
prehenditur, magnum Malum. 
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The. Heads of the Seftions of the Table 
of the Colours of Good and Evil, ren- 
dred into Engliſh, are as follow. 


L CINCE all Parties, or Se&s, chal- 

\) lenge the preheminence of the F fe 
Place to themfloes, that, to which all the 
reſt with one conſent give the Second Place, 
ſeems ta be better than the others, For 
every one ſeems to take the Firſt Place out 
of Leal to it ſelf; ' but to give the Second 
where it is really due, 

2. That kind is altogether beſt, whoſe 
Excellence, or Prcheminence is beſs, 

3. That, which hath a relation to Truth, 
# Greater than that which refers to Opi- 
nion. But the Meaſure, and Tryal of that, 
which belongs to Opinion, 3s this : Itis 
that which a Man would not do, if he 
thought it would not be known. 

4: That, which keeps a matter ſafe and 
entire, is Good; but what is deſtitute and 
unprovided of Retreat is Bad. For where- 
45 all Ability of Aing is Good, not to be 
able to withdraw ones ſelf, is a kind of In- 
potency. J 5. That, 


5. That, which conſiſts of more Parts, 
and thoſe Diviſible, is Greater, and more 
one, than what is made up of Fewer : For 
Al things when they are looked upon piece- 
meal, ſeem Greater 3 when «/o a Plurali. 
ty of Parts make a ſhew of a Bulk, conſide- 
rable, Which a Plurality of Parts effi@s 
ore ſtrongly, if they be in no certain Or- 
der: for it then reſembles an Infinity, and 
binders the comprehending of them. 

6. That, whoſe Privation (or, the 
Want of which) is Good, is in it ſelf Evil: 
that, whoſe Privation (or the Want where- 
of) is an Evil, 3 in it ſelf Good. 

7. What is near to Good, is Gond; 
what is at diſtance from Good, is Evil. 

8. That, which a Max hath procured by 
his own Default, is a Greater Miſchief (or 
Evil: ) that, which is layed on him by 0+ 
thers, is alcfler Evil. | 

9. That, which is gotten by our own 
Pains and Induſtry, is a greater Good: 
that, which comes by another mans Courte- 

ſee, or the Indulgence of Fortune, is a leſler 
Good. OST ond 
10. The Degree of Privation ſeems 
Greater than the Degree of Diminution : 
And again, the Deerce of Inception ( or 


Be- 


tr, | Beginning ) ſeems greater than the Degree ; 
re pf Increaſe. Y al 
or 11. That, which men commend and ce- * 
xe || lebrate, is good; that, which they diſpraiſe 
li. | and reprehend, is evil. 


len 12. That, which draws commendation 

7; | even from enemies, is a great Good; but 
r- | that, whichis reprehended even by friends, WR 
1d is a great Evil. £ 
he | 
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A Table of the Colours ( or Apparences ) 
of Good and Evil; and their Degrees, 
as Places of Perſuaſion, and Diſſnaſion, 
and their ſeveral Fal/axes, and the 
Elenchs of them. 


i. {UI cetere Partes, vel Sefte ſecundas uns- 

4 nimiter deferunt, cum ſingule principatum 

ſhi vindicent, Melior reliquis videtur. Nam pri- 

mas queque ex zelo videtur ſumere ; ſecundas 
autem ex vero & meritotribuere. That is, 


Since all Parties, or Sets, challenge the Prehe- 
minence of the firſt Place to themſclves z that, 
to which all the reſt with one conſent give the 
ſecond Place,ſeems to be better than the others. 
For every one ſeems to take the firſt Place out 
of zeal to it ſelf, but to give the ſecond where 
it is really duc. 


O Cicero went about to prove the Sc of 
Academicks which ſuſpended all &4ſſeveration, 

for to be the beſt, For, ſaith he, aka Stoick, 
which Philoſophy ts true, he will prefer his own : 
then ask him , which approacheth ( next, )) the 
Truth, be will confeſs, the Academicks. $0 deal 
with the Epicure, that will ſcant endure the Stoick 


#0 
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to be in fight of him; ſo ſoon as he bath pls. 
ced himſelf, he will place the Academicks next 
him. ” 

. So, if a Prince took divers Competitors to a 
place, and examined them ſeverally, whom next 
themſelves they would chiefly commend 3 it were 
like the ablzt man ſhould have the moſt ſecond 
Voices. 

The Fallax of this Colour happencth oft in re- 
ſpe&t of Envy; for men are accuſtomed, after 
themſelves, and their own faſhion, to incline un- 
to them which are ſofteſt, and are leaft in ther 
way, in deſpight and derogation of them, that 
hold them hardeſt to it. So that this Colour of 
Meliority and Preheminence is a fign of Enervation 
and Weaknels. 


2, Crus excellentia, vel txuperantia Melior 3 id tato 
genere Melims, That is, 


That kind is altogether beft, whoſe Excellence, 
or Prcheminence is beſt. 


PPERTAINING to this are the 

Forms: Let us not wander in generalities. 

Let us compare particular with particular, &c. This 

__ though it ſeem of ſtrength, and ra- 

Logical than Rhetorical, yet is very oft 4 
Fallax. 

Sometimes, becauſe ſome things are in kind 
very caſual, which if they eſcape, prove excek 
lent : ſo that the kind is inferior, becauſe it is fo 

lubje 


of Good and Evil. 3 


ſubje& to peril z but that, which is excellene, 
being proved, is ſuperior. As the Blofſom of 
Merch, and the Bloſſom of May, whereof the 
French Verſe goeth: 


Burgeon de Mars, enfans de Paris, 
$i un eſchape, bien vant dix. 


So that the Bloſſom of Muy is generally better 
than the Bloſſom of March; and yet the beſt 
Bloſſom of March is better than the beſt Bloſſom 
of May. 

Sometimes : becauſe the nature of ſome kinds 
is to be more equal, and more indifferent, and not 
to have very diſtant Degrees: as hath been noted 
in the warmer Climates, the people are generally 
more wiſe; but in the Northern Climate, ' the 
Wits of chief are greater. So in many Armies, 
if the matter ſhould be tryed by Duel berween 
two Champions, the Victory (hould go on the one 
fide 3 and yet, if it were tryed by the groſe, it 
would go on the other fide. For Excellencies go 
as it were by chance, but = g0 by a more certain 
Natzre as by Diſcipline in War. 

Laſtly, Many kinds have much refuſe, which 
countervail that, which they have excellent : and 
therefore generally Metal is more precious than 
Stone, ms yet a Diamend is more precious than 


3- nod 
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» DQuod ad Veritatem refertur, Majus eft; quam 
, quod ad Opinionem. Modus yi & probati 
ejus, quod a4 Opinionem pertinet, hbec eſt : Quod 
quis, fi clam putaret fore, taCturus non eller, 
That 1s, 


That, which hath rclation to Truth, is greater 
than that which refers to Opinion. But the 
Meaſure, and Tryal of that, which belongs 

| to Opinion, is this: It is that which a man 

at would not do, if be thought it would not be known, 


QO the Epicures {ay to the Stoicks Felicity pla- 
x2 ccdin Vertze; that it is like the felicity of a 
Player, who, if he were left of his Auditors, and 
their Applauſe, would ſtreight be out of Heart 
and Countenance z and therctore they call Ver- 
tue, bonum theatrale ; that is, a Stage good. But 
of Riches the Poet ſaith. 


Populus me ſibilat, 
At mihi plando : 1. C 


Me People hiſs abroad, 
But I my ſelf applaud. 


And of Pleaſure, 


Grata ſub imo 
Gaudia corde premens, vultu ſimulato pudorem : ity 


«Your welcom Joys within let ſtifled lie, 
« But countertcit abroad, a modelty. 


ti 
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The Fallax of this C-l 11+ is fomewhat ſubtil, 
though the Anſwer to che Example be ready : 
For Vertxe is not choſen propter auram popularen, 
for the applauſe of the Fevple; but contrariwile, 
Maxime omnium teipſum reverere , a man ought to 
ſtand moſt in awe of himſelf; fo as a Vertwous 
man will be Vertuous in ſolitudine, in 2 Deſart, 
and not only in theatro, upon the Stage : rhough 
percaſe it will be more ſtrong by Gloryand Fame, 
3 an Heat, which is doubled by Refleion. But 
that denieth the ſ#ppoſition, it doth not reprehend 
the Fallax, whereot the reprebenſion is a Law, 
that Virtue ( ſuch as is joyned with Labour and 
Conflict ) would not be choſen, but for Fame 
and Opinion yct it followcth not, that the chief 
Motrve of the Ele&tion ſhould not be real, and 
for it ſelf, for Fame may be only cauſa impulſiva, 
the impelling or urging Caulc, and not cauſa conſti- 
tens, Or efficiens the conſtituting, or efficient Cauſe. 
As if there were two Horſes, and the one would 
do better without the Spury than the other: but a- 
gain, the other with the Spur would far exceed 
the doing of the former, giving him the Sprr 
alſo z yet the latter will be judged to be the bet- 
ter Horſe : and the Form, as tolay, Twſh, the life 
of this Horſe is but in the Spur, will not fcrve as 
toa wiſe Judgment : for, ſince the ordinary In- 
frument of Horſmanſhip is the Spxr, and that it 
s no matter ,of Impediment or Burthen the Horſe 
51 ot to be accounted the leſs of, which will not 
do well without the Sprur, but the other is to be 


reckoned rather a Delicacy, than a Vertue. So 
B. Glory 
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Glory and Honour are the Spurs to Vertue : and, 
although Vertze would languiſh without them, yet 
fince they be always at hand to attend Virtne, 
Virtue is not ſaid to be the leſs choſen for it ſelf, 
becauſe it needeth the Spxr of Fame and Reputa- 
tion. And therefore that Poſition, Nota ejus rei, 
quod propter Opinionem, &+ non propter veritatem eli- 
gitzr, hec eft , Duod quis, fi clam putaret fore, fa- 
Gurns non efſet , ( That is, Th:t the Mark of a 
Thing choſen for Opinion. and not for Truth- 
ſake, is this, That one would rot do it, if he 
thought it would not be known ) isreprehended, 


4+ Dnuod rem integram ſervat, Bonum: quod fine 
receptre eft, Malum. Nam ſe recipere non poſſe, 
impotertie genus eft : potentia autem Bonum: 


That is, 


That, which keeps a matter fafe and entire, is 
Good: but what is defticute and unprovidcd 
of a retrcatis bad. For, whereas al! Ability 
of Acting is Good, not to be able to with- 
draw oncs [clf, is a kind ot Impotency. 


| Þ gry A ſop framed the Fable of the 
two Frogs that conſulted together in the 
time of drowth, ( when many Plaſhes that they 
had repaired to were dry ) what was to be 
done: and the one propounded to go down into 
2 deep well, becauſe it was like the Water would 
not fail there 3 but the other anſwered, Tea, but 
if ut do fail, how ſhall we get up again ? And the 

| Reaſon 
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, Reaſon is, that Human Adions are fo wncertain, 
t ind ſubject to perils, as that ſeemeth the beſt 
; courſe, which hath moſt paſſages out of it. Ap- 
) pertaining to this Perſuaſion, the Forms are, Tox 
- | fall engage your ſelf: on the other fide, Tantum, 
ty ntum voles, ſumes ex fortuna, i. e. Take what 
bo be you will; or, y-24 ſhall keep the matter in your 


4 | own Hand. Thereprehenſion of it is, that precee- 

4 } ding andreſolving in all aftions is neceſſary. For, as 
bw J he faith well, Not #0 reſolve i4 to reſolve , and ma- * 
he | ny times it breeds as many weceſſities, and enga- 
d, geth as far in {ome other ſort, as to reſolve, So 
it is but the covetows mans Diſcaſe tranſlated in | 

er; for the covetous man will enjoy nothing, be- | 

ſe, | cauſe he will have his full ſtore, and poſſibility to 


m: }| enjoy the more, ſo, by this Reaſon, a man ſhould 
execute nothing, becauſe he ſhould be ſtill indiffe- 
, | rent, and at liberty to execute any thing, Be- 4, 
| B Y fides Neceſſity ard this ſame Fataejt alea, or, once 
d.d having caſt the Dice, hath many times an advan- | 
lit tagez becauſe it awaketh the powers of the mind, I! 
ith- | and ſtrengtheneth endeavour, (Ceteris pares, ne- F 
eſſitate certe ſuperiores iſtis : )) which are able to : 
us deal withany others,but maſter theſe upon neceſitys 
| the 5. Quod ex pluribus conſtat, & diviſibilibus, eſt ma- J! 
they jus, quam quod ex pancioribus, & magis Unum : | 
y nam omnia, per partes conſiderata, majura viaeu- 1 


F tur; quare & pluralitas partium Magnitudinem 
ou pre ſe fert. Forti 's autem operatur Pluralitas 


| 
| -k 
partinm, ſi Ordo abſit : nam inducit ſimilitudinem | | 
Infiniti O&- impedit comprebenſiouem 3 That is, i I; 
R 2 That, ; 
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That, which conſiſts of more parts, and thoſe 
Diviſible, is greater, and more Oze, than what 
is made up of fewer; for all thiugs, when 
they are looked upon piece-meal,' (cem greater; 
whence alſo a Plurality of Parts make ſhew of 
a Bulk conſiderable. Which a Plurality of 
Parts effe&s more ſtrongly, if they be in no 
certain Order 3, for it then reſembles an Infi- 
nity, and hinders the comprehending, of them, 


HIS Color ſcemeth palpable ; for it is not 
Plurality of Parts , without Majority of 
Parts, that maketh the total greater 3 yet never- 
thele(s, it often carrics the mind away 3 yea, it 
deceiveth the ſenſe; as it ſeemeth to the eyea 
ſhorter diſtance of way, it it bz all dead and con- 
tinned, than it ithave Trees, or Buil4i.rgs, or any 
other marks, whereby the eye may divide it. S0 
when a great-monied man hath divided his Cheſts, 
and Coyns, and Bags. he ſeemeth tn aimfelt richer 
than he was. And therefore the way to ampli- 
fieany thing, is to break it, and to make Anatomy 
of it in ſcveral parts, and to examine it accor- 
ding, to ſeveral Circumſtznces, And this maketh 
the greater ihew, it it be done withort Order, for 
confuſion maketh things muſter more. And be 
{ides, what is ſet down by Order and Diviſion 
doth demonlirate, that nothing is left owt 0t 
omitted ; but all is there : whereas, if it be with 
ot Order, both the mind comprebendeth leſs that 
which is ſet down, and beſides it leaveth # 
ſuſpicion, 


4 
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ſuſpicion, as if more might be ſid than is 
expreſſed. 

This Colowr deceiveth, if the mind of him 
that is to be perſuaded , do of it {clf overconceive, 
or prejudg of the greatneſs of ay thing for 
then the breaking of it will make it ſeem /eſ, be- 
cauſe it makes it to appear more according to 
the Truth. And therctore, it a man be in Sichs 
xeſs or Pain, the time will ſeem longer withort a 
Cleck, or Howr-glaſs, than withit : tor the mind 
doth value every moment z and then the Hour doth 
rather ſum up the moments than divide the Day. 
So in a dead Plain the way ſeemeth the longer, be- 
cauſe the eye hath pre-conceived it porter, than 
the ruth : and the fruſtrating of that maketh it 
ſeem longer than the truth. Therefore, if any 
man have an over-great Opinion of any thing, then 
if another think ; by breaking it into ſeveral Con- 
fiderations, he ſhall make it | Jo greater to him, 
he will be decerved. And therefore, in ſuch Ca- 
ſes, it is not ſate to divide, but to extol the Entire 
ſtill in general. 

Another Caſe, wherein this Colowy deceiveth, 
is, when the matter broken , or divided, is not 
comprehended by the ſenſe,or made at once in reſpe&t 
of the diſtra&ing or ſcattering of it : and being, 
entire, and not divided, is comprehended. As an 
bundred Pounds in Heaps of five Pounds will ſhew 
more than in one groſs Heap: fo as the Heaps be 
all upon one Table to be ſeen at once, otherwile 
not. As Flowers,growing, ſcattercd in divers Beds, 
will hew more, than if they did grow in one Bed : 
R 3 ifs) 
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ſo as all thoſe Beds be within a Plot, that they be 
objec to view at oncez otherwiſe not. And 
therefore men, whoſc Living lycth together in one 
Shire, are commonly counted greater-landed, than 
thoſe, whoſe Livings are diſperſed, though it 
be more > becauſe of the notice and comprebenſion, 
A third Caſe, wherein this CR LIES 
which is not ſo properly a Caſe or Reprehenſion, 
as it 15 a counter Colour, bcing in effect as large as 
the Colour it ſelf is, Omnis compoſitio indigentie cu- 
ju1ſdam videtur eſſe particeps, That every Com- 
ofition ſeems to partake of a certain want: 
ecaule, if one thing would ſerve the turn, it 
were ever beſt ; but it is the Defe& and Imperfe- 
fon of things that hath brought in that help 
to prece them wp: as it is (aid, 
* Luke 19, 41,42. * Martha, Marthz, attends ad 
plurima, unum ſufficit : that it, 
Martha, Martha, thou art troubled about many 
things 3 one thing is ſufficient, So likewiſe 
hereupon ſp framed the Fable of the Fox and 
the Cat: wherein the Fox bragged, what a 
number of ſhifts and devices he had, to get from 
the Hounds, and the Caz ſaid, he had but one, 
which was to climb a Tree, which in proot was 
better worth than all the rcftz whercot the Pro- 
verb grew, 


Multa novit Vulpes, ſed Felis unum magnum. 
Reward the Hounds to ſcape had ſhifts not 


(mall, 
Grimalkzn only one as good as all, And 


of Good and Evil. it 


And in the Moral of this Fable, it comes likewiſe 
to paſs, That @ good ſure Friend is a better help at 
8 pinch, than all the Stratagems and Policies of 
mans own wit, $0 it falleth out to be a common 
error in Negotiating > whereas men have many 

Reaſons to induce or perſuade , they ſtrive com- 

monly to utter , and uſe them a!! ar once, which 

weakneth them, For it argueth, as was ſaid, a 

needineſs in evcry of the Reaſons by it ſelf, as if 
one did not trult to any of chem, but fled from 

one to 4304er, helping himſelf only with that. 


Et que non proſunt fingula, multa jurvant, 


And wht hclp'd not alone before, 
Doth help tull wcll, when joyn'd with more. 


Indeed, in a ſet Speech in an Aſſembly, it is ex- 
petcd, a man ſhould u'e al! his Rezrſons in the 
Caſe he handleth : but in private perſnaſions it is 
always a great error. 

A fourth Caſe, wherein this Coloxr may be re- 
prebended_ is in reſpe& of that ſame vis wnita for- 
tior , the acknowledged ſtrength of an wnited 
Power; according to the Tale of the FRENCH 
King, who, when the Emperor's Ambaſſador had 
recited his Maſters Style at large, which con- 
fiteth of many Comntreys, and Dominions, the 
FRENCH King willed his Chancellsr, or 
other Miniſter, to repeat over FR ANCE as 
many times as the other had recited the ſe- 
veral Dominions 3 intending it was equivalent 

R 4 with 
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; ; L with them all. ana wore compacted and wnited, 
4: There is alſo appcriair, 2g; to this Colour ano- 
ther Pojzt, why breaking of « ting doth help it 3 
not by w:y of adding a (h:w of H:gn!tzle unto 
it, but a note of F- reflency wad Rarwy : whereof 
the Forms arc, Were you ſhall find ſuch a Con- 
eurrence ? Great, but not co!ent ; for it ſcems a 
leſs work of Nature or Fort::e, ro make any 
thing in his kind greater than ordinary, than to 
make a ſtrange Compoſition, Yet, if it be nar- 
rowly conſidered, this Colour will be reprebended, 
or encountred, by imputing to all Excellencies in 
Compoſitions a kind of Poverty, or ( at leaſt ) a Ca- 
ſualty.or Feopardy : for from that,wnich is excel- 
lent in greatneſs, ſomewhat may be taken, or there 
may bea decay, and yct ſufficiently left 3 but trom 
that which hath his price in compoſition, it you 
zake away any thing, or any part do fil, allis 
Diſgrace. 


6, Cujus Privatio bona, Malum : cujus Privatia 
mala, Bonum, That is, 


That, whoſe Privation (or, the want of which) 
is Good, is in it {lt Evil: that whoſe Priva- 
tion ( or, the want whereot ) is an Evil, is 

in: it {elf Good. 


HF Forms to make it conceived, that that 

was evil, which ts changed tor the better, 
ere, He that u in Hell, thinks there is no Heaven, 
Stalis quercus z Acorns were good, till Bread wa 
found, 


ti 
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faund, 8c. And on the other tide, the forms to 
make it conceived, that that was good, which 
waschanged for the worſe, are 3 Bona magis caren= 
do quam fruendo ſentimus : that is, we underitand 
the Goodnels of things more by wanting, than 
enjoying, them. Bona a tergo formoſiſſima : i. EC. 
Good things never appear in their full Beauty, till 
they turn their back and be going away, &c. 

The Reprebenſion of this Coloxr is, That the 
Good or Evil which is removed, may be eſteemed 
Good, or Evil comparatively; and not poſitively or 
ſmply. So that, it the Privation be Good, it fol 
lowsnot, that the former condition was Evil, but 
leſs Good: for the Flower or Bloſſom is a poſitive 
Good 3 although the remove of it, to give place 
to the Fruit, be a comparative Good, So in the 
Tale of Aſop, when the old fainting man in the 
beat of the day caſt down his Brrthen, and called 
for Death, and when Death came to know his 
will with him, ſaid, It was for nothing, but to 
help him up with bis Burthen again : it doth not 
follow, that becauſe Death, which was the priva- 
tion of the Burthen, was ill, therefore the Buerthen 
was good, And in this part the ordinary Form 
of Mal:mm neceſſarizm, a neceſſary Evil aptly repme- 
bended this Colour : tor privatio mali neceſſarii eft 
mala, the privation of a neceſſary Evil is Evil ; 
and yct that doth not convert the Nature of the 
neceſſary Evil, but it is Evil, 

Again, it cometh ſomeimes to paſs, that there 
is an equality in the change of privation, and 
(as it were ) a Dilemma boni, of the good; 

or, 
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® Corruptio uni- OT» Dilemma mali, of the evil; fo 


m eft ecneratio that the * corruption of one Good 
alterius, is a Generation of the other. 


F4 


Sorti pater equus utrique eft : 
Both Chances the ſame equal Parent have : 


And contrarily, the remedy of the one Evil, is 
the occaſion and commencement of another; as in 
Scylla and Charybdy. 


7. Dnod Bono vicinum, Bonum : quod & Bono remo- 
tum, Malum, T hat is, 


What is near to Good, is Good : What is at di- 
ſtance from Good, is Evil. 


> CH is the Natrure of things, that things 
contrary, and diſtant in nature and _ 
and alſo ſevered and digjoyned in Place; and things 
like, and conſenting in quality, are placed, and (as 
it were ) quartered together : for partly, in regard 
of the nature, to fpread, multiply, and infect in 
fimilitude; and partly, in regard of the nature, 
to break, expel, and alter that which is diſagree- 
able and contrary, molt things do either afſ1ciate, 
and draw near to themſelves the like, or (at leaſt) 
aſſimilate to themſelves that which approacheth 
near them, and do alſo drive away, chaſe, and 
exterminate their contraries, And that 1s the rea- 


fon commonly yielded , why the middle Region of 


the 


, 
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the Air ſhould be coldeſt; becauſe the Sun and 
Stars are Cither hot by dire} Beams, or by reflei- 
on. The dire& Beams heat the xpper Region, the 
refl-Cied Beams from the Earth and Seas, heat the 
lower Region. That which is in the middeſt. be- 
ing furthcr diſtant in place from thele two Regi- 
ons of heat, are molt ditiant in Natzre, that is 
coldeſt, which is that they 
term cold, or hot, per * An- * Antip-rilafisis a Phi- 
erin, that bn, ano pats cer 
roni”g by Contraries. Which dart where y either Hear 
was pleaſantly taken hold 3+ Cott is made mare 
of by him, who ſaid, that firong in it ſclf by the 
an honelt man #n theſe days reſtraining of the con: 
mujt needs be more honeſt "OP 
than tn Ages heretofore, propter antiperiſtaſin z be- 
cauſe the ſhutting of him in the midſt of Contraries 
muſt needs make the honeſter ſironger, and more 
compact in it ſelf. 

The Reprehenſion of this Coloxr is: 

Firit, Many things of Amplitude in their kind 
do ( as it were ) engroſs to themſelves all, and 
leave that, which 1s next them, moſt deftitmte. 
As the Shoots, or Under-Food, that grow near 
a great and ſpread Tree, is the moſt pined and 
ſorubby Wood of the Field ; becauſe the great 


Tree doth deprive and deceive them of the ſapand 
nouriſhment 3 {0 he faith well, Divitis ſervi maxi- 
me ſervi , That rich mens Servants are the grea- 
telt Slaves : and the Compariſon was pleaſant of 
him, that comparcd Comrtiers attendant in the 
Courts of Princes, without great place or office, 

to 
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to Faſting-days, which were next the Holy-days; 
but otherwiſe were the /eaneſt days in all the 
Week. 

Another Reprehenſion is, that things of Great- 
neſs and Predominancy, though they do not exte- 
nuate the things adjoyning in ſubſtances, yet they 
drown there, and obſcure them in ſhew and appea- 
rance, And therefore the Aſtronomers ſay 3 that, 
whereas in all other Planets Conjundion is the per. 
fedteſt amity, the Sun contrariwile is good by Aſ- 
ped, but evilby Conjun@ion, 

A third Reprehenſion is, becauſe Evil approach- 
eth to Good, ſometimes for concealment, ſome- 
timcs for protedion : and Good to Evil for converſi- 
on and reformation, So Hypocrifie draweth near 
to Religion for covert and hiding it ſelf, 


S epe latet vitizm proximitate bony. 
Oft, under neighb” ring Good, Vice ſhrowded lies, 


And Sanfiuary-men, which were commonly in- 
erdinate men, and Malefators, were wont to be 
neareft to Prieſts, and Prelates, and Holy-men :; 
for the Majeſty of good things is ſuch, as the Con- 
fines of them: are reverend, On the other fide, 
our Savior, charged with nearneſs of Pmblicans 
and Rinters, faid, Matt. 9.11. The Phyſician af» 
proacheth the ſick, rather than the whole, 
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$, Dnod quis culpa ſua contraxit, Majus Malm : | 
quod ab externis imponitur , Minus Malum. "* 
That is, f 


That, which a Man hath procured by his own 
Default, is a greater miſchief ( or Evil; ) that, 
which is laid on him by others, isa /eſſer Ez. Wl 


at, 
s T HE Reaſonis, becauſe the ſting and remorſe i-Þ 
of the mind, accuſing it felt, dowbleth all 


Adveriity : Contrariwiſe, the conſidering and re- S 
erding inwardly, that a man is clear and free | 
from faxlt, and juſt imputation, doth attemper | 
outward Calamities. For it the ill be in the 

Senſe, and in the Conſcience both, there is a gemi- 

nation of it ; But if Evil be in the one, and Com- 

fort in the other, it is a kind of Compenſation: So li} 
the Poets in Tragedies do make the mojt paſſionate 4.1 
Lamentation, and thoſe that fore-run final de- 

fair, to be accuſing, queſtioning, and torturing of 

a mans ſelf. 


Seque nnam clamat cauſamque caputque malorum. 


She railing doth confeſs her ſelf to be 
The cauſe and ſource of ber own miſery. 


And contrariwiſe, the extremities of worthy Per- | 
ſons have been annihilated in the conlideration of 7 
their own good deſerving. Beſides, when the Evil | 
cometh from without, there is left a kind of eva- * 

poration | "+ 
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poration Of grief, if it come by human injury, ei- 
ther by indignation, and meditating of revenge fron 
our ſ{clvcs, or by expetting, or fore-concerving, that 
Nemeſis and retribution will take hold of the Au- 
thors of our hurt; or, if it be by fortune or acci- 
dent; yet there is Icft a kind of expoſtulation a- 
gainti the Drvine Powers. 


Atque Deos atque Aſtra vocat crudelia Mater : 


The Gods and cruel Stars the Mother doth charge, 


But, where the Erzil is derived from a mans own 
fault, there all ſtrikes deadly inwards and ſuffe- 
cateth, 

The Reprehenſion of this Color is: 

Firſt, in reſpect of Hope: for Reformation of 
our fault is in noſtra poteſtate, our own power but 
amendment of our forte ſimply is not, There- 
fore Demoſthenes in many of his Orations ſaith thus 
to the P.ople of Athens 3 That, which having re- 
gard to the time paſt, is the worſe Point and Circum- 
ſtance of all the reſt ; That, as to the time to come, 
is the beſt,, What is that? even this, That by your 
Sloth, Irreſolution. and Miſgovernment, your affairs 
are grown to this Declination and Decay: For, had 
you uſed and ordered your means and forces to the 
b:(t, and done your parts every way to the full; 
and notwithjtanding, your matters ſhould have gone 
backw ir4 in this manner 4s they do : there had been 
no bope left of Rec very or Reputation. But ſince it 
bath been only by your own errors,&c.So Epictetus ve 
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his Degrees ſaith, The worſt ſtate of man is to accuſe 
extern Things, better than that to accuſe any mans 
elf,- and beſt of all to accuſe neither, 

Another Reprehenſion of this Colowr, is in re- 
ſpe& of the we/l-bearing of Evils, wherewith a 
man can charge no body but himſelf, which mas» | 
keth them the leſs. ' : 


—— Leve fit, quod bene fertur onus : 


That Burthen's light, that's on diſcreetly laid. 


And therefore many natwres, that are either ex- | 
treamly proud, and will take no fault to themſelves z 

or &l{c very true, and cleaving to themſelves, (when 

they ſee the blame of any thing that rallsout il}, | 
mult light upon themſelves ) have no other ſhift, 1 
but to bear it oxt well, and to make the leaſt of it : = 
For, as we {ce, when ſometimes a fawlt is com- 
mitted, and before'it be known, who is to blame, 
much ado is made of it; but after, if it appear we 
to be done by a Son, or by a Wife, or by a near '& 
Friend, then it is light made of : So much more, | il 
when a man mult zake it #pon himſelf, And | 
therefore it is commonly ſeen, that Women which | 
marry Husbands of their own chufing , againſt 
their Friends conſents, it they be never ſo ill-uſed, 
yet you ſhall ſeldom fee them complain, but ſee 
8 good face on it, - 


9. Qued 
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9. Bud opera & wirtute neſtra partum eff ; Mau 
Bonum : 20d ab alieno beneficio, vel ab indul- 
| Fortune , delatum eſt; Minus Bonum, 

hat is, 


That, which is gotten by our own Pains and 
Induliry, is a greater Good, that which comes 
by another mans Courtclie, or the Indulgence 
of Fortune, is a leſſer Good, 


HE Reaſons arc, 

Firſt, The futzre Hope : Becauſe in the 
favonr of others, or the good Winds of Fortune, 
we have no ſtate, or certainty 3 in our endeavours, 
or abilities, we have. So as when they have pur- 
chaſed us one good Fortune, we have them as rea- 
dy, and better edged and environed to procure at 
other. 

The Forms be : You have won this by play. ou 
have not only the Waterz but you have the Receipt; 
Tou can make it again, if it be loſt, &c, 

Next : Becaule theſe Properties, which we ens 
Joy by the benefit of others, carry with them an 
obligation , which ſcemeth a kind of burthen: 
Whereas the other, which derive from our ſelves, 
are like the freeſt Patents, Abſque aliquo inde red- 
dendo, without making any reſtitution. And, if 
they proceed from Fortwne, or Provedence, yet they 
ſeem to touch us ſecretly with the reverence of 
the Divine Powers, whoſe Favours we taſte, and 
therefore work a kind of Religious Fear and Re 

ftraint: 
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fraint : Whereas, in the other kind, that comes 
to paſs, which the Prophet fpeaketh, Ezek, Le- 
tantur, exultant, immolant plagis ſuis, & ſacrificant 
ti ſuo: Men are glad, they reoyce, they offer to 
their Toils, and ſacrifice to their Nets, 

: Thirdly, Becauſe that , which cometh unto 
us without or own Vertue, yicldeth not that Com- 
mend.xtion and Reputation : For Afions of great 
filicity may draw wonder, but praiſe leſs; as Ci- 
cero (aid to Ceſar, Yue miremur, babemits » que 
laudemus, expectamws : That is, They had what 
they might wonder at , but expefied what they 
might praiſe. | 

Fourthly , Becauſe the prrchaſes of our own 
induſtry are joyned commonly with labowr and 
friſe; which gives an edg and appetite.and makes 
the frreition of our delires more pleaſant. Suavis 
cibus 4 venatu: Venilon is {weet of ones own 
killing, 

On the other ſide, there be four Corenter-Colowrs 
to this Coloxr, rather than Reprehenſions z becaule 
they be as /arge as the Colowr tt ſelf. 

Firlt, Becaulc felicityſecmeth to be a Charader 
of the Favour and Love of the Divine Powers 
and accordingly works both - confidence in ovrr 
ſelves, and reſpect and Authority trom others: And 
this felicity exterd<th to many caſnal things > 
whereunto the care or virtze» of -man cannot ex 
tend, and therefore ſccmeth to be at /arge'Good. 
As when Ceſ.zr (aid to the Sailcr 5 Ceſarem portas, 
& fortunam ejus , That he carried Ceſar and his 
Fortune : It he had faid, Ft wirtirtem cus, and 

hts 
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his valowr 3 it had been ſmall comfort againſt 
Tempeſt, otherwiſe than if it might ſecm upon 
merit, to induce fortune. 

Next, Whatſoever is done by virtze and inds- 
ftry, ſeems to be done by a kind of babit and Art; 
and thereupon open to be mmitated and followed: 
Whereas felicity is imitab/e. So we generally ee, 
that things of Natzre ſcem more excellent than 
things ot Art, becauſe they be amitable , for, 
Dnod imitabile eſt, potentia quadam vulgatum «ft : 
What is imitable, zs by a certain power made known 
abroad. 

Thirdly, Felicity commendeth thoſe things 
which come without our own labour: For they 
ſeem gifts , and the others ſeem pennyworth;, 
Whereupon Plxtarch faith elegantly of the AG: 
of Timoleon,who was ſo fortunate, compared with 
the As of Ageſilams and Epaminondas, That 
they were like Homers Verſes; they ran ſo eaſily, 
and ſo well, And therefore it is the word we 
give unto Poeſre, terming it a happy Vein ; be- 
cauſe facility {cemeth evcr to come from Hap- 

ineſs, 
F Fourthly, This ſame preter fpem, vel preter 
expectatum, when things happen behdes Hope or 
ExpeGation, it doth increafe the price and pleaſur: 
of many things; and this cannot be incident to 
thoſe things that proceed from our own care, and 


compaſſing. 
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10, Gradus Privationis major videtur, quam gradus 
Diminutionis : Et rurſus, gradus Tnceptionis mas 
jor videtur, quam gradus Incrementi. That is, 


The Degree of Priration ſeems greater than the 
Degree of Diminntion : And again, the Degree 
of Inception ( or Beginning |) ſcems greater 
than the Degree of Dncreaſe. 


J? 15 a Poſition in the Mathematichs, that there 
# is no proportion between ſomewhat and ne- 
thing : Therctore the Degree of Nrllity and 
Quiddity ( ox AF) feemeth larger, than the 
Degrees of Increaſe and Decreaſe, As to a Mo- 
noculus it is more to loſe one eye , than toa man 
that hath #wo eyes. So, it one have loſt divers 
Children, it is more grief to him to loſe the aft, 
than all the reſt ; becauſe he is, ſes gregio, the 
bope of his Stock, And therefore Sibylla, when 
ſhe brought hcr three Books, and had burned two, . 
did dowble the whole price of both the other, be- 
cauſe the burning of that had bcen gradrs privati- 
onis,, a Degree of Privation, and not Diminntionis, 
of Diminution. 

This Colowr is reprebended : 

Firſt, In thoſe things, the »ſe and ſerorce 
whercof rclteth in ſufficiency, competency, or deter- 
minate quantity: As it a man be topay one hundred 
Ponds upon penalty, it is more to him to want 
twelve Pence, than after that twelve Pence, ſup- 
poſed to be wanting, to want ten Shillings moye. 


S 2 So 
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So they decay of a mans Eſtate ſeems to be myſt 
touched in the Degree, when he firſt grows bebind, 
more than afterwards, when he proves nothing 
worth. And hereof the common Forms are: 
Sera in funds parſimonia or, It is too latetopinch, 
when the purſe is at the bottom , and, as good never 
a whit as never the better. 
It is reprebended alſo in reſp20t of that Notion, 
Corruptio unins generatio alterins : That the Cor- 
ruption of one thing is the Generation of ano- 
ther. So that gradus Privationis, the Privative 
Degrce is many timcs /eſ7 matter , becaule it gives 
the caſe and motive to ſome new corrſe, As when 
Demyſthenes reprehended the people tor hearkning 
to the conditions offered by King Philip, being not 
honourable, nor equal, he ſaith, They were but Ele- 
ments of their floth and weakneſs , which if thy 
were taken away, neceſſity would teach them ſtronger 
reſolutims. So Do&or Hefo# was wont to fay 
to the Dames of London, when they complained, 
they were they cold not tell how, bat yet they could 
not endure to tube any Medicine, he would tel 
then, their way was only to be ſick for then the 
wortl4 be glad to take ary Medicine, 

Thirdly, This Co/zur may be reprebended in rc- 
ſpe that the Degree of Decreaſe is more ſenſ tir, 
than the Degree of Privation , forin the mind d 
men, Gradus Diminutimis, the Dcgrce of De 
creaſe, may work a w.rvering between Hope and 
Fear, and kcep the mind in ſirſpence. from ſetlng, 
and accommoating in patience and reſo/ntiol 

Hereof the common Forms arc : Better cry ot 
than always ask,, mahe or mar, &Cc, Fo 
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For the ſecond Branch of this Colour, it depends 
upon the ſame General Reaſon : Hence grew the 
Common place of extolling the beginaing of cvcry 
thing, 


Dimidinm fatlti, qui bene cepit, habet. 


He bath bis Work, half done, - 


IV boe*re hath well begun. 


This made the Aſtrologers ſo idle, as to judg of a 
ans Natire and Deſtiny, by the Conſtellation of 
the moment of his Nativity or Conception. 

This Colour is reprebended, becauſe many Incep- 
tions are but ( as Epicurus termeth them ) Tenta+ 
menta, that is, Imperfect Offers and Eſſays, which 
wnihh, and come to ns ſubſtance, without any zte- 
ration; fo as, in ſuch Caſes, the ſecond Degree 
leems the worthieſt 3 as the Body- Horſe in the Cart, 
that draweth more than the Fore- Horſe. Hereot 
the common Forms are : The ſecond Blow makes 
the Fray. The ſecond Word makes the Bargain. 
Alter principium dedit, alter modum abſtulit, &c. 


. | [he one began, the other kept no mean, 


Another Reprehenſion of this Coloxr,is in reſpect 
of Def atigation, which makes perſcrerance of grea- 
ter Dignity,than Jaception : For Chance or Injtin16i 
of Nature may cauſe Inception, but ſetled Aﬀetii- 
mor. Judgment, maketh the continuance, , 

Thirdly , This Colour is reprebended in ſuch 
things, which have a Natural Courſe and Inclina- 
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tjor, contrary to an Inception. So that the Tncep- 
tjon 15 continually evacuated, and gets no ſtar, 
but there bchoveth perpermz Inceptio, that there 
be always a beginning 4, as in the common Forms; 
Non progredi, eſt regredi, Not to go forward, i 
zo go backward. ui non proficit, deficit. He who 
makes no Progreſs decays. Rrmnning againſt an Hill 
Rowing againſt the Stream, &c. For it it be with 
the Stream, or with the Hill, then the Degree of 
Tiception is more than all the reſt, 
Fourthly, This Coloxr is to be underſtood of 
Grads Inceptionis a potentia, ad afum comparati, 
hon gradus ab alu ad Incrementum. Of the Degree 
of Inception, #n compariſon of the Power with the 
At, not of the Degree from the AQ tothe Increaſe, 
For otherwiſe, Major videtrer gradius ab impotentis 
td potentiam, quam & potentis ad atim : The De 
from Ttnpotency to Potency ſeems greater, 
than from the Power to the Act. 


11. nod landant boamines & celebrant, bonum; 
quod vitperant & reprehendunt, malum. 


12, Thar, which men praiſe and celebrate, is 
good that which they diſgrace and reprt- 
hcnd, is bad. 


HIS Cdlburdeceives four ways, viz. Either 
through ignorance, or through want & 
Jategrity z br through particular reſpect and 
taction ; or through che natural inclination 


thoſe that praiſe or diſpraiſe. Firlt, Throug) 
Ini 
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ance ; for what ſignifies the judgment of 
as Rabble in diſtinguſhing and determining 
Good and Evil? Phocion knew well cnough, 
who, when the People applauded him more than 

ordinary, asked, Whether be had done any thing 

amiſs? Secondly, Through want of Integrity 

for thoſe that. praiſe and diſpraiſe commonly 

carry on their own deſigus and don't ſpeak whac 

they think. 


Laudat venales qui vult extrudere merces. 
Every man praiſcs the warcs he would put off. 


k is naught, i® is nanght, ſays the buyer, but when 
be is gone, he vaunteth. Thirdly, Gut of Parti- 
ality; for every one knows, that men ule to ex- 
tol with immoderate praiſe thoſe that are on 
their own fide, and to depreſs thoſe of the ad- 
verſe party below their deſert. Laitly, Through 
a natural Inclination z tor forme men are by na- 
ture framed and moulded for fcrvile fawning 
and flattery, whilſt others on the contrary are 
tiff, captious and morole 3 and when theſe 
commend or inveigh, they do but comply wich 
their own humours, not troubling their heads 
overmuch about the truth of the bulincls. 


12. Duod etiam ab inimicis laudatur, magnum 
bounm \, quod vero etiam ab amicis reprchenditur, 
magnum malum. 


$4 12. That, 
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12, That, which draws commendation eve 
fromenemies, is a great good 3 but that which 
is reprehended even by tricnds, is a great evil, 


HIS Colour feems to ſtand upon this foun. 
T dation, That it may well be believed, that 
the foxce of Truth extorts from us whatſoever 
we afhrm to be againlt our wills, and contrary 
tothe bent and inclination of our minds. 

This Colour deccives through the (ubtilty, as 
well of enemies as tricnds: tor the prailcs of 
Encmies are not always againſt their wills, nor 
as forc'd by truth, but they chuſe to beſtow them 
in ſuch caſes where they may create envy or dan- 
ger to their Adverſaries, Therefore the Grecian: 
had a ſuperſtitious fancy, that it a man were 
commended by another out of ſpight, and with 
a miſchievous delign, he would have a puth riſe 
upon his noſe: Betides, ſometimes Encmies be- 
ſtow praiſes, like Preambles as *twere, that they 
may the more freely and malicioully calumniate. 
On the other fide, this Colour deccives, trom the 
craft of friends 3 tor they*l ſometimes take notice 
of the faults of their Friends, and ſpeak treely 
of um; but they chuſe ſuchas may do thern little 
kurt, as it for all the relt they were the beft men 
in the world. Again, it dcceives,becauſe Friends 
uſe their Reprehenlions ( as we (aid Encmiss 
do their Commendations ) as certain lictle Pre- 
faces, aftcr which they may cxpatiate more txcc- 
ly in thcir praiſes, 
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PREFACE. | 


HE Amtiquities of the firſt Age 4 
( except thoſe we Ar £ (is | 
Writ ) were buried ix Obliviors 

 & and Silence : Silence was ſuc- 
ceeded by Poetical Fables ; and Fables a- 

gain were followed by the Records we now 
enjoy. So that the Myſteries and Secrets 
of Antiquity were diſtinguiſhed and ſepa- 
rated from the Records and Evidences of 
ſucceeding times by the weil of FifGion, 

which interpoſed it ſelf, and came between: "0 

thoſe things mich periſhed, and thoſe which q 

are extant. I ſuppoſe ſome are of opinion, 'S 

that my purpoſe is to write Toys and Trifles, ' 

and to uſurp the ſame liberty in applying, ' 
that the Poets aſſumed in feigning, which [ 
might do ( confeſs ) if liſted, and with 
more ſerious contemplation intermix theſe 
things, to delight either my ſelf in Medi- { 
tation, or others in Reading. Neither am ||| 


I 


HO 
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T ignorant how fickle and inconſtant a thing 
fiTion is, as being ſubjed to be drawn and 
wreſted any way, and how great the commo- 
dity of wit and diſcourſe is, that is able to 
apply things well, yet jo as never meant by 
the firſt Authors. But I remember that this 
liberty hath been lately much abuſed, in that 
many, to purchaſe the reverence of Antiqui- 
ty to their own inventions and fancies have 
or the ſame intent laboured to wreſt many 
Poetical Fables : Neither hath this old and 
common vanity been uſed only of late or now, 
aud then: For even Chryltppus long ago 
did (as an interpreter of dreams ) aſcribe 
the opinions of the Stoicks to the Ancient 
Poets ; and more ſottiſhly do the Chymiſts 
appropriate the Fancies and Delights of 
Poets in the transformations of Bodies, to 
the experiments of their Furnace. All 
theſe things, I ſay, I have ſufficiently con: 
fdered. and weirhed, and in them have 
ſeen and noted the general levity and in- 
dulgence of mens Wits above Allegories; 
and yet forall this I relinquiſh not my op1- 
mon. 
For firſt it may not be, that the folly and 
looſneſs of a few ſhould altogether detrais 


from the rejpe@ due to the Parables : For 


that 
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that were a conceit which mickt _ of 

ophaneneſs and preſumption : For Reli- 
S it Pr doth f mma delight in fuch 
veils and ſhadows : So that who ſo exempts 
thenr, ſeems in a manner to interdif all 
commerce between things Divine and Hu- 
man. But concerning Human Wiſdom, I 
do indeed ingenuouſly and freely confeſs, 
that | am inclined to imagine, that under 
ſome of the Ancient FiGtions lay couched 
certain Myſteries and Allezories, even from 
their firſt invention. And I am perſwaded 
( whether rawiſled with the Reverence of 
Antiquity, or becauſe in ſonte Fables I find 
ſach (imgular proportion between the (twili- 
tude and the thing ſienified; and ſuch apt 
and clear coherence in the very ſtrufure of 
them, and propriety of names wherewith the 
perſons or attors in then are inſcribed and 
intituled )that no man can conſtantly deny; 
but this jence was in the Authors intent and 
meaning, when they firſt invented them, 
and that they purpoſely /! adowed it in this 
fort: For who can be ſo ſtupid and blind 
in the open light, as ( when he hears how 
Fame, after the Gyants were deſtroyed, 
ſprang up as their younecſt Siſter ) not to 
refer it to the nmrmmrs and ſeditions reports 


of 
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of both ſides, my 7 __ to pan 
or a time after the ſuppreſjeze of Injurre- 
fo ? Or a he bears —_ Gant 
Typhon having cut out and brought away 
Jupiters Nerves, which Mercury ſtole from 
hin, and reſtored again to Jupiter 3 doth 
not preſently perceive how fitly it may be 
applied to powerful Rebellions, which take 
m Princes their Sinews of Money and 
Anthority, but ſo , that by affability of 
Speech, and wiſe Edits (the minds of their 
SmbjeFs being in time privily, and as it were 
by fiealth reconciled ) they recover their 
ftrength again £ Or when he hears how (" in 
that memorable expedition of the Gods a- 
gainſt the Gyants ) the braying of Silenus 
his Aſs, conduced much to the profligation 
of the Gyents, doth not confidently imagine 
that it was invented to ſhew how the grea- 
teſt enterpriſes of Rebels are oftentimes di(- 
perſed with vain rumors and fears. 
Moreover,to what judgment can the Con- 
formity and ſygnification of Names ſeem 
obſcure £ Seeing Metis, the Wife of Jupi- 
ter, doth plainly ſignifie Counſel : Typhon, 
InfurreFion: Pan, Univerſality. Neme- 
lis, Revenge, and the like » Neither let it 
tronble any man, if ſometimes be meet with 
Hiſto- 
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Hiſtorical Narrations, or Additions ſor 
Ornaments ſake, or confuſion of Times, or 
ſomething transferred from one Fable to 
another, to bring in a new Allegory : For it 
conld be no otherwiſe, ſceing they were the 
inventions of Men, which lrved in divers 
ages, and had alſo divers ends : Some being 
ancient, others neotcrical ;, ſome have an eye 
to things Natural, others to Moral. 

There is another Areument, and that no 
ſmall one neither, to prove that theſe Fables 
contain certain hidden and involved mean+ 
ings, ſceing ſome of them are obſerved tobe 
jo abſurd and fooliſh in the very relation that 
they ſhew, and as it were proclaim a parable 
afar off: For ſuch Tales as are probable, 
they may ſcemtobe invented for delight, and 
in imitation of Hiſtory. And as for ſuch 
as no man would (o much as imagine or re- 
late, they ſeem to be ſought ont for other 
ends: For what kind of fidion is that, 
wherein Jupiter # ſaidto have taken Metis 
to wife, and, perceiving that ſie was with 
child, to have devoured her, whence bimelf 
conceiving, brought forth Pallas armed out 
of his head ? Truly, [think there was never 
dream ( ſo different to the conrſe of cogi- 
tation, and ſo full of monſtroſity ) ever 

hatchet 
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hatcht in the Brain of Man. Above all 
things this prevails moſt with me, and is of 
fingular moment, many of theſe Fables ſeem 
not to be invented of thoſe by whom they are 
related and celebrated, as by Homer, Heli- 
od, and others. For if it were ſo, that they 
took beginning in that age, and from thoſe 
Anthors by whom they are delivered and 
brought to our hands : My mind gives we, 
there could be no great or bigh matter expe- 
peded, or ſuppoſed to proceed from them in 
reſpe& of theſe Originals. But if with at- 
tention we conſider the matter,it will appear, 
that they were delivered and related as 
things formerly believed and recerved, and 
not as newly invented and offered unto ws. 
Beſides, ſeeing they are diverſly related by 
Writers that lived near about one and the 
ſelf ſame time, we may cahly perceive that 
they were common things, derived from 
precedent memorials; and that they became 
various, by reaſon of the divers ornaments 
beſtowed on them by particular relations © 
And the con{tderation of this mt needs in- 
creaſe in us a great opinion of them, as not 
to be acconnied either the effes of the times, 
or inventions of the Poets , but as Sacred 
Relicks, or abſtraded Airs of bettcr times, 
| which 
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which by tradition from more Ancient Nz- 
tions , fell into the Trumpets and Flutes of 
the Grecians. - But if any do obſtinately 
contend, that Allegories are always adven- 
titially, aud as it were by conſtraint, never 
naturally and properly included in Fables, 
we will not be much troubleſom, but ſuffer 
them to enjoy that gravity of judgment, 
which I amt ſure they affeF, althoueh indeed 
it be but Iumpiſh, and almoſt laden. And 
( if they be worthy to be taken notice of) we 
will begin: afreſh with them in ſome other 
faſhion. , 16 
There is found among Men (and it goes 
for currant) atwofold uſe of Parables, and 
thoſe, C which is more to be admired ) re- 
ferred to contrary ends; conducing as well 
to the folding up, and keeping of things un- 
der a veil, as to the enlightning and laying 
open of obſcurities. But omitting the former, 
(rather than toundergo wraneling,and aſſu- 
ming ancient Fables as things vagrant, and 
corepoſed only for delight ) the latter 'muſt- 
queſtionleſs ſtill remain as not to be wreſied 
from us by any violence of wit, neither can 
( that is but meanly learned ) hinder, 
but it muſt abſolutely be received, as a thing. 
grave and ſober, free w all vanity, and 


CX- 
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exceeding profitable and neceſſary to all Sci- 
ences. This is it, I ſay, that leads the un- 
derſtanding of Man by an eaſte and gentle 
paſſage through all novel and abſiruſe inven- 


 #ions, which any way differ from common 


received opinions. T herefore in the firſt ages, 
( when many Human inventions and con- 
cluſrons, which are now common and vnlgar, 
were new, and not generally known ) all 
things were full of Fables, Enigmaecs, Para- 
bles, and Similes of all ſorts : By which 
they ſought to teach and lay open, not to hide 
and conceal knowleadg, eſpecially ſeeing the 
anderſiandings of Men were in thoſe times 
rude and. impatient, and almoſt incapable 
of any ſubtilties ; ſuch things only excep- 
ted, as were the objets of Senſe ; for as 
Hieroglyphicks preceded Letters, ſo Pa- 
rables were more ancient than Arguments. 
Ard in theſe days alſo, he that would illu- 
minate Mens minds anewin any old matter, 
and that not with diſprofit and harſhneſi 
amſt abſolutely take the ſame courſe, and uſe 
the help of Similes. Wherefore after all 
that hath been ſaid, we will thus conclude, 
The Wiſdom of the Ancients, it was ei- 
ther much, or happy : Much, if theſe Fi- 
gures and Tropes were invented by ſtudy 


and 
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and premeditation Happy, if they ( in- 
tending nothing leſs ) gave matter and oc 
caſon to ſo many worthy Meditations. As 
concerning my Labours ( if there be any 
thing in then which may do good ) I will 
on neither part count them il} beſtowed, my 
purpoſe being to illuſtrate either Antiquity, 
or things themſelves. Neither am I ignorant 
that this very Subje& hath been attempted 
by others : But to ſpeak as I think, and 
that freely without oftentation, the dig- 
nity and efficacy of the thing, is almoſt loſt 
by theſe Mens Writings, though voluminous 
and full of pains, whilſt not diving into the 
depth of Matters, but skilful only in certain 
common places , have applied the ſenſe of 
theſe Parables to certain vulgar and general 
Things, not ſo much as glancing at their 
true Vertue, Genuine Propriety, and full 
Depth. I (if I be not deceived ) ſhall be 
new in common Things. Wherefore leaving 
ſuch as are plain and open, I will ain at 
farther and richer matters. 
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R* C H Mine of Art, Minion of Mercury 
True Truch-Man of the Mind of Myſtery.. 
| Inventions Store-Houſe, Nymph of Hclicon 

| Deep Moraliſt of Time, Tradition. 

Unto this Paragon of Brutus Race, 

| Preſent thy Service, and with cheerful Grace, 

j Say, ( if Pythagoras belier?d may be )) 

l\ The Soul of Ancicnt Wiſdom lives in Thee, 
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CASSANDRA, or Divination: 
HE Poets Fable, That Apollo be- 


A ing cnamoured of Caſſandra,was 
ail by her many ſhifts and cunning 
ſleights fill deluded in his de- 
s fire; but yet fed on with hope 

— until ſuch time asſhe had drawn 
from him the gift of Prophecying z and having 
by ſuch her ditſimulation, in the end, attained to 
that which from the beginning (he ſought after 3 
at laſt, flatly rejeQted his Suit, Who finding 
himſelf ſo far engaged in his promiſe, as that 
he could not by any means revoke again his raſh 
gift, and yet enflamed with an earneſt deſire of 
revenge, highly diſdaining ts be made the ſcorn 
of a crafty wench, annexed a penalty to his pro- 

| | T 3 mile, 
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miſe, to wit, that ſhe ſhould ever forctel the 
truth, but never be believed : So were her Dj- 
vinations always faithful , but at no time regar- 
ded, whereof the (till found the experience, yea, 
even in the ruine of her own countrey, which 
the had often forewarned them of, but they nei- 
thcr gave credit nor car to her words. This Fable 
{cems to intimate the unprofitable liberty of un- 
timely admonitions and councels. For they that 
arc ſo over-weened with the (ſharpneſs and dex- 
terity of their own wit and capacity, as that they 
diſdain to ſubmit themſelves to the documents 
of Apollo, the God of Harmony , whereby to 
Jearn and obſerve the method and meaſure of at- 
fairs, the grace and gravity of diſcourſe, the 
differences between the more judicious and more 
vulgar cars, and the due times when to ſpeak and 
when to be filent ; be they never ſo ſenfible and 
pregnant, and their judgments never fo profound 
and profitable, yet in all their endeavours cither 
of per{waſton or perforce, they avail nothing, 
neither are they of any moment to advantage or 
manage matters, but do rather haſten on the 
ruin of all thoſe that they adhere or devote them- 
ſclvcs nnto. And then at laſt when calamity 
hath made men tcel the event of negledt, then 
ſhall they too late be reverenced 2s deep foreſee- 
ing and faithtul Prophets. Whereof a notable 
intiance is eminently ſet forth in Marcus Cato 
Uttrenſis, who as from a watch-tower diſcover- 
ed afar off, and as an Oracle long forctold, the 
approaching ruin of his Country, and the a 
tc 
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ted tyranny hovering over the State, both in 
the firſt conſpiracy, and as it was proſecuted in 
the Civil contention between Ceſar and Pompey, 
and did no good the while, but rather harmed 
the Commonwealth, and haſtcned on his Coun- 
trys banc , which M. Cicero wiſely obſerved, and 
writing toa Familiar Friend, doth in theſe terms 
excellently deſcribe, Cato optime ſentit, ſed nocet 
interdum Reipublice : Loquitur enim tanquam in 
Republica Platonis, non tanquam in fece Romuli. 
Cato ( ſaith he ) judgeth profoundly, but in the 
mean time damnihes the State, tor he ſpeaks as 
in the Common-wealth of Plato and not as in 
the dregs of Romulus. 


TYPHOON, or a Rebel. 


JP NO being vexed (ay the Poets) that Fu- 
piter had begotten Pallass by himſcleqyithout 
her, earneſtly prefſed all the other Guas and 
Goddeſſes that the might alſo bring forth of her 
ſelf alonc without him and having by violence 
and importunity obtained a grant thercof, (he 
{mote the cacth, and forthwith ſprang up Typhon 
a huge and horrid Monſter: This ſtrange Birth 
the commits to a Serpent ( as a Foſter-Father ) 
to nouriſh itz who no ſooner came to ripeneſs of 
years, but he provokes Fnpiter to battel. In the 
conflict, the Giant getting the upper hand, takes 
Fupiter upon his ſhoulders , carrics him into a 
| T 4 remote 
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remote and obſcure Countrey, and ( cutting 
out the tinews of his hands and tcet ) brought 
them away, and fo left him miſerably mangled 
and maimed. But Merexry recovering theſe 
nerves from Typhon by ſtealth, reſtored them a- 
gain to Fupiter, Pr being again by this 


aneans corroborated, affaults the Monſter afreſh, 
and at the firſt ſirikes him with a thunder. bolt, 
trom whoſe blood Serpents were ingendred. This 
Montter at length fainting and flying, rpiter 
caſts on him the mount AXtna, and with the 
weight thereof crulht him. 

This Fable ſeems to point at the variable tor- 
tune of Princes, and the rebellious inſurrccion 
of Traytors in a State, For Princes may well 
be ſaid to be married to their Dominions, as 7«- 
piter was to Juno: but it happens now and then, 
that bcing deboſhed by the Jong cuſtom of empi- 
ring and bending towards tyranny, they cndea- 
vour to draw all to themſclves, and -( contem- 
ning the Counſel of their Nobles and Senators ) 
hatcht Laws in their own brain, that is, diſpoſe 
of things by their own fancy and abſolute power. 
The people ( repining at this ) ſtudy how to 
create and fet upa Chiet of their own choice. 
This project by the ſecret inſtigation of the Peers 
and Noblcs, doth tor the molt part take his be- 
ginning 3 by whoſe connivence the Commons 
being ſet on edg, there follows a kind of mur- 
muring or diſcontent in the State , ſhadow'd by 
the Intancy of Typhon, which bcivg nurlt by the 
natural pravity and clowniſh malignity of the 

| vulgar 
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vulgar ſort ( unto Princes as infcſtuous as Sex- 
nts) 15 again repaircd by renewed ftrength, 
and at laſt breaks out into open Rebellion, which 
(becauſe it brings intinite miſchiefs upon Prince 
and People ) is repreſented by the monſtrous 
deformity of Typyon : his hundred heads fignifie 
their divided powers; his ficry mouths their in- 
flamed intents his ſerpentine circles their pelti- 
lent malice in behieging his iron hands, their 
mercileſs ſlaughtersz his Eagles talons , their 
greedy rapines 3 his plumed body, their continu- 
al rumours and (coats, and fcars, and ſuch like 
and ſomgtimes theſe rebellions grow (o potent, 
that Princes are inforced (tranſported as it were 
by the Rebels, and forſaking the chict Seatsand 
Citics of the Kingdom) to contract their power, 
and (being deprived of the tinews of money and 
majeſty ) 'betake themſelves to ſome remote and 
obſcure corner within their dominions: but in 
procels of time ( it they bear their misfortunes 
with moderation ) they may recover thcir 
ſtrength by the vertue and induſtry of Mercury, 
that is, they may ( by becoming attable, and by 
reconciling the minds and wills of their Subjects 
with grave edids and gracious ſpeech ) cxcite 
an alacrity to grant Aids and Sublidics whereby 
toſtrengthen their Authority anew. Neverthe- 
l:{s having lcarned to, be wiſe and wary, they 
will rctrain to try the chance of Fortune by war, 
and yet ſtudy how to ſuppreſs the reputation of 
the Rebels by ſome famous ation, which if it 
fall out anſwerable to their expccation, the Re- 
bels 
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bels finding themſelves weakned, and fearing the 
ſuccels of their broken projets 3 betake rhem- 
{elves to ſome fleight and vain bravadoes, like 
the hilling of Serpents, and at length in deſpair 
betake themſelvcs to flight, and then when they 
begin to break, it is ſafe and timely for Kings to 
purſue and oppreſs them with the forces and 
weight of the Kingdom, as it were with the 
mountain Ang. 


C_— 


The CYCLO PS, or the Miniſters of 


Terror. 


JED Y ſay that the Cyclops, for their fierce- 
neſs and cruelty were by Fpiter calt into 
Hell, and there doomed to perpetual impriſon- 
ment but Tellus perſwaded Fupiter that it would 
do well, if being ſet at liberty, they were put 
to torge Thunder-bolts, which being done ac- 
cordingly, they became ſo painful and induftri- 
ous, as that day and night they continued ham- 
mering out in laborious diligence Thunder-bolts, 
and other inſtruments of terror. In procels of 
time Jupiter having conceived a diſpleaſure a- 
gainſt Aſclapins, the Son of Apollo, for reſto- 
ring adead man tolife by Phylick : and conceal- 
ing his diſlike ( becauſe there was no juſt cauſe 
of anger, the dced being pious and famous 
ſecretly incens'd the Cyclops againſt him, who 
without dclay flew him with a Thunder-bolt. 

. In 
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In revenge of which a&; Apollo ( Fwpiter not 
prohibiting it ) ſhot them to death with his 
Arrows. 

This Fable may be applicd to the projets of 
Kings, who having crucl, bloody, and exacting 
Officers, do firſt puniſh and diſplace them  at- 
terwards by the coun(cl of Tellus, that is, of ſome 
baſe and ignoble perſon, and by the prevailing 
reſpe& of profit they admit them into their pla- 
ces again, that they may have inſtruments in a 
readineſs, it at any time there ſhould need cither 
ſeverity of execution, or accrbity of cxaQtion. 
Thefe ſcrvile creatures being by nature cruel, and 
' by their former fortune exaſperated, and per- 
ceiving well what is cxpectcd at their hands, do 
ſhew themſelves wonderful officious in ſuch kind 
of imployments z but bcing too raſh and preci- 
pitate in feeking countenance and creeping into 
favour, do ſometimes take occaſion from the ſe- 
cret beckningsand ambiguous commands of theig 
Prince to perform ſome hateful execution. But 
Princes ( abhorring the fact, and knowing well 
that they ſhall never want fuch kind of inliru- 
ments ) do utterly forſake them, turning them 
over to the friends and allies of the wronged, to 
their accuſations and revenge, and to the general 
hatred of the people; ſo that with great ap- 
plauſe and proſperous wiſhes and acclamations 
towards the Prince, they are brought, rather too 
hate than undeferved]y, to a miſerable end, 
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NARCISSUOS, or Self-Love. 


HEY faythat Narciſſus was excceding fair 

and beautiful, but wonderful proud and 
diſdainful; wherefore deſpiling all others in re- 
ſpect of himſclt, he leads a ſolitary life in the 
woods and chaſcs with a few followers, to whom 
he alone was all in all; amongſt the reſt there 
follows him the Nymph Eccho. During his 
courſe of life, it fatally fochanced, that he came 
to a clear fountain, upon the bank whereof he 
lay down to repoſe himſelt in the heat of the 
day. And having eſpyed the ſhadow of his own 
face in the water, was (o beſotted and raviſhed 
with the contemplation and admiration thereof, 
that he by no means poſſibly could be drawn 


beginning of the Spring, and is facred to the 
internal powers, Pluto, 'Proſerpina, and the Fu- 
riCs. 

This Fable ſeems to ſhew the diſpoſitions and 
fortunes of thoſe, who in reſpe& either of their 
beauty or other gift wherewith they areadorned 
and graced by nature without the help of indu- 
ſiry, are ſo far beſotted in themſelves as that they 
prove the cauſe of their own deltruction, For 

it 
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it is the property of men infe&cd with this hu- 
mour not to come much abroad, or to be con- 
verſant in civil affairs, ſpecially ſeeing thoſe that 
are in publick place mult of neceflity encounter 
with many contempts and ſcorns, which may 
much deje& and trouble their minds, and there- 
fore they lead for the moſt part a ſolitary, private, 
and obſcure life, attended on with a few follow- 
ers, and thoſe fuch as will adore and admire 
them, like an Eccbo flatter them in all their ſay- 
ings, and applaud them in all their words. So 
that being by this cuſtom ſeduced and putt up, 
and as it were ſ{tupihed with the admiration cf 
themſelves, they are poſſeſſed with fo ſtrange a 
ſloth and idleneſs, that they grow in a manner 
benum'd and defeCtive of all vigour and alacrity. 
Elegantly doth this flower appearing in the be- 
ginning of the ſpring, repreſent the likeneſs of 
theſe mens diſpoſitions, who in their youth do 
flouriſh and wax famous, but being come to 
ripeneſs of years, they deceive and fruſtrate the 
good hope that is conceived of them. Neither 
is it impertinent that this flower is ſaid to be con- 
ſecrated to the infernal deities, becauſe men of 
this diſpoſition become unprofitable to all hu- 
man things. For whatſoever produceth no Fruit 
of it (elf, but paſſeth and vaniſheth as it it never 
had been, (like the way of a Ship in the Seca ) 
that the Ancients were wont to dcdicate to the 
gholts and powers bclow: 


STTY, 
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STTX, or Leaenes. 


PHE Oath by which the Gods wcre wont 
to oblige themſelves (when they meant to 
ratifie any thing ſo firmly as never to revoke it ) 
is a thing well known to the vulgar, as being 
mentioned almoſt in every Fable, which was 
when they did not invoke or call to witneſs any 
celeſtial majelty or divine power, but only the 
River $:yx, that with crooked and Meandry 
turnings incircleth the Palace of the infernal Di, 
This was held as the only manner of their Sa- 
crament, and beſides it, not any other vow to 
be accounted firm and inviolable, and therefore 
the puniſhment to be inflictcd (if any did perjure 
themſelves) was that for certain years they 
ſhould be put out of commons, and not to be 
admitted to the table of the Gods. 

This Fable ſecms to point at the Leagues and 
Pads of Princes, of which more truly than op- 
portuncly may be ſaid, that be they never (0 
firongly confirmed with the folemnity and reli- 
gion of an Oath, yet are tor the molt part of no 
validity 3 infomuch that they are made ratiier 
with an cyc to reputation, and report and cere- 
mony, than tofaith, ſecurity and cfl-}, More- 
over add to theſe the bonds of atkr:iy. as the 
Sacraments of nature, and mutual -ic{crt< «4 each 
part, and you {hall obſerve, that with a great 

Nan), 
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many, all theſe things are placed a degree under 
ambition and profit, and the licentious dcfire of 
domination, and ſo much the rather, bec2uſe ie 
is an cafic thing for Princes to defend and cover 
their unlawtul detires and unfaithful vows, with 
many outwardly ſceming fair pretexts, eſpecially 
ſeeing there is no Umpire or Moderator of mat- 
ters concluded upon to whom a reaſon ſhould be 
tendred. Therefore there. is no true and proper 
thing made choice of, for the confirmation of 
faith, and that no celeſtial power neither, but is 
indeed Neceſſity (a great God togreat Potentates) 
the peril alſo of State, and the Communication 
of profit. As for Neceſſity, it is elegantly repre- 
ſented by Styx, that fatal and irremeable River 3 
and this Godhead did Iphicrates, the Athenian, 
call to the Confirmation of a League, who be- 
cauſe he alone, is found to ſpeak plainly that 
which many hide covertly in their Breaſts, it 
would not be amiſs to relate his words. He ob- 
ſerving how the Lacedemonians had thought up- 
on, no. propounded divers Cautions, Sanctions, 
Confirmations and Bonds, pertaining, to Leagues, 
interpoſed thus : Vnum Lacedemonit, nobis vobiſ- 
cum vinculum ,, & ſecuritatis ratio eſſe poſſit , fi 
plane demonſtretis, vas ea nobis conceſſiſſe, & inter 
manus poſuiſſe , nt vobis facultas ledendi nos fi 
maxime velletis minime ſuppetere poſit, There 1s 
one thing ( O Lacedemomans ) that would link 
us unto you in the Bond of Amity , and be the 
occalion of Peace and Security, which is, it you 
would plainly demonſtrate,that you have yielded 

up 
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up and put into our hands ſuch things as that, 
would you hurt us never fo fain, you ſhould yet 
be disfurniſhed of means to do it. If therefore 
the power, of hurting be taken away, or it by 
breach of League there follow the danger of the 
ruin or diminution of the State or Tribute z then 
indecd the Leagues may fſcem to be ratified and 
eſtabliſhed, and as it were confirmed by the $a- 
crament of the Stygian Lake; fceing that it in- 
cludes the fear ot prohibition and ſuſpenſion 
from the Table of the Gods, under which name 
the Laws and Prerogatives, the plenty and fclici- 
ty of a Kingdom were fignifted by the Anci- 


ents. 


P AN, or Nature. 


HE Ancients have exquiſitely deſcribed Na- 

ture under the perſon of Pan, whole origi- 

nal they leave doubtful; tor ſome ſay that he was 
the Son of Mercury, others attribute unto him a 
fardiftcrent beginning, affirming him to be the 
common Oft-ſpring of Penelopes Suitors, upon a 
ſuſpition , that every one of them had to do 
with her, which latter relation doubtleſs gave 
occalion to ſome after Writers to intitle this an- 
cient Fable with the name of Penelope, a thing 
very frequent amongſt them, when they apply. 
old fitions to young, perſons and names, and 
chat many times ablurdly and indiſcreetly, as 
may 
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Ancient Gods, was long, before the time of Viyſ- 
ſer and Penelope. - Belides ( for her Matronal 
Chaſtity ) ſhe was held venerable by Antiquity. 
Neither may we pretermit the third conceit of 
his Birth : For ſome ſay, that he was the Son of 
Japiner and Hybris, which tignities contumely or 
diſdain. But howlſoever begotten , the Parce 
( they ſay ) were his liſters, He is pourtraycd 
by the Ancients in this guiſe ; on bis Head a pair 
of horns to reach to Heaven, his Body rough and 
Hairy, his Beard long and ſhaggy . his ſhape 
biformed above like a Man, below like a Beat, 
his feet like Goats-hoots, bearing theſe Entigns 
of his Juriſdiction, to wit, in his lett-hand a 
Pipe ofs{even Reeds, and in his right a Sheep- 
hook, or a Staff crooked at the upper end , and 
his Mantle made of a Leopards skin. His digni- 
ties and offices were theſe, He was the God of 
Hunters, of Shepherds, and of all Rural lnha- 
bitants: chict Prefident alſoof Hills and Moun- 
tains, and next to Mercury, the Ambaſſador of 
the Gods. Morcover, He was accounted the 
Leader and Commander of the Nymphs, which 
were always wont to dance the rounds, and trisk 
about him 3 he was acoticd by the Satyrs and the 
old Sileni, He had power alſo to lirike men with 
terrors, and thoſe eſpecially vain and ſuperſtiti» 
ous, which are termed Panick fears. His acts were 
not many, for ought that can be tound in Re- 
cords,the chietclt was,that he challenged Cxpid at 
wreſtling, in which conflict I the foil. The 
tale 


I; 
may be ſeen here: For Pan being one of the 
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tale goes too, how that he caught the Gyant Ty- 
phon in a Net,and held him fati. Morcover,when 
Ceres (grumbling and chahng that Proſerpme was 
raviſhed ) had hid herſeK away, and that all 
the Gods took pains ( by difperling themſelves 
into every corner ) to find her out, it was only 
his good hap ( as he was hunting ) to light on 
her, and acquaint the reli where the was. He 
preſumed alſo to put it to the tryal who was the 
beſt Muſician, heor Apollo, and by the judgment 
of Midas was indecd preferred : But the wiſe 
Fudg had a pair of Aflcs Ears privily chopt to 
his Noddle for his ſentence. Of his Love-tricks, 
there is nothing reportcd, or at leaſt not much, 
a thing to be wondred at, eſpecially being among 
a troopot Gods fo profuſcly amorous. Thys only 
is ſaid of him, that he loved the Nymph Eccho 
( whom he took to Wite) and one pretty Wench 
more called Syrinx, towards whom Capid (in an 
angry and revengetul humour, becauſe ſo auda- 
cioully he had challenged him at wreſtling ) in- 
flamed his defixe. Moreover, he had no iſſue 
(which is a marvel allo, ſccing the Gods, eſpeci- 
ally thoſc of the male kind, were very gencrative) 
only he was the reputed Father of a little Girl 
called Zambe, that with many pretty tales was 
wont to make ſirangers merry 3 but ſume think 
that he did indeed beget her by his wite Fambe. 
This C if any be) is a noble tale, as being laid 
out ana big-bellied wich the Secrets and Mytteries 
of Nature. | 


Pas 
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Pan (as his name imports ) repreſents and 
lays open the All of Things or Nature, Con- 
cerning his original there are two only opinions 
that go for currant 3 for either he came of Mey- 
cxry, that is, the Word of God, which the holy 
Scriptures without all controverſie affirm, and 
ſuch of the Philoſophers as had any fmack of 
Divinity afſented unto; or elſe frum the confuſed 
Seeds of things. For they that would have one 
imple beginning , refer it unto God; or if a 
materiate beginning, they would have it various 
in power. Sothat we may cnd the controvertie 
with this diftribution, That the World took be- 
ginning, cither from Mercxry, or from the feeds 
of all Thmgs. 
: Virg. Eclog. 6. 
Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coa@ta. 
Semina, terrarumque, animeque mariſque fuiſſent. 
Et liquidi fimul ignis : Et bis exordia primis 
Omnia, & ipſe tener mnndi concreverit Orbis. 


For rich-vein'd Orphens {weetly did rehearſe 
How that the Seeds of Fire, Air, Water,Earth; 
Were all paCt in the walt void Univerſe : 

And how from theſe as Firſtlings,all had birth; 
And how the Body of this Orbick frame, 
From tender intancy fo big became. 


But as touching the third conceit of Pans Ori- 
gina], it feerns that the Grecians ( cither by in- 
tercourſe with' the Egyptians, or one way or 
other ) had heaxd ſomething of the Hebrew My- 

V 2 lteriesz 
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ſeries for it points to the ſtate of the World, 
not conſidered in immediate Creation, but after 
the fall of Adam, expoſed and made ſubject to 
Death and Corruption : For in that ſtate it was 
( and remains to this day ) the Offt-ſpring, of 
God and Sin, And therefore all thele Three 
Narrations concerning the manner ot Pans birth 
may ſeem to be true, it it be rightly dittinguiſhed 
between Things and Times. For this Pan or 
Nature ( which we ſuſpect, contemplate and 
reverence more than is fit) took beginning trom 
the Word of God by the means of contuſed 
matter, and the entrance of prevarication and 
corruption. The deltinics may well be thought 
the ſilters of Pan or Nature, becauſe the begin- 
nings and continuanccs, and corruptions and 
depreſſions, and difſolutions, and eminences, and 
hbours and felicities of things, and all the chan- 
ces which can happen unto any thing are linkt 
with the chain of caulcs natural, 

Horns are attributed unto him, becauſe Horns 
are broad at the root and tharp at the ends, the 
nature of all things being like a Pyramis (harp at 
the top. For individual or ftingular things being 
inhnite arc fir{t collected into fpeczes, which are 
many allo; then trom ſpecies into generals, and 
trom generals ( by aicending, ) are contracted 
into things or notions more general; ſo that at 
Icngth Natrwre may ſcem to be contracted into 
an unity, Neither is it to be wondred at, that 
Pan toucheth Heaven with his Horns, ſeeing the 
height of wature or univerſal Ideas do in | 

ſort 
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ſort pertain tothings Divine, and there isa ready 
and ſhort paſſage trom Metaphyſick, to natural 
Theology. 

The body of Natrre isclegantly and with deep 
judgment depainted hairy , repreſenting the 
beams or operations of creaturcs 3 for beams are 
as it wcre the hairs and briſtles of Natzre, and 
every creature is either more or leſs beamy, which 
is moſt apparent in the faculty of ſceing, and 
no leſs in every vertue and operation that ctfe&tu- 
ates upon a diſtant object, tor whatſoever works 
up any thing afar off, that may rightly be ſaid 
to dart forth rays or beams. 

Moreover Pans beard is faid to be exceeeding 
long, becauſe the beams or influences of celeſtial 
bodies do operate and pierce farthelt of all; and. 
the Sun, when (his higher halt is thadowed 
with a cloud ) his beams break out in the lower, 
and looks as it he were bearded. 

Nature is alſo excellently ſet forth with a 
biformed body, with reſpe& to the differences 
between ſuperior and inferior creatures. For 
one part, by rcaſon of their pulchritude, and 
equability of motion,and conſtancy and domini- 
on over the carth and earthly things, is worthily 
{ct out by the (hape of man : and the other part 
in reſpect of their perturbations and unconſtant 
motions ( and therefore needing to be modera- 
ted by the celeſtial ) may be well titted with the 
hgure of a brute beaſt. This deſcription of his 
body pertains allo tothe participation of Species, 


for no natural bcing ſeeqns to be timple, but as it 
V 3 were 
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were participated and compounded of two. As 
for example, man hath ſomething of a beaſt, a 
beaſt ſomething, of a plant, a plant ſomething 
of inanimate body, of that all natural things 
are in very deed bitormed, that is to fay, com- 
unded of a ſuperior and inferior Species. 

It is a witty Allegory, that ſame of the feet 
of the Goat, by reaſon of the upward tending 
motion of terreſtial bodies towards the Air and 
Heaven, for the Goat is a climbing creature, that 
loves to be hanging about the rocks and ficep 
mountains and this is done alſo in a wondertul 
manner, even by thoſe things which are delti- 


nated to this inferior Globe, as may manifelily 


appear in clouds and Meteors. 

The two Enligns which Pax bears in his hands 
do point, the one at Harmony, the other at Em- 
pire: Forthe Pipe conliſting of ſeven rceds, doth 
evidently demonſtrate the concent, and Harmo- 
ny, and diſcordant concord of all inferior crea- 
tures, which is cauſed by the motion of the ſeven 
Planets : And that of the Shcep-hook may be 
excellently applyed to the order of nature, which 
is partly right, partly crooked : This (taft there- 
fore or rod is ſpecially crooked in the upper end, 
becauſe all the worxs of Divine Providence in the 
world are done in a' far fetcht and circular man- 
ner, ſo that one thing may feem to be cttected 
and yet indeed a clean contrary brovight to pals; 
as the felling of Foſeph into Egypt, and the like. 
Beſides in all wife Human Government, they 
that (it at the Helm do more happily bring their 
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es about, and infinuate more cahfily into 

the minds of the people, by pretexts and oblique 

courſes, than by direct methods : ſo that all Scep- 

ters and Maſſes of authority ought in very deed 
to be crooked in the uppercnd. 

Pans Cloak or Mantle is ingeniouſly feigned to 
be a skin of a Leopard, becauſe it 1s full of ſpots: 
So the Heavens are ſpotted with Stars, the Sea 
with Rocks and lands, the Land with flowers, 
and every particular creature allo is for the moſt 
part garniſhed with diverscolours abont the ſu- 
perficies, which is as it were a Mantle unto it. 

The Office of Pancan be by nothing (o lively 
conceived and expreſt, as by tcigning him to be 
the God of Hunters, for every natural ation, 
and fo by conſequence, motion and progreſſion, 
is nothing elſe but a Hunting, Arts and Sciences 
have their works, and Human Counſels their 
ends which they cameſily hunt after. All natural 
things have cither their food as a prey, or their 
Plealure as a Recreation which they fſcek for, 
and that in moſt expert and ſagacious manner. 


Torva Leena Lupum ſequitnr, Lupus ipſe Capel= 
lam. 
Florentem Cytiſum ſequitur laſciva Capella. 


The hungry Lioneſs, ( with ſharp deſire ) 
Purſues the Wolf.the Wolt the wanton Goat; 


The Goat again doth greedily aſpire 
To have the trifoil juyce pats down her 


Throat, 
V 4 Pan 
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Pan is alſo ſaid robe the God of the Country. 
Clowns, becauſe men of this condition lead lives 
more agreeable unto Nature, than thoſe that live 
in the Citics and Courts of Prince, where Nature 
by too much Art is corrupted : So as the ſaying 
of the Poet (though in the ſenſe of Love) might 
be here veriticd : 


Pars minima eſt ipſa puella ſui. 


The Maid ſo trickt her (elf with Art, 
That of her ſelf ſhe is leaſt part, 


He was held to be Lord Preſident of the Moun- 
tains, becauſe in the high Mountains and Hills, 
Natere lays her felt moſt open and men moſt apt 
to view and contemplation. 

Whereas Pan is {aid tobe ( next unto Mercz- 
ry ) the Mcſſenger of the Gods, there is in that 
a Divine Myſtery contained, for next to the 
Word of God, the Image of the World proclaims 
the Power and Wiſdom Divine, as lings the fa- 
cred Foct, Pſal. xix. 1. Czli enarrant gloriam 
Dei, atque opera manuum ejus indicat firmamentum. 
The Heavensdeclare the glory of God, and Fir- 
mament {heweth the Works of his Hands. 

The Nymphs, that is, the Souls of living things 
exke great delight in Pan. For thele Souls are 
the delights or minions of Nature, and the dire- 
&ion or conduct of theſe Nymphs is with great 
reaſon attributed unto Pan, becauſe the Souls of 
all things living do follow their natural diſpoſiti- 

Ons 
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ons as their guides, and with infinite variety 
every one of them after his own faſhion , doth 
leap, and frisk and dance with inceſſant motions 
about her. The Satyrs and Silent alſo, to wit, 
youth and old age, are ſome of Pans followers: 
For of. all natural things, there is a lively, jo- 
cund, and (as I may fay) a dancingage, and an 
age again that is dull, bibling and reeling. The 
co and diſpoſitions of both which ages to 
ſome fuch as Democritxs was(that would obſerve 
them duly ) might peradventure ſcem as ridicu- 
lous and deformed, as the gambolsof the Satyrs, 
or the geſtures of the Silent. 

Of thoſe fears and terrors which Pan is ſaid 
to be the Author, there may be this wiſe conſiru- 
Gion made: Namely, That Nature hath bred 
in every living thing a kind of care and fear, 
tending to the preſervation of its own life and 
being, and to the repelling and ſhunning of all 
things hurtful. And yet Natzre knows not how 
to keep a mean, but always intermixes vain and 
empty fears with ſuch as are diſcreet and proti- 
table : So that all things ( if their inſides might 
be ſeen ) would appear full of Panick trights: 
But men eſpecially in hard, fearful, and diverſe 
times, are wonderfully infatuated with ſuperſti- 
tion, which indeed is nothing elſe but a Panick 
terror, 

Concerning the audacity of Pan in challenging 
Cupid at wreſtling : The meaning of it is, that 
Matter wants not inclination and defire to the 
rclapling and diſſolution of the World into the 
old 
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old Chaos, if her malice and violence were not 
reſtrained and kept in order, by the prepotent 
unity and agreement of things ſignified by Ci- 
pid, or the God of Love; and therefore it was 
a happy turn for men, and all thmgs elſe, that 
in that conflict Pan was found too weak and 
OVCIcome. 

To the ſame effe& may be interpreted his 
catching of Typhon in a Net: For howloever 
there may ſometimes happen vaſt and unwonted 
Tumors { as the name of Typhon imports ) et- 
ther in the Sea, or in the Air, or in the Earth, 
or ellewhere; yet Nature doth intangle it in an 
intricate toil, and curb and reſtrain it, as it were 
with a Chain of Adamant, the exceſſes and inſ0- 
lencies of theſe kind of Bodics. 

But foraſmuch as it was Pans good fortune to 
find out Ceres as he was Hunting, and thought 
little of it, which none of the other Gods could 
do, though they did nothing elſe but ſeck her, 
and that very ſcrioully ; it gives us this true and 
grave admonition, That we cxpeQ not to receive 
things ncceſfary for life and manners from Phi- 
loſophical Abſtraftions,as from the greater Gods 
albeit they applicd themſclves to no other ttudy, 
but from Pans that is, from the d:([creet obſer- 
vation and experience, and the univerſal know- 
ledg of. the things of this World ; whereby 
C oftentimacs even by chance, and as it were go- 
ing a Hunting ) fuch inventions are lighted 


upon. 


The 
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The quarrel he made with Apollo about Muſick, 
and the event thereof contains a wholſom inttru- 
ion, which may ſcrve to reſtrain mens Reaſons 
and Judgments with Reins of Sobriety, from 
boaſting and glorying in their gitts, For there 
ſeems to be a twofold Harmony, or Mulick; the 
one of Divine Providence, and the other of Hu- 
man Reaſon, Now tothe Ears of Mortals, that 
is to Human Judgment, the Adminiſtration of 
the World and Creatures therein, and the more 
ſecret Judgments of God, found very hard and 
harſh, which folly, albeit it be well ſet out with 
Aſſes Ears yet notwithſtanding theſe Ears are 
ſecret, and do not openly appear, neither is 
it perceived or noted as a deformity by the vul- 

Ar. 

Laſtly, It is not to be wondred at, that there 
is nothing attributed unto Pan concerning 
Loves, but only of his marriage with Eccho : For 
the World or Nature doth enjoy it ſelf, and in it 
ſelf all things eMfce. Now he that loves would 
enjoy {omething, but where there is enough, 
there is no place left to delice. Therefore there 
can be no wanting love in Pan, or the World, 
nordefirc to obtain any thing (ſecing he is con- 
tented with himſclt ) but only Speeches, which 
(if plain ) may beintimated by the Nymph Ec- 
e<o, or if more quaint by Syrinx. It is an excel- 
lent invention that Pan, or the World is ſaid to 
make choice of Eccho only above all other Spee- 
ches or Voices ) tor his Wife : Fyr that alone 
ktruc Philoſophy, which doth faithfully render 
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the very words of the World ; and it is written 
no otherwiſe than the World doth dictate, it 
being nothing elſe but the Image or refleQion 
of it, not adding any thing of its own, but only 
itcrates and reſounds. It belongs alſo to the 
ſufficiency or perte&tion of the World, that he 
begetsno Ifſuez for the World doth generate in 
reſpect of its parts, but in reſpect of the whole, 
how can it generate, ſeeing without it there is no 
Body? Notwithſtanding all this, the Tale of 
that tatling Girl faltred upan Pan, may in very 
deed, with great Reaſon, be added to this Fable: 
For by her are repreſented thoſe vain and idle 
Paradoxes concerning the Nature of things 
which have been frequent in all Ages, and have 
filled the World with Noveltics ; Fruitlc(s, if 
you reſpe& the matter Changlings if you re- 
ſpct the kind, ſometimes creating Pleaſure, 
ſometitnes tediouſneſs with their overmuch prat- 
ling. 


—e——_— 


PERSEUS, or War. 


JERSEVUS is ſaid to have been employcd 

# by P2lls, for the deitroying of Medwſa, who 

was very infeſtuous to the Weltern Parts of the 
World,and eſpecially about the utmoli Coaſts of 

Hiberia, A Monſter ſodire and horrid, that by 

her only aſpe& ſhe turned men into Stones 
This Meduſa alone of all the Gorgons was m_ 
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the reſt not ſubje& to Death. Perſexs therefore 

ring himſelf for this noble enterpriſe, had 
Arms and Gifts beftowed on hirh by three of the 
Gods : Mercury gave him Wings annexed to his 
Heels, Plato a Helmet, Pallas a Shield and a 
Looking-Glaſs. Notwithſtanding ( although 
he were thus furniſhed ) he went not directly to 
Meduſa, but firft to the Gree, which by the Mo- 
thers fide were fiſters tothe Gorgons, Theſe Gree 
from their Birth were Hoar-headed, reſembling 
old Women. They had but one only Eye, and 
ome Tooth among them all ; both which, ſhe 
that had occaſion to go abroad, was wont to take 
with her, and at her return to lay them down 
ain. This Eye and Tooth they lent to Perſers 


| and fo finding himſelf throughly furniſhed for 


the effeRing of his delign, hattens towards Me- 
duſa. Her he tound ſleeping, and yet durſt not 
preſent hint with his face towards her, Icſt 
lhe ſhould awake; but turning his head aſide, 
beheld her in Pallaſes Glaſs, and ( by this means 
direaing his vlow ) cut oft her heads from 
whoſe Blood guſhing out, inſtantly camie Pegaſus 
the Flying-Horſe. Her Head thus (mote cM, 
Perſens beltows on Pailas her (hield, which yet 
retained this vertue, that whatſoever looked up- 
on it, ſhould becomeas ſtupid asa Stone, or like 
one Planet-ftrucken, 

This Fable ſcems todired the preparation and 
order, that is to be uſed in making of War; for 
the more apt and conliderate undertaking where- 


of, three grave and wholeſom Precepts ( {avor- 
ig 


of t ' 
ing of the wiſdom of Pallas ) are to be obſer. 
ved. 

Firſt, That men do not much trouble them- 
ſclves about the Conqueſt of Neighbour Nations, 
ſccing that priate poffeſſions and Empires are 
cnlarged by different means : For in the augmen- 
ration of private Revennes, the vicinity of mens 
Territories is tobe conlidered 3 but m the pro- 
pagation of Pablick Dominions, the occation and 
facility of making, War, and the Fruit to bc ex- 
pected ought to be inſtead of vicinity. . Certain 
ly the Romans,what time their Conqueſts towards 
the Welt ſcarce reacht beyond Ligreria, did yet in 
the Eaſt bring all the Provinces as far as the 
Mountain Taxras within the compaſs of .theis 
Arms and Command 3 and therefore Perſe, 
although he were bred and born in the Eaſt, did 
not yetretuſe to undertake an expeditioneven to 
the uttermolt bounds of the Welt. 

Secondly, There muſt be a care had that the 
Motives of War be juſt and honourable, for that 
begets an alacrity, as well in the Soldiers that 
tight,. as in the people that pay, it draws on and 
procures Aids, and brings many other Commo- 
ditics belides, But there is no pretence to take 
up Arms more pious, than the ſupprething of T y- 
ranny 3 under which yoke, the people loſe their 
courage, and are caſt down without heart and 
vigor, -26-inthe ſight of Meduſa. 

Thirdly, It-is wiſely added, that ſeeing, there 
were three Gorgons (by which Wars are repreſen- 
ted. _) Perſeus. undertook-her only that was my 
tal 1 
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tal; that is, he made choice of ſuch a kind of 
War as was likely to be effected and brought 
to a period, not purſuing vaſt and cndlc(s 
hopCcs. 

The furniſhing of Perſeus withneccffavies was 
that which only advanced his attempt, and drew 
Fortune to be of his fide z for he had Speed from 
Mercwry, concealing, of his Counſcls from Orcas, 
and Providence from Pallas., 

Neither is 'it without an Allegory, and that 
full of matter too, that thoſe Wings of Celerity 
were faltncd to Perfexs his Heels, and not to hrs 
Ankles, to his Fcer, and not to his Shoulders; 
becauſe ſpeed and celerity is required, not fo 
much jm the firſt preparations for War, as m 
thoſe things which fecond and yield aid to the 
firſt 3 for there is no Error m War more fre- 
quent, than that Proſecutionsamd Subfidiary for- 
ces do fail to anſwer the alacrity of the tirlt on- 
ſets. | 

Now for that Hclmet which Plzto gave him, 
powerful to make men inviſlible, the Moral is 
plain > but that twofold gift of Providence (to 
wit, the Shield and Leoking- Glaſs ) is full of 
Morality 5 for that kind of Providence, which 
like a Shicld avoids the force of blows, is not a- 
lone needful, but that alſo by which the ſtrength 
and motions, ard counſels of the enemy are de- 
{cried, as inthe Looking-Glafs of Pallar. 

But Perſers albeit he were ſufficiently furniſhed 
with aid and- courage, yet was he'to doonethin 
of ſpecial importance before he centred the Litts 
with 
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with this Monſter, and that was to have ſome 
intelligence with the Gree. Theſe Gree are 
Treaſons which may be termed the Siſters of 
War not deſcended of the ſame ſtock, but far 
unlike in Nobility of Birth 3 for Wars are ge- 
nerous and heroical, but Treaſons are baſe and 
ignoble. Their deſcription is elegant, for they 
are ſaid to be Gray-headed, and like old Women 
from their birth; by reaſon that Traytors are 
continually vext with cares and trepidations. 
But all their ſixcogth ( before they break out in- 
to open Rebellions ) conſiſts cither in an Eye or 
in a Tooth; for every faction alienated from any 
ſtate, contemplates and bites. Beſides, this Eye 
and Tooth is as it were common 5 for whatſo- 
ever they can learn and know is delivered and 
carried from one to another by the hands of Fa- 
tion. + And as concerning the Tooth, they do 
all bite alike, and ſing the ſame ſong 3 fo that 
hcar one, and you hcar all. Perſexs theretore 
was 10 deal with theſe Gree tor the love of thcir 
Eyc and Tooth. Their Eye to diſcover, their 
Tooth to ſow rumors and {tir up envy, and to 
molett and trouble the minds of men. Theſe 
things therctore being thus diſpolcd and prepa- 
red, he addrefſes himtelt to the Action of War, 
and fects upon Meduſa as (he ſlept; tor a wilc 
Captain will ever aſſault his enemy, when he is 
unpreparcd and mott ſecure 3 and then is there 
good uſe of Pallas her Glaſs : For molt men, be- 
tore it come to the puſh, can acutcly pry into 
and diſcern their encmics 6liate 3 but the __ 

ule 
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uſe of this Glaſs is in the very point of danger, 
that the manner of it may be ſo conſidered, as 
that the terror may not diſcourage, which is 
fgnihcd by that looking into this Glaſs with the 
face turned from Meduſa. 

The Monſters Head being cut off, there fol- 
low two effects. The firſt was, the procreation 
and raifing of Pegaſus, by which may be evident- 
ly underſtood Fame, that { flying thorough the 
World) proclaims Victory. The ſecond is the 
bearing, of Medxſaes Head in his Shicld 3 to 
which there is no kind of defence for excellency 
comparable; for the one famous and memorable 
a& proſperouſly effefted and brought to pals, 
doth reſtrain the motions and infolencies of 
Enemies, and makes Envy her {clt tilent and 
amazed. 


CT r—_— 


ENDYMION, or a Favourite. 


T is ſaid, that Lyna was in love with the 
Shepherd Endymion, and in aftrange and un- 
wonted manner bewraycd her aftcftion : For he 
lying in a Cave framed by Nature under the 
Mountain Latmrs ſhe oftentimes deſcended from 
her Sphere to enjoy his company as he ſlept; 
and after (he had kifled him, aſcended up again. 
Yet notwithſtanding this his idlenefs and ſleepy 
ſecurity.did not any way impair his Eftate or For- 
tune z tor Luna brought it ſo to pals, that he a- 
X lone 
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Jone ( of all the reſt of the Shepherds ) had his 
Flock m beſt plight, and moſt truittul, 

This Fable may have reference to the nature 
and diſpolitions of Princes 3 for they being tull 
of doubts, and prone to geabouſre, do not eafily 
acquaint men of prying and carious eyes, and as 
it were of vigilant and wakeful difpofmions,with 
the fecret humours and manners of their hit; 
but ſach rather as are of quiet and obſervant 
Natures, ſuffering, them to do what they likt, 
without further ſcanning, , making as if they 
were ignorant, and peroaving, nothmg but of 4 
ſtupid difpofition, and pofſett with ſleep, yield- 
ingunto them ſimple obedience, rather than flic 
complements : For it pleaſeth Princes now and 
then co delcend trom their Thrones or Majcky 
(like Lznatrom the ſuperior Orb _) and laying 
aſide their Robes oft Dignity ( which always to 
be-combred with, would feem a kind of burthcy) 
familiarly to converſe with men of this conditi- 
on, which theythinkmay be done without dan- 
gerz a quality chiefly noted in Tiberins Ceſar, 
who ( of all others ) was a Prince moi ſevere, 
yet {uch only were gracious in his favour, as be- 
ing well acquaintcd with hisdiſpolition , did yet 
conftantly diflembvle, as it chey knew nothing, 
This was the Caltom atſo'of Lewis the Eleventh, 
King of France, a cautious and wily Prince. 

Neither is it without elegancy, that the cauſe 
of Endymion is mentioned in the Fable , becauſe 
chat it is a thing uſual with ſach as are the Fa- 
vourites-of Princes, to havecertain pleaſant ve- 
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tiring places, whither to invite them for recreati- 
on both of body and mind, and that without 
hurt or prejudice to their Fortunes alſo. And 
indeed theſe kind of Favourites are men com- 
monly well to paſs; for Princes although perad.. 
yenture they promote them not ever to places 
of Honour, yet do they advance them ſufficiently 
by their favour and countenance : Neither do 
they affect them thus, only to ſerve their own 
turnz but are wont to inrich them now and then 


with great dignities and bountics. 


a—_—— 


The Siſter of the GIANTS, or Fame. 


T is a Poctical Relation, that the Giants be- 
gotten of the Earth, made War upon Frpiter, 
and the other Gods and by the force of Light- 
ning,they were reſiſted and overthrown, Where- 
a the Earth being excitated to wrath, in revenge 
of hex Children brought forth Fame, the youngeſt 
Siſter of the Giants, | 


Iam terra parens ira irritats Deorum, 

Extremam ( ut probibent ) Ceo Enceladogue 
ſororem., 

Progenuit ——— 


_ = by wrathful Gods, the Mother 

rt 

Gives Fame, the Giants youngeſt Siſter Birth, 
X 2 The 
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The meaning of the Fable fecms to be thus: 
By the Earth, is fignitied the Nature of the Vuk 
gar, always ſwoln and malignant, and fiilt 
broaching new fcandals againit Supcriors, and 
having gotten ht opportunity ſtirs up Rebels and 
Seditious Perſons, that with impious courage 
domoleſt Princes, and endeavour to ſubvert their 
eſtates z but being ſupprclt, the fame natural 
diſpoſition of the People ttill leaning to the viler 
fort, (being impatientof peace and tranquility ) 
{pread Rumours, raiſe malicious Slanders, re- 
pining Whiſperings, infamous Libels, and others 
of that kind, to the detraction of them that are 
in Authority : So as Rebcllious Actions, and 
Seditious Reports, differ nothing in kind and 
blood, but as it were in Sex only 3 the one ſort 
being Maſculine, and the other Feminine. 


ACTEON and PENTHEUS, or 


a Curious Man. 


HE curiofity of men, in prying into ſe- 
crets, and coveting with an undiſcreet de- 
fire to attain the knowledg of things forbid- 
den, is ſet forth by the Ancients in two other 
examples: the one of Aeon, the other of Pen- 
theus. | 
Afteon having unawares, and as it were by 
chance bcheld Diana naked, was turned intoa 
St and devoured by his own Dogs. 
And 
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And Penthers climbing up into a tree, with a 
deſire to be a ſpeRator of the hidden ſacrifices of 
Bacchus, was ftrucken with ſuch a kind of frenfie, 
25 that whatſoever he lookt upon, he thought it 
always double, ſuppoſing (among other things) 
he ſaw two Suns, and two Thebes, inſomuch that 
running towards Thebes, ſpying another Thebes, 
inſtantly turned back again, and ſo kept ill 
running fcrward and backward with perpetual 
unreſt, 


Emumenidum teluti demens vidit agmina Penthous, 
Et Solem geminum, duplices ſe oſtendere Thebas. 


Penthcus amazed, doth troops of turies ſpic 
AndSun, and Thebes ſcem double to his eye. 


The firſt of the Fables pertains to the ſecrets 
of Princes, the {ccond to Divine Myſterics. For 
thoſe that are near about Princes, and come to 
the knowledg of more ſecrets than they would 
bave them, do certainly incur great hatred. And 
therefore, ( ſuſp2FAing that they are ſhot at, and 
opportunities watcht for their overthrow _) do 
lead their lives like Stags, fcarful and fall of fuſ- 
pition. And it happens oftentimes that their 
Servants, and thoſe of thcir houſhold, ( to in» 
ſinuate into the Princes favour }) do accuſe them 
to their deſtruction, tor againſt whomſoever 
the Princes diſpleaſure is known, look how ma- 
ny ſervants that man hath, and you ſhall hnd 
them for the moſt part ſo many Traytors unto 
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him, that his end may prove to be like Ae 


The other is the miſery of Penthews : for that 
by the height of knowledg and nature in Philo- 
ſophy, having climbed, as it were, into a tree, do 
with raſhattempts ( unmindful of their ftrailty ) 
pry into the ſecrets of Divine Mylteries, and are 
julily plagued with perpetual inconſtancy, and 
with wavcring and perplexed conceits : for ſce- 
ing the light of nature is onc thing, and of grace 
another; it happens ſo to therm as if they ſaw 
two Suns, And fecing the Adtions of Life, 
and Decrees of the Will to depend on the Un- 
derſtanding, it follows that they doubt, are in- 
conſtant no lefs in will than in opinion; and fo 
in like manner they may be ſaid to ſee two The- 
bes : for by Thebes | ſceing there was the habi- 
tation and refuge of Penthexs _) is meant the end 
of aftions. Hence it comes to paſs that they 
know not whither they go, but as diftractcd and 
unreſolved in the ſcope of their intentions, are 
in all things carried about with ſudden paſſions 
of the mind. 


ORPHEUS, or Philoſophy. 


TJ tale of Orphens, though common, had 
never the fortunc tobe hitly applycd in eve- 

ry point. It may ſcem to repreſent the Image 
ot Philoſophy : for the perſon of Orphens (4 
man 
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man admirable and divine, and fo excellently 
Skilled in all kind of harmony, that with his 
fweet raviſhing mufick he did as it were charm 
and allure all things to follow him ) may carry 
a lingular deſcription of Philoſophy : tor the la- 
bours of Orphers do {b far exceed the labours of 
Hercules im dignity and cfhcacy, as the works of 
wiſdom, excel the works of fortitude. 

Orphens tor the love he bear to his wife, ſnatcht, 

25 it were, from him by untimcly death, reſolved 
to go down to Hell with his Harp, to try if he 
might obtain her of the internal power, Neither 
were his hopes fruſirated : for having appcaſed 
them with the mclodious ſound of his voiceand 
touch, prevailed at length fo far, as that they 
ranted him leave to take hex away with him; 
- on this condition, that ſhe ſhould follow him, 
and he not to look back upon her, till he came to 
the light of the upper World z which he ( im- 
patient of, out of love and care, and thinking 
that he was in a manner palt all danger) never- 
theleſs violated, inſomuch that the covenant is 
broken, and ſhe forthwith tumbles back again 
headlong into Hell, Orpbexs falling into a deep 
mclancholly, became a contemner of women 
kind, and bequeathed himſelt to a ſolitary lite 
in the deſarts; where, by the ſame mclody of 
his voice and Harp, he firſt drew all manner of 
wild Beaſts unto him, who forgettul of their 
ſavage herceneſs, and calting off the precipitate 
provocations of Juſt and fury , not caring to (a- 


tiate their voracity by md after prey ) as at 
4 a 
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a Theater in fawning and reconciled amity one 
towards another, ſtanding all at the gaze about 
him, and attentively lend their cars to his Mu- 
fick., Neither is this all; for ſo great was the 
power and alluding force of this harmony, that 
he drew the woods, and moved the very fiones 
to come and place themſclves in an orderly and 
decent faſhion about him. Theſe things ſuccec- 
ding happily, and with great admiration for a 
time; at length certain Thracian Women ( pol- 
{elt with the (pirit of Bacchus _) made ſuch a 
horrid and ſtrange noiſe with their Cornets, that 
the ſound of Orpheus Harp could no more be 
heard, inſomuch as that harmony, which was 
the bond of that Order and Society being diflol- 
ved. all diſorder began again 3 and the beaſts 
C returning to their wonted nature )) purlucd 
one another unto death as before : neither did 
the trecs or ſtones remain any longer in their 
places: and Orphers himſelf was by thele temale 
tries torn in pieces, and ſcattered all over the 
Deſart, For whoſe cruel death the river Helzcou 
{ facred to the Muſes ) in horrible indignation, 
bid his head under ground, and railcd it again in 
another place, ; 

The mcaning of this Fable ſecms to be thus, 
Orphens's Muſick is of two forts, thc one appca- 
{ing the infernal powers, the other attracting 


beaſt and trees, The tirlt may be titly applied to 


Natural Philoſophy, the ſecond to Moral or Civil 
Diſcipline. | 
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The molt noble work of Natural Philoſophy, 
is the reſtitution and renovation of things cor- 
ruptiblez the other ( as a leſſer degree of it ) 
the preſervation of Bodies in their Eſtates, de- 
taining them trom diflolution and putrefaCtion, 
and it this gitt may be in Mortals, certainly it 
can be done by no other means than by the due 
and exquilite temper of Naturc,as by the melody 
and dclicate touch of anInfirument. But ſeeing 
itis of all things moſt difficult, it is ſcldom or 
never attained unto; and inall likelihood for no 
other realon, more than through curious dili- 
gcnce and untimely impaticnce, And therefore 
Philoſophy hardly able to produce fo excellent 
an effcct in a pentive humour, ( and that with- 
out caule ) buties her (elf about Human objeds, 
and by pertualion and eloquence, inlinuating 
the love of vertue, equity, and concord in the 
minds of men; draws multitudes of people to 
a Soxcicty, makes them ſubject to Laws, obedient 
to Government, and forgetful of their unbridled 
attc&tions, whillt they give ear to Precepts, and 
ſubmit themſelves to Diſcipline ; whence follows 
the building of Houſes, erecting of Towns, plan- 
ting of Ficlds and Orchards, with Trees and the 
like, inſomuch that it would not be amiſs toſay, 
that even thereby Stones and Woods were called 
together and ſetled in order, And after ſerious 
trial made and fruſtrated about the reſtoring of a 
body mortal z this care of civil affairs follows in 
his due place: becauſc by a plain demonſtration 
of the unevitable neccility of death, mens minds 
are 
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are moved to ſeek eternity by the fame and glo- 
ry of their merits. It is alſo wiſely faid in the 
Fable, that Orphemxs was averſe from the love of 
Women and Marriage, becauſe the delights of 
Wedlock and the love of Children do tor the 
moſt part hinder men from enterpriſing great 
and noble deſigns for the publick good, holding 
poſterity a ſufhcient ſtep to immortality without 
actions. ; 
Beſides even the very works of Wiſdom, ( al- 
though amongſt all Human things they do moſt 
excel ) do nevertheleſs meet with their periods. 
For it happens that ( after Kivgdoms and Com- 
monwealths have flouriſhed for a time |) even 
Tumults, and Seditions, and Wars ariſe; in the 
midft of which hurly-burlics, firſt Laws are ſi- 
lent, men return to the pravity of their natures; 
Fields and Towns are waſted and depopulatcd ; 
and then ( if their fury continue ) Learning 
and Philoſophy muſt needs be diſ-membred 3 fo 
that a few fragments only, and in ſome places 
will be found like the ſcattered Boards of Ship- 
wrack, foas a barbarous Age muſt follow 3 and 
the ſtreams of Hellicon being hid under the Earth 
( until the Vicifſitude of things paſſing ) they 
break out againand appear in ſome other remote 
Nacion,though not perhaps in the ſame Climate, 


COELUM, 
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COEL DM, or Beginnines. 


E have it from the Pocts by tradition 
that Calum was the Ancienteſt of the 
Gods, and that his members of generation were 
cut off by his Son Saturn. Saturn had many 
Children, but devoured them as ſoon as they 
were born 3; Fpiter only eſcapt, who being come 
to mans cſiate, thruſt Saturn his Father into Hell, 
and (o uſurped the Kingdom. Morcover he pa- 
rcd off his Fathers genitals with the ſame Faul- 
chion that Saturn Jifmembred Calum, and caſt 
them into the Seaz from whence came Venus. 
Not long after this, Jupiter ( being (carceſetled 
and contirmed in this Kingdom ) was invaded 
by two memorable Wars. The firſt of the Titans, 
in the ſuppreſſing of which Sa} ( who alone of 
all the Titans, favouring Fupiters {ide ) took ex- 
ceeding, great pains, ſecond was of the 
Giants, whom _ himſelf deſtroyed with 
Thunderbolts: and fo all Wars being ended, he 
reigned ſecure. 

This Fable ſeems cnigmatically to ſhew from 
whence allthings took their beginning,not much 
differing from that opinion of Philoſophers , 
which Democritus afterwards laboured to main- 
tain, attributing eternity to the firſt Matter, and 
not tothe World. In which he comes ſomewhat 
near the truth of Divine Writ,telling us of a huge 


deformed 
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deformed Mals, before the beginning, of the ſix 
days Work. 

The meaning of the Fable is this : By Celum 
may be underſtood that vaſt concavity, or vaulted 
compaſs that cemprehends all Matter : and by 
Saturn may be meant the matter it ſelt, which 
takes from his Parent all power of generating 3 
for the univerſality or whole Bulk of Matter al- 
ways remains theſame, neither increaſing, or di- 
miniſhing in reſpec of the quality of its Nature: 
But by the divers agitations and motions of it, 
were firſt produced umperfect, and ill agreeing 
compoſitions of things, making as it were cer- 
fain Worlds for Proots or Eflays, and ſo in pro- 


ceſs of time a pertc& Fabrick or Structure was 


framed, which ſhould (till retain and keep his 
form. And therefore the Government of the firſt 
Age was ſhadowed by the Kingdom of Saturn, 
who for the frequent diflolutions and ſhort con- 
tinuances/of things was aptly teigned to devour 
his Children. The ſucceeding Government was 
deſciphered by the Reign of Jrpiter, who con- 
hned thoſe continual mutations unto Tartarus, a 
place ſignifying Perturbation. This place ſecms 
to be all that middle place between the lower Su- 
pcrficies of Heaven, and the Center of the Earth: 
in which all perturbations,and fragility,and mor- 
tality or corruption are frequent. During the 
former Generation of things in the time ot S4- 
turns Reign, Venus was not born: for (olong as 
in the univerſality of Matter, Diſcord was bettcr 
and more prevalent than Concord, it was _ 

ary 
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ſary that there ſhould be a total difſolution or 
mutation, and that in the whole Fabrick. And 
by this kind of generation were Creatures pro- 
duced before Satrrn was deprived of his genitals, 
When this ceaſed, that other which wrought by 
Venus, immediately came in, conſiſting in ſet- 
led and prevalent concord of things, fo that 
mutation ſhould be only in reſpec of the parts, 
the univerſal Fabrick remaining whole and in- 
violate. 

Saturn, they ſay, was depoſed and caſt down 
into Hell, but not deſtroyed and utterly extin- 
guiſht, becauſe there was an opinion that the 
world ſhould relapſe into the old Chaos and in- 
terregnum again, which Lacretiws. prayed might 
not happen in his time : 


Dnod procul a nobis fleat fortuna gubernans : + 
Et ratio potins quam res perſusdeat Tpſa. 


Of guiding Providence be gracious, 

That this Dooms-day befar remov'd from us ; 
And grant, that by us it may be expected. 
Rather than on us,in our times affected, 


For afterwards the World ſhould ſubſiſt by its 
own quantity and Power. Yet from the begin- 
ning there was no relt : for in the Celcttial Re- 
gions there firſt followed notable mutations, 
which by the power of the Sn (predominating, 
over ſuperior Bodies ) were ſo quieted, that the 
ſtate of the World ſhould be conſeryed : and af- 

terward 
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terward (in inferior Bodies) by the ſuppreſſing 
and diſlipating of Inundations, Tempelts, Winds, 
and general Earthquakes, a more peaceful dura- 
ble Agreement and Tranquility of things follow- 
ed, But of this Fable it may convertibly be 
ſaid, that the Fable contains Philoſophy , and 
Philoſophy again the Fable : For we know by 
faith, that all theſe things are nothing elſe but 
the long-{mce ceaſing and failing Oracles of 
Sence, =_—_P that both the Matter and Fabrick 
of the World are moſt truly rcterrcd toa Crea- 
ror. 


_— 


PROTEUDS, or Matter. 


HE Pocts ſay that Proteus was Neptwnes 
Herdſ-man, a grave Sire, and ſo excellent 
a Prophet, that he might well be termed thrice 
excellent : for he knew not only things to come, 
but even things paſt as well as preſent; ſo that 
beſides his skill in Divination, he was the meſſen- 
ger and interpreter of all Antiquities and hidden 
Mylterics. The place of his abode was a huge 
vali Cave, where his Cuſtom was every day at 
noon to count his Flock of Sea-calves, and then 
to go to ſleep. Moxeover he that defired his 
advice in any thing, could by no other means 
obtain it, but by catching him in Manacles, and 
holding him faſt therewith ; who neverthelels to - 
be at liberty would tum himſck into all —— 
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of Forms and Wonders of Nature ; ſometimes 
into Fire, ſometimes into Water, ſometimes in- 
to the ſhape of Beaſts, and the like, till at length 
he were reſtored to his own Form again, 

This Fable may ſeem to untold the ſecrets of 
Nature and the properticsof Matter. For under 
the perſon of Pretes, the firft Matter ( which 
next to God is the Ancienteſt thing ) may be re- 
preſented : For Matter dwels in the concavity of 
Heaven, as in a Cave. 

He is Neptwnes bond-man, becauſe the opera- 
tions and difpenſations of Matter are chicfly cx- 
exciſed in liquid Bodies, 

His Flock or Heard fees to be nothing bur 
the ordmary Speczes of Senlable Creatures, Plants 
and Metals, in which Matter ſeems to diffuſe and 
as it were ſpend it {ef;, fo that after the form- 
ivg and pertc&ing of thefe Kinds, (having cn- 
ded as it were her Task ) ſhe fees to fleep and 
take her reſt, not attempting the compolitzon of 
any more Species, And this may be the Moral 
of Proteus is countmg of his Flock, and of his 
ſleeping, 

Now this is (aid to be done, not in the mor- 
ning, nor tn in the evening, butat noon 3 tow, 
at fuch time asts moſt fit and convenient for the 
p_ and bringing forth of Species out of 
Matter, duly preparcd and prediſpoſed, and in 
the middle, asit were, between their beginning 
and declinations, which we know ſufhciently 
( out of the Holy Hiſtory ) to bedone about the 
time of the Cxeation : tor then by the power of 

that 
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that Divine Word ( Producat  ) Matter at the 
Creators command did congregate it ſelf ( not 
by ambages or turnings, but inſtantly ) to the 
production of its work into an Act and Conſtiitu- 
tion of Species. And thus tar have we the Nar- 
ration of Protexs ( free and uniclirained) toge- 
ther with his Flock compleat : for the univerſa- 
lity of things, with their ordinary ſtructures and 
compoſitions of Species, bears the facc of matter, 
not limited and conſtrained, and of the Flock 
alſo of material beings. Nevertheleſs if any 
expert Miniſter of Naturc, (hall encounter Mat- 
ter by main force, vexing and urging her with 
intent and purpoſe to reduce her tonothing, z ſhe 
contrariwiſe ( ſecing annihilation and abſolute 
deſiruction cannot be cf: &ed by the Omnipo- 
tency of God ) being thus caught in the (iraits 
of necellity, doth change and turn her felt into 
divers ſtrange Forms and Shapes of things, ſo 
that at length (by fetching a circuit as it were ) 
ſhe comes to a period, and ( if the force conti- 
nue ) bctakes herſelt to her former being. The 
reaſon of which conſtraint or binding, will be 
more facile and expedite, it matter be laid hold 
on by Manacles, that is, by extremitics. 

Now whereas it is tcigned that Proteres was a 
Prophet,well skilled in threedifferences of Times, 
it hath an excellent Agreement with the Nature 
of Mattcr: for it is neceſſary that he that will 
know the propertics and proceedings of Mat- 
ter, ſhould comprehend in his anderſtanding 
the ſum of all things, which have been, which 

are, 
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are, or which ſhall be,although no knowledg can 
extend ſo far as to ſingular and individual be- 


ings. 


”— I _ ——_ 
- 


MEMNON, or « Youth too for- 


ward. 


HE Poets ſay, that Memnon was the Son of 
Aurora, who ( adorned with beautifular- 
mor, and animated with popular applauſe ) came 
to the Trojan War: where ( in raſh boldneſs, 
haſting unto, and thirſting after glory ) he en- 
ters into ſingle Combate with Achilles, the vali- 
anteſt of all the Grecians,by whoſe powerful hand 
he was there ſlain. But Fupiter pittying his de- 
ſtruction, ſent Birds to modulate certain lamen- 
table and doleful Notes at the Solemnization of 
his Funeral Obſequies. Whoſe Statue alſo (the 
Sun refle@ing on it with his Morning Beams ) 
did uſually, as is reported, fend forth a mourntul 
ſornd, | 
This Fable may be applied to the unfortunate 
deſtinies of hopetul young Men , who like tle 
Sons of Arora ( putt up with che glittering 
ſhew of vanity and oftentation ) attemptattts 
ons above their ſtrength, and provoke and preſs 
the moſt valiant Heroes to Combate with them, 
ſothat ,C meeting with their over-match,) are 
vanquiſhed and dcfiroyed, whoſe untimely death 
is oft accompanied with much pitty and commi- 
Y ſeration. 


— —=— 
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ſeation. * For among all thc diſaſters that can 
happen to Mortals, there is none ſo lanientable 
and ſopowertfal tomove compalſion as the flower 
of vertue cropt with too ſudden a miſchance.' 
Neither hath it been often known that men in 
their green ycars become (o loathſome and odi- 
ous, as that at their dcaths either ſorrow 1s ftin- 
ted, or commiſeration moderated : but that la- 
mentation and mourning do not only flutter a- 
bout their Obſcquics like thoſe funeral Birds; 
but this pitiful commiſerdtion doth coritinue for 
a long ſpace, and ſpecially by occaſionsand new 
motions,” and beginning of great Matters, as it" 
were by the morning Rays of the Sn, their paſ-" 
fions and defires are renewed, "RR 


Q——————— 


TITHONDUS, or Satiety.. 


5 is elegantly feigned that Tithonus was the 
2 Paramourof Awrora,” who ( defitous to en- 
joy- his company )) petitioned' Jupiter that he 
might never dye, but ( through womanilh over- ' 
fight )) forgetting to inſert this clauſe in her Pe- 
tition, that he'might not withal grow old and 
feeble;-it followed; 'that he was only freed from ” 
the condition 'of Mortality 4 but for 'old "Age, 
that came upon him ina marvellous and miferas © 
ble faſhion, 'agreeablero the fate: of thbſe who'” 
cannot dye, yet- evety day- grow weaker and " 
weaker with Age.- Infomuth that 'Fupizer'( int * 
Ir, bu 1d WOLOTW HI T% '1./+gOmM- 
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commiſeration of that his miſery }) 'did at length 
metamorphoſe him into a Grafs-hopper. =_ 

This Fable ſeems to be an ingenious Chara- 
Qer or deſcription of pleaſure, which in the be- 
inning, ' and as it were in the morning ſees to 
pleaſant and delightful, that men Xfire they 
might enjoy and menopolize it for ever unto 
themſelves, unmindful of that Saticty and loath- 
ing, which ( like old Age _)) will come upon 
them before 'they be aware. And fo at laſt 
( when the uſe of pleaſure leaves men, the de- 
lire and afﬀeion not yet yielding unto death } 
itccmes to paſs that men pleafe themſelves only 
by talking and” commemorating thoſe things 
which brought pleaſure unto them in the flower 
of their Age, which may be obſerved in'libidi- 
nous perfons, and alfo in men of military pro- 
teſſions: the” one delighting in beaſtly talk, the 
other boaſting of their valorous deeds , like 
Grafs-hoppers whoſe vigour conlifis only in their 
voice. ' 


__—_—— 


JUNOES SUITOR, or Baſenef. 


HE Poets fay; that Fapiter, to enjoy his 
luſtful delights, rook upon him the ſhape 

of ſundry creatures, as of a Bull, of an Eagle, 
of a Swan, and of a Golden Shower : but being 
a\Suitor” to Fino he came in a form moſt ignoble 
ind/bafe;, 'an obje& full of - corn, 
2 r0- 
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reſembling indeed a miſerable Cuckow,weather- 
beaten with rain and tempeli,nummed,quaking, 
and halt dead with cold. 

This Fable is wiſe, and ſeems to be taken out 
of the Bowcls of Morality 3 the ſenſe of it being 
this, That men boaſt not too much of them- 
ſelves, thinking by Oltentation of their own 
worth to inlinuate themſelves into eſtimation 
and favour with men, The ſucceſs of ſuch in- 
tentions being for the moſt part meaſured by the 
nature and diſpoſition of thoſe to whom men 
ſue for grace: who if of themſelves they be 


endowed with no gifts and ornaments of na» 


ture, but are only of - haughty and malig- 
rant ſpirits ( intimated by the perſon of 7u- 
a0) then are Suitors to know that it is good po- 
licy co omit all kind of appearance that may any 
way {hcw their own lealt praiſe or worth 3 and 
that they much deceive themſelves in taking a- 
ny other courſe. Neither is it enough to (hew 
deformity in obſequiouſneſs, unleſs they alſo 
appear even abject and baſe in their very per- 
ſons. 


CUPTID, or an Atome. 


HAT which the Poets ſay of Cupid or 
Love, cannot properly be attributcd to 

one and the ſclt ſame perſon; and yet: the 
diftc:ence is ſuch, that ( by rejeting the con- 
fulton 
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fuſion of perſons ) the ſimilitude may be re- 
ceived, 

They ſay that Love is the ancicnteſt of all the 
Gods, and of all thingsclſe except Chaos, which 
they hold to be a contemporary with it. Now 
as touching Chaos, that by the Ancients was ne- 
ver dignihed with Divine Honour, or with the 
title of the god. And as for Love, they abſo- 
lutely bring him in without a father; only ſome 
are of opinion, that he came of an Egg that was 
laid by Nox, and that on Chaos he begat the god 
and all things elſe. Thereare four things attri- 
| buted to him, perpetual Infancy, blindneſs, na- 

kedneſs, and an Archery. There was alloanc- 
ther Love. which was the youngelt of the gods, 
and he, they ſay, was the ſen of Venus. On this 
alſo they beſtow the attributes of the elder Love, 
as in ſome ſort we'l apply unto him, 

This Fable tends and looks to the Cradle of 
Nature, Love (eeming to be the appetite or deſire 
of the firlt matter, or (toſpeak more plain) the 
natural motion-of the Atome, which is that An- 
cient and only Power that forms and faſhions all 
things out of matter, of which there is no Pa- 
rent, that is toſay, no cauſe, ſeeing every cauſe is 
asa Parent to its effec, Of this power or ver- 
tue there can beno cauſe in Nature ( as for God, 
we always except him ) for nothing was before 
it, and therefore no efficient cauſe of it. Net- 
ther was there any thing better known toNature, 
and therefore neither Genzs nor Form. Where- 


fore whatſoever it is, politive it is, and but incx- 
| Y 3 preſfible, 


cauſe. And perchance there js no likelihood, 
that the manner of it may be contained or com- 
prehended within the narrow compaſs of human 
ſearch. Not without rcaſon theretore it is feign- 
ed tocome of an-Egg which was laid by Nox. 
Certainly the Divine Philoſopher grants ſomuch, 
Eccl. 3. 11. Cuntia fecit tempeſtatibus ſuis pul- 
chra, & mundum tradidit diſpmtationibus eorum, ita 
tamen wt non inveniat homo opus, quod operatus ft 
Deus, principio ad finem. That is, he hath made 
every thing beautiful in their ſeaſons.alſo he hath 
ſet the World in their meditations, yet man 
cannot find the work that God hath wrought, 
from the beginning even to.the end. For the 
principal Law of Nature, or Power of this deſire, 
created (by God ) in theſe parcels of things, 
for concurring, and meeting together ( from 
whoſe repetitions and multiplications, all vari- 
ety of creatures proceeded and were compoſed ) 
may dazle the eyes of mens underſtandings, and 
comprehended it can hardly be. The Greek Phi- 
loſophers are obſerved to be very acute and dili- 
gent in ſearching out the material principles of 
things : but in the beginnings of motion(where- 
in conſilts all the efficacy ot operation )) they are 
negligent and weak, and in this that we handle, 
they ſeem to be altogether blind and ftammer- 
ing : for the opinion of the Peripateticks con- 
Þu: | | ccrning 
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cerning the appetite of matter cauſed by priva- 
tion, is in a manncr nothing elſe but words, 
which rather ſound than fignitie any reality. 
And thoſe that refer it unto God do very well, 
but then they leap up, they aſcend not by de- 
grees : for doubtleſs there is one chief Law ſub- 
ordinate to God, in which all natural things 
concur and meet, the ſame that in the fore-cited 
Scripture is demonlirated in theſe words, Opus, 
quod operatus eft Deus 4 pups uſque ad finem, 
the work that God hath wrought from the be- 
ginning even to the end, But Democritus which 
entred more deeply into the contideration of this 
int, after he had conccived an Atome with 
me ſmall dimenſion and form, he attributed 
unto it, one only deſire, or hirlt motion ſimply or 
abſolutely, and andther comparatively or in re- 
ſpe&: for he thought that all things did proper» 
ly tend to the center of the World, whereof 
thoſe bodies which were more material, deſcend 
with {wifter motion, and thoſe that had Jeſs 
matter did on the contrary tend upward. But 
this meditation was very ſhallow, containing 
leſs than was expedient: for neither the turning 
of the celeſtial bodies in a round, nor uning 
aud opening of things may ſcem to be reduc 
or applied to this beginning. And as for that 
opinion of Epicuras concerning the caſual decli- 
nation and agitation of the Atome,it is but a mere 
toy, and a plain evidence, that he was ignorant 
of, that point, . It /is therefoxe, mpre apparent 
( than we could wiſh) that this Cxpid, or Love, 
WS. Y 4 remains 
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remains as yet clouded under the ſhades of Night, 
Now as concerning hisattributes : He is elegant- 
ly deſcribed with perpetual Infancy or Child- 
hood, becauſe compound bodies they ſeem grea- 
ter and more (tricken in years: Whereas the firſt 
ſeeds of things or Atoms, they are little and di- 
minute, and always in their Infancy. 

He is alſo well feigned to be naked, becauſe 
all compound Budies to a Man rightly judging, 
ſeem to be apparclled and cloathed, and no- 
thing to be properly naked but the firſt particles 
of things. 

Concerning his blindneſs, the Allegory is full 
of Wiſdom : for this Love or Defire ( whatſo- 
ever it be) ſcems to have but little providence, 
as direQing his pace and motion by that which 
it perceives neareſt , not unlike blind Men that 
go by feeling : more admirable then, mult that 
chict Divine providence be, which (from things 
empty and deſtitute of providence, and as it 
were blind ) by a conliant and fatal law produ- 
ccth ſo excellent an order and beauty of things. 
The laſt thing which is attributed unto Love 
is Archery, by which is meant, that his vertue 
is ſuch, as that it works upon a diſtant objet : 
becauſe that whatſocver operates afar off, ſeems 
to ſhoot, as it were, an Arrow, Wherefore 
whoſoever holds the being both of Atoms and 
Vaexity, mult needs infer, that the vertue of the 
Atome reacheth to a diſtant obje : tor it it were 
not ſo, there could be no motion at all, by rea- 
ſon of the interpoſition of Vacuityz but all 
og | things 
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things would ſtand lone ſtill, and remain im- 
moveable. 

Now as touching that other Cxpid or Love, 
he may well be termed the youngeſt of the gods, 
becauſe he could have no being, before the con- 
ſtitution of Species. And in his deſcription the 
Allegory may be applied and traduced to man. 
ners: Neverthelel(s he holds ſome kind of con- 
formity with the Elder; for Venus doth general- 
ly ftir up a delire of conjunction and procreation, 
and Cpid her ſon doth apply this defire to ſome 
individual Nature 3 fo that the general diſpoſiti- 
on comes from Venxs, the more exat ſympathy 
from Cwpid : the one derived from cauſes more 
near, the other from beginnings more remote 
and fatal, and as it were from the elder Cx- 
pid , of whom every exquiſit ſympathy doth 


depend. 


DIOMEDES, or Zeal. 


D* OMEDES flouriſhing with great fame 
and glory in the Trqan Wars, and in high 
favour with Pallas, was by her inſtigated ( be- 
ing indeed forwarder than he ſhould have been ) 
not to forbear Venzs a jot, if he encountered 
with her in fight 3 which very boldly he perfor- 
med, wounding her in the right Arm. This 
preſumptuous Fad he carricd clear for a while, 
and being honoured and renowned for his many 
| | hervick 
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heroick deeds at laſt returned into his own Coun- 
try, where finding himſclf hard beſtead with 
domeſtick troubles , flcd, into Italy, betaking 
himſelf to the ProteGtion of Foreigners, where 
in the beginning he was fortunate and royally 
entertained by King Dans with ſumptuous 
gifts , Taiſing many ttatues in honour of him 
throughout his Dominions. But upon the very 
firlt Calamity that hapned unto this Nation 
Whereunto he was fled tor ſuccour, King Dauns 
Enters into a conceit with himſelt that he had 
entertained a wicked guelt into his Family, and 
a mar) odjous to the Goddeſs, and an impugner 
of their Divinity,that had darcd, with his Sword, 
to Alpuſt and wound that Goddeſs, who, in 
their Religion, they held it Sacriledg ſo much as 
to touch, Therefore, that he might expiate his 
Countreys guilt, ( nothing reſpecting the Du- 
ticsof Hoſpitality, when the bonds of Religion 
tied him with a more reverend regard) ſudden- 
ly flew Diodes , coniminding withal that his 
Trophies and Statues ſhould be aboliſhed and de- 
ſiroyed. Neither wasit fate to lament this mi- 
ſerable deſtiny 3 but even his companions in 
Arms, whilſt they mourned at the Funeral of 
their Captain, and filled all the places with 
plaints and lamentations, were ſuddenly Meta- 
morphoſed into Birds like unto Swans,who when 
their death approacheth , fling melodious and 
mournful Hymns. | 

' This Fable hath a moſt rare and ſingular ſub- 
je: for in any of the Poctical recep, whaetn 
the 
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the Heroes are mentioned, we find not that any 
one of them, | beſides Diomedes, did ever with 
his Sword offer violence to any of the Deities, 
And indeed, the Fable {cems in him to reprefent 
the nature and fortune of man, who of himſelf, 
doth propound and make this as the end of all 
his Actions, to worthip ſome Divine power, or 
to follow ſome Sect of Religion, though never 
ſo vain and ſuperſtitious, and with force an 
Arms to defend the ſame : For although thoſe 
bloody quarrels for Religion were unknown to 
Ancients, ( the Heathen Gods not 'having ſb 
much as a touch of that jealouſie, which is an 
attribute of the true God ) yet the wifdom of 
the Antient times ſeem to be fo copious and full, 
as that, what wasnot known by experience, was 
yet comprehended by meditations and fictions. 
They then that endeavour to reform and con- 
vince any {e<& of Religion, ( though vain, cor- 
rupt, and infamous, Gadowed by the perſon of 
Veuns ) not by the force of Argument and. Do- 
&rine, and Holineſs of Life, and by the weight 
of examples and authority, but labour to extir- 
pate and root it out by fre and Sword, and tor- 
tures, are incouraged, it may be, thereunto by 
Pallas, that is, by the acrity of prudence, and ſe< 
verity of judgment, by whoſe vigour and effica- 
cy; they fee into the fallity and vanity of theſe 
errors. 'And by this their hatred of pravity, and 
zeal to Religion, they purchale to them+ 
ſelves great glory, and by the vulgar (to whom 
nothing moderate can be grateful ) are efiecmed 
| 2 mere 2c | wn 
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ard honoured as the only ſupporters of truth 
and Religion, when others ſcem to be Juke- 
warmand full of tear, Yet this glory and hap- 
pincſs doth ſeldom endure to the end, ſeeing 
every violent proſperity, if it prevent not alte- 
ration by an untimely death, grows to be un- 
b proſperous at laſt; for if it happen that by a 
tt change of Government this baniſhed and de- 
it preſſed Sect get firength, and ſo bear up again, 
| then theſe zealous men, ſo herce in oppoſition 
before, are condemned, their very Names are 
hatctul, and all their glory ends in oblcquy, 

In that Diomedes is ſaid to be murthcred by his 
Hoſt, it gives us to underſtand that the diffe- 
J rence of Religion breeds deceit and treachery, 
4 even among neercſt acquaintance. 

4! Now in that lamentation and mourning was 
not tolerated but puniſhed 3 it puts us in mind, 
TJ; that let there be never {o nefarious an At done, 
' yct there is ſome place lett for commiſeration 
and pity, that even thoſe that hate offences, 
'' ſhould yet in humanity commilſerate offenders, 
| and pity their diſtreſs, it being the extremity of 

4 | cvil when mercy is not ſuffered to have com- 
merce with miſery. Yea, even in the cauſe as 
well of Religion as impiety, many men may be 
! noted and obſerved to have been compathonate. 
if Bur on the contrary the complaints and moans 
of Diomedes tollowers, that is, of men of the 

| ſame ſe& and opinion, are, wont to be ſhrill and 
| loud, like Swans, or the Birds of Diomedes. In 
{ whom allo that'part of the Allegory is excellent, 
to 
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to ſignifie, that the laſt words of thoſe that ſuf- 
fx Death for Religion, like the Songs of dying 
Swans, do wonderfully work upon the minds of 
men, and ſtrike and remain a long time in their 
Sences and Memories. 


th. 


—  —— 


DADALUS, or Mechanick. 


Echanical Wiſdom and Induſtry, andin 

it unlawtul Science perverted to wrorg, 

ends, is ſhadowed by the Ancicnts under the 
Perſon of De1alus a Man ingenious, but cxe- 
crable. This Dedalus « for murthering his fellow 
Servant that emulated him_) being baniſhed, 
was kindly entertained ( during his cxile ) in 
many Cities and Princes Courts : for indeed he 
was the raiſer and builder of many goodly ftru- 
ures, as well in honour of the gods, as the 
beauty and magnihcence of Cities, and other 
publick places, but for his works of miſchict he 
is molt notorious. It is he that framed the En- 
gin which Paſiphae uſed to fatishe her luſt im 
company with a Bull; fo that by his wretched 
Indufiry, and pernicious device, that Monſter 
Minotaur ( the deliruQtion of ſo many hopeful 
youths ) took his accurſed and infamous begin- 
ning, and ttudying to cover and increafe one 
miſchict with another ; tor the ſecurity and pre- 
ſervation of this Monſter he invented and built 
a Labyrinth, a work for intent and uſe moſt ne- 
farious and wicked, tor Sxill and Workmanſhip 
Famous 
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Famous and Exccllent. Afterwards, that he 
might not be noted only for Works of Miſchief, 
but be ſought after as well for Remedies, as for 


Inſtruments of Dcfruction, he was the Author 
of that Ingenious device concerning the clue of 


thread, by which the Labyrinth was made paſh- 
ble without any let. This Dedalus was perſecu- 
ted by Minos with great (cverity, diligence and 
inquiry, but he always found the means toavoid 
and eſcapehis Tyranny., Laſtly, He taught his 
Son Tcarys.to fly,. but the novice. in Oftentation 
of. this Art, ſoaring too high, fell into the Sea 
and was drowned, 

The Parable ſeems to be thus: In the begin» 
ning of. it may. be noted that kind of envy or &- 
mulation that lodgeth, and wonderfully ſways 
and domineers among excellent artiticers, there 


being no-kind of people- more reciprocally tor-" 


mented with bitter and deadly hatred than they. 
The. bani(ſhment alſo-of Dedzlwus ( a punith- 


ment inflicted on himagainlt the rules of policy | 


and providence) is worth the noting : tor Arti- 
ficers have this prexogative to find entertainment 
and welcom in-all Countries, {ov that exile to an: 


excellent Workman,can hardly be termcd a pu--/ 


nilhmeat, whereas other:conditions and ttates of 
life can ſcarce live' out of- their: own- Country. 


The admization of Artihcers is propagated and 


increaſed jn Foreign,and ſtrange Nations, ſecing 


[ 


it is a-natuzal and, inbred diſpotition of Men'to ' 
value their own- Country-men ( in reſpect of 
Mcchagical: Works) leſsthan lirangers. 


Concer- 


bg VF 1jaom-of the aunts. 5g, 
Concerning theuſe of Mechanical Arts, that , 
which follows is plain. Thelife of man, js much, , 
btholden to them, ſeeing many thing (congys, 
dng to the Ornamentof Religicn, to the Grace, 
of Civil Diſcipline, and to the beautifying of ; 
all Hunan kind ) are extracted out of .theix, 
Treaſuries: and yet notwithitanding from the . 
__ Magazine or ſtore-houſe are produced In- 
fruments both of Luſt and Death 3 for to omit 
the Wiles of Bands, we will know how far exqui= 
ite Poyſons, warlike Engines, and ſuch like miſ-, 
chiefs ( the effects of Mechanical Inventions) do 
exceed the Minotawr himſclt in malignity and fa- 
rage cruelty. | 
Moxeover that of the Labyrinth is an excellent... 
Allegory, whereby is ſhadowed the nature of Megs. 
chanical Sciences, for all ſuch handicraft Works ; 
as are more in enious and accurate, may he com- 
pared to a Labyrinth in reſpe& of Cubtilty. and. - 
divers intricate paſſages, and in other plain re- 
ſemblances, which by the eye of judgment can 
| Fhardly be guided and diſcerned, but only by the 
line of experience. u 4 
Neither is it impertinently added, that he 
which invented the intricate nooks of the. Laby- 
nth, did alſo ſhew the commodity, of ,the.clue ; 


ves. | 
Unlawful trades, and ſo by conſequence, Arts 
by 


For Mechanical Arts are of ambiguous uſe, ſer-.;. 
| [ingas well for hurt as for remedy,ang they have .. 
ina manner power both to looſe and, bing theme, . 


temlelyes are often perſeguted by Mings, that js . 
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by Laws, which do condemn them, and prohi- 
bit men to uſe them. Neverthelcſs they are hid 
and retaincd every where, finding Jurking hol 
and places of receit, which was well ld 
by Tacitrs of the Mathematicians and Figure- 
fingers of his time, in a thing not ſo rhuch un- 
like; Genus hominum quod in cvitate noſtra ſemper 
& retinebitur &+ vetabitur. There is a kind of 
Men that will always abide in our City, though 
always forbidden. And yet notwithltanding 
unlawful and curious Arts of what kind ſoever, 
in tra& of time, when they —— what 
they promiſe, do fall from the good opinion that 
was held of them ( no otherwile than Tcaras fell 
down from the Skies ) they grow to be contem- 
ned and ſcorned, and fo periſh by too much 
Oſtentation. And to ſay the truth, they arenot 
ſo happily reſtrained by the reins of Law, as bec- 
wayee by their own vanity. 


— 


E RICTHONIUS, or Impoſture. 


H E Poets Fable that Vulcan ſollicited M;- 
nerva for her Virginity, and impatient of 
denial, with an inflamed delire offered her vio- 
lence, but in ftrugling his ſeed fell upon the 
Ground, whereof came Eriftbonius, whole Body, 
from the middle upward, was of a comely and 
apt prop*rtion, but his thighs and legs like the 
tail of an Excl, fimall and detormed; To which 
Mon- 
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Monſtroſity he being conſcious, became the firſt 
inventor of the uſe of Chariots. whereby that 
part of his body which was well proportioned 
might be ſeen, and the other which was ugly 
and uncormely might be hid. 

"This firange and prodigious fiction may ſcem 
to ſhew that Art which (for the great uſe it hath 
of fre ) is ſhadowed by Vulcan, although it la- 
bour by much ttriving with corporcal (ubſtances 
to force Nature, and to make her ſubject to it 
(ſhe being for her induftrious Works rightly re- 
preſented by Minerva ) yet ſeldom or never at- 
tains the end it aims at, but with much ado and 
great pains ( wreliling as it were with her ) 
comes ſhort of its purpole, and produceth certain 
imperfect Births and lame Works fair to the eye, 
but weak and deteCtive in uſe, which many Im- 
poltors ( with much ſubrilty and deceit ) ſet to 
view, and carry about, as it were in triumph, as 
may for the moſt part be noted in Chymical pro- 
ductions, and other Mechanical ſubtilties and 
hovelties, eſpecially when ( rather proſecuting 
their intent, than reclining their Errors') they 
nther {trive to overcome nature by force; [than 
ſue for her embracements by dae obſequioufnefs 
and obſervance. | 
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DEUCALTON, or Reſtitution. 


HE Poets ſay, that (the People of the old 
World being deliroyed by a general De- 
luge ) Dencalion and Pyrrþs were only left alive; 
who praying with fervent and zealous devotion, 
that they might know by what means to repair 
Mankind, had anſwer from an Oracle that they 
ſhould obtain what they delired, if taking the 
Bones of thcir Mother they catt them bchind 
their Backs 3 which at hrſt firxuck them with 
great amazement and deſpair, ſeeing (all thin 
being defaced by the Flood) it would be an _ 
leſs work te hnd their Mothers Sepulchre, but at 
length they underſtood that by Bones the ltones 
of the earth: ( ſeeing, the Earth was the Mother 
of all things ) were lignihed by the Oracle. 
This Fable ſcems to reveal a ſecret of Nature, 
and to correct an crror familiar to mens conceits; 
for through want of knowledg men think that 
things may take renovatign and reltauration from 
their putrefacion and dregs, no otherwiſe than 
the Phenix trom the Aſhes, which in no caſe can 
be admittcd, ſeeing ſuch kind of materials, when 
they have fulhiled their periods, are unapt for the 
beginnings of (uch things : we mult therefor: 
ſook back t6 mor2 cominon principles, 
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NEMESIS, or the Viciſſitude of 
things. 


EMESTS is faid to be a Goddeſs vene- 
rable unto all,but to be feared of none but 
Potentatesand Fortunes favourits.She is thought 
to be the Daughter of Oceans and Nox. She is 
pourtraicted with Wings on her Shoulders, and 
on her head a Coronet; bearing in her right hand 
a Javelin of Af, and in her Ictt a Pitcher with 
the fimilitudes of Arhiopians engraven on it ; and 
kſtly, ſhe is deſcribed fitting on av Hart. 

The Parable may be thus unfolded. Her name 
Nemeſis doth plainly fignihe Revenge or Rerri- 
bution, her office and adminiltration being (like 
a Tribune of the people ) to hinder the conſtant 
and perpetual felicity of happy Men, and to in- 
terpoſe her word, veto, I forbid the continuance 
of it, that is, not only to chaltiſe inſolency, but 
tointermix proſperity ( though harmleſs and in 
« mean ) With the Viciflicudes of adveriity, as 
if it were a cuſtom, that no mortal man ſhould 
be admitted to the Table of the Gods but for 
ſport. Truly when I read that Chapter, whete- 
in Caius Plinius hath colleed his misfortunes 
and miferies of Auguſtns Ceſar, whom of all 
Men I thought the moſt happy, who had alfo a 
kind of Art to uſe and enjoy bis Fortune, and 
in whoſe mind might be noted neither pride, nor 
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lightneſs, nor niceneſs, nor diſorder, nor melan- 
Cholly ( as that he had appointed a time to die 
ct his own accord ) I then deemed this God- 
deſs to be great and powertu), to whoſe Altar fo 
worthy a Sacrihce as this was drawn, 

The Parcnts of this Goddeſs were Oceanns and 
Nox, that is, the viciffitude of things and Di- 
vine Judgment obſcure and ſecret : tor the alte- 
ration ot things are aptly rcprelcnted by the Sea, 
in reſpect of the continual cbbing and flowing 
of it, and hidden providence is well {et forth by 
the Night: foreven the Nocturnal Nemeſis (lce- 
ing Human judgment differs much trom Divine) 
was (criouſly obſerved by the Heathen, 


Virgil Zncid, lib. 2. 


—— Cadit & Ripbeus juſtiſſimus unus, 
Oni fuit ex Texcris, & ſervantiſſimus equi. 
Diis alter viſumn —— 


That day, by Greekzſh force. was Riphers ſlain, 
So juſt and (iri& obſerver of the Law, 

As Troy, within her Walls, did not contain 

A better Man: Yet God then good it ſaw. 


She is defcribed with Wings.becauſe the chan- 
ges of things are ſo ſudden. as that they are ſcen, 
before forefcen : for in the Records -of all Ages, 
we find it fot the moſt part true, that great Poten- 
tates, and wiſe Mcn, have perilhed by thofe mil- 
toxtunes which they moli contemned 3 as _y be 
obſer- 
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obſerved in Marcus Cicero, who being admoniſh- 
cd by Decius Brutus of Oftavins Ceſars hypocri- 
tical friend(bip and hollow-heartedneſs towards 
him, retuyns this anſwer, Te autem, mi Brute, 
ficut debea, amo, quod iſtnd quicquid ett nugarum me 
ſeire volziſti, 1 mutt ever acknowledg my ſelf 
( Dear Brutus ) beholden to thee , in love, for 
that chou halt been fo caretul to acquaint me 
with that which I eſteem but as a ncedlefs trifle 
tobe doubted, 


Nemeſis is alſo adorncd with a Coronet, to 
ſhew the envious and malignant difpolition of 
the vulgar, for when Fortunes Favourits and 
great Potentates come to ruin, then do the come 
mon people rcjoyce, letting, as it were, a Crown 
upon the head of Revenge. 

The Javclin in her right hand points at thoſe 
whon ſhe actually tirikes and pierceth thorough. 

And before thote, whom the deſtroys not in 
theircalamity and misfortune, the ever preſents 
that black and diimal ſpectacle in her lett hand : 
for queſtionle(s to men fitting as it were upon the 
pinacle of proſperity , the thoughts of Death, 
and painfulncls of fickne(s and misfortunes, 
perhdiouſncls of triends, treachery of tocs, 
change of eſtate, and ſuch like, ſeem as ugly to 
the eye of their Meditations, as thoſe Ethiopians 
pictured in Nemeſis her Pitcher. : Virgil in de- 
{cribing the battel of Afizm ipeaks thus clegant- 
ly of Cleopatra. 


& 3 Regins 
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Regina in mediis patrio vocat agmina ſitro 


Nec dum eriam geminos 4 tergo reſpicit angues. 


The Queen amid this hurly-burly ſtands, 
And with her Countrey Timbrel calls her 
Bandsz _ 
m_ ſpying yet, where crawl'd behind ha 
ck 


Two deadly Snakes with venom ſpeckled 
black, 


But not long after, which way ſoever ſhe tur- 
ned, troops of Ethiopians were ſtill before her 
eyes. 

Laſtly, it is wiſely added, that Nemeſis rides 
upon an Hart, becauſe an Hart is a moſt lively 
Creature, And albeit, it may be, that ſuch a3 
are cut off by Death in their Youth prevent and 
ſhun the power of Nemeſis ; yet doubtleſs ſuch, 
whoſe proſperity and power continue long , are 
made ſubje& unto her, and lie as it were trodden 
under her fect, 


ACHELOUS, or Battel. 


Þ is a Fable of Antiquity, that when Hercu- 
les and Achelous as Rivals contended for the 
Marriage of Deianire, the matter drew them to 
combate, wherein Achelows took upon him ma- 
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vy divers ſhapes, for ſo was it in his power to do, 
and amongſt others. transforming himſelt into 
the likene(s of a furious wild Bull, aſſaults Her- 
exles and provokes him to hght, But Hercules, 
tor all this, tticking to his old Human Form, cou- 
ragioully encounters him, and ſo the Combate 
goes roundly on, But this was the event, that 
Hercules tore away one of the Bulls Horns, where- 
with he being mightily dauntcd and grieved, to 
ranſom his Horn again , was contented to give 
Hercules, in exchange thereot, the Amalthean 
Horn, or Cornu-Copta, 

This Fable hath relation unto the expeditions 
of War, tor the preparations thereof on thedee 
fenſive part ( which expreſt in the perſon of 
Achelous ) is very diverſe and uncertain. But 
the invading party is moſt commonly of oneſort, 
and that very ſingle, conſiſting of an Army by 
Land, or perhaps of a Navy by Sea. But for a 
King that in his own Territory, expects an ene- 
my, his occaſions are infinite, He fortihes 
Towns, he aſſembles men out of the Countreys 
and Villages, he raiſeth Citadels, he builds and 
breaks down Bridges , he diſpoſeth Garriſons, 
and placeth Troops of Soldiers on Paſſages of Ri- 
vers 3 on Ports, on Mountains, and Ambulhcs 
in Woods, and is buſied with a multitude of 0- 
ther dirc&ions, inſomuch, that every day he pre- 
{cribeth new Forms and Orders; and then at 
lact having accommodated all things compleat 
for defence, he then rightly repreſents the torm 


and manner of a fierce hghting Bull, On the 
& 4 other 
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other fide, the Invader his greateſt care is, the 
fear to be dittreſſed for Victuals in an Enemy- 
Countrey and therefore aftects chiefly to haſten 
on Battel : For if it ſhould happen, that atter x 
held Fight, he prove the Vitor, and as it were, 
break the Horn of the Enemy, then certainly this 
follows, that his Enemy being firiken with ter- 
ror, and abaſcd in his reputation, preſently be- 
wrays his weakneſs, and fecking, to repair his 
loſs, retires himſclf to ſome firong hold, aban- 
doning to the Conqueror the ſpoil and fack of 
his Country and Citics; which may well be ter- 
med a type of the Amalthean Horn. 


—— 


DIONYSUS, or Paſſions. 


HEY fay that Semele, Jupiters Sweet-hcart 

( having bound her Paramour by an irrc- 
vocable Oath to grant her one requett which 
ſhe would require) deſired that he would accom- 
pany her in the fame form wherein he accompa- 
nied Funo : Which he granting (as not able to 
deny ) it came to pals, that the miſerable Wench 
was burnt with Lightning. But the Intant which 
ſhe bare in her Womb, Fupiter, the Farher took 
out, and kept it in a galh which he cut in his 
Thigh, till the Moneths were compleat that it 
ſhould be barn. This burthen made Frpiter 
{omewhat to limp, whereupon the Child ( be- 
cauſe it was heavy and troubleſome to its Father, 
_ while 
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while it Jay in his Thigh ) was calledDwayſis. 
Being born, it was committed to Proſerpina for 
ſame years to be Nurſt, and being grown up, it 
had ſuch a Maiden-face, as that a man could 
hardly judg whether it were a Boy or Girl, He 
was dead alſo, and buried for a time, but after- 
ward revived : Being but a Youth, he invented 
and taught the planting and dreſhing of Vines, 
the making alſo, and ule of Wine 3 tor which, 
becoming, | ben and renowned, he {ubjugated 
the World, even to the uttermolt bounds of Ie- 
dia, He rode ina Chariot drawn with Tygers. 
There danced about him certain deformed Hob- 
goblins called Cobali, Acratus, and others, yea, 
even the Muſcs alſo, were {ome of his tollowers. 
He took to Wite Ariadne, torſaken and lett by 
Theſews, The Tree facred unto hirt: was the Toy. 
He was held the Inycentor and Inlticutor of Sa- 
crihces, and Ceremonies, and full ot corruption 
and cruelty, He had power to ſirike men with 
tury or madnels; for'it is reported, that at the 
celebration of his Orgics, two famous worthies, 
Penthens and Orpheus, -wete- torr in. pieces by 
certain frantick Women, the one becaulc he got 
upon a Tree to behold their Ceremorzes jn thele 
Sacrificesz the other tor making melody with his 
Harp: And tor his gods, they are in a manner 
the ſame with Fapiters. 

There is ſuch excellent morality coucht in this 
Fable, as that Moral Philoſophy affords not bet- 
ter; for under the perſon of Bacchws is deſcribed 
the nature of affection, paſſion, or Ra 
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the Mother of which (though never ſo hurtful ) 
is nothing elfe but the objet of apparent good 
in the eyes of Appetite. And it is always con- 
ceived in an unlawful deſire, ralſhly propounded 
and obtained, before well underttood and con- 
fidered; and when it begins to grow, the Mo- 
ther of it, - which is the defire of apparent good 
by too much fervency, is deſtroyed and perilheth: 
Nevertheleſs ( whileſt yet it is an imperfe&t Em- 
brio ) it is nouriſhed and preſerved in the Human 
Soul, ( which is as it were a Father unto it, and 
repreſented by Fupiter) but eſpecially in the in- 
ferior part thereof, as in a Thigh, where alſo it 
cauſeth ſo much trouble and vexation, as that 
good determinations and aQions are much hin- 
dred and lamed thereby 3 and when it comes to 
be confirmed by conſent and habit, and breaks 
out as it were into a, it remains yet a while 
with Proſerpina, as with a Nurſe , that is, it 
ſecks corners and ſecret places, and as it were, 
Caves under ground, until (the Reins of Shame 
and Fear being laid afide in a pampered audaci- 
ouſneſs) it either takes the pretext of ſome ver- 
tuc, or becomes altogether impudent and ſhame- 
lefs. - And it is moſt true, that every vehement 
Paſſion is of a doubtful Sex, as being Maſcu- 
line in the tirft motion, but Feminine in proſecu- 
tion, 

It is an excellent fition that of Bacchus his 
reviving for Patlions do ſometimes ſeem to be 
in a dead ſleep, and as it were utterly extinct, 
but we ſhould not think them to be fo indeed, 


no, 
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no, though they lay, as it were, in their grave 3 
for, let there be but matter and opportunity of- 
fered, and you ſhall ſee them quickly to revive 
ag4in. 

, The invention of Wine is wittily aſcribed un- 
to him every aftc@ion being ingenious and 
$kiltul in finding out that which brings nouriſh» 
ment unto itz and indeed of all things known 
to Men, Wine is moſt powertul and cthcacious 
to excite and kindle Pafſions of what kind ſoe- 
ver,as being, in a mannes common Nurſe to them 
all, 

Again, his conquering of Nations, and un- 
dertaking infinite expeditions is an elegant de- 
vice 3, for deſire never reſts content with what it 
hath, but with an infinite and unſatiable appetite 
{till covetsand gapesafter more. 

His Chariot alſo is well ſaid to be drawn by 
Tygers for as ſoon as any affection ſhall from 
going afoot, be advanced to ride in a Chariot, 
and (hall captivate reafon, and lead her in a tri- 
umph, it grows cruel, untamed, and fierce againſt 
whatſoever withſtands or oppoſeth it. 

It is worth the noting alſo, that thoſe ridicu- 
lous Hobgoblins are brought in dancing about 
his Chariot 3 for every Patlion doth cauſe, in the 
eyes. face and gelture, certain undecent, and ill- 
ſeeming, apiſh, and deformed motions z, ſo that 
they who in any kind of pathon, as in anger, ar- 
rogancy,or love, ſeem glorious and brave in their 
own eyes, do yct appear to others miſ-ſhapen and 
ridiculous, 
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In that the Muſes are faid to be of his compa» 
ny, it ſhews that there is no affe&ion almoſt 
which is not ſoothed by ſome Art, whercih the 
indulgence of Wits doth derogate from the glory 
of- the Muſes, who ( when they ought to be the 
Mittrefſes of Lite ) are made the Waiting-maids 
of Attedtions. 

Again, where Bacchrs is {aid to have loved 
Ariadne, that was rejected by Theſens 3 it is an 
Allegory of {pecial obſervation; for it is moſi 
certain, that paſſions always covet and dctire that 
which experience forſakes; and they all know 
{ who have paid dear for ſerving and obeying, 
their Luſts) that whether it be honour, or riches, 
or delight, or glory, or knowlcdg, or any thing 
clic which they feck atter, yet are they but things 
caſt oft, and by divers men in all Ages, after ex- 
perience had, utterly rez<&cd and loathed. 

Neither is it without a Myſtery, that the Toy 
was Sacred to Becchws tor the Application holds, 
Firlt, In that che Ivy remains green in Winter. 
Sccondly, In that it ſticks to, cmbraceth, and 
overtoppeth ſo many divers Bodies, as Trees, 
Walk, and Edifices. Touching the hrft, every 
Paſſion doth by rcfiftance and reluctation, and 
as it were by an Antiperiftaſis | like the Ivy of 
the cold Winter,) grow freth and luſty. And as 
for the other, every predominate affection doth 
again (like the Foy ) embrace and limit all Hu- 
man Actions and Determinations, adhering and 

cleaving faſt unto them. 


Neither 
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Neither is it a wonder, that ſuperſtitious Rites 
and Cercmones were attributed unto Bacehwe, 
ſeeing every giddy headed humour keeps in a 
manner Revel-rout in falſe Religions; or that 
the cauſe of Madnefs ſhould be aſcribed unto 
him, ſecivg every affeftion is by Nature a ſhort 
fury, (which, if it grow vehement, and become 
habitual ) concludes Madnets. 

Concerning the rending and diſmembring of 
Penthews and Orpbeus,the Parable is plain,for every 
prevalent affection is outragious and ſcvere, and 
__ curious inquiry, and wholeſom and free 

monition. 

Laſtly, That confuſion of Jupiter and Bae- 
c<us, their Perſons may be well transferred to 
a Parable, ſeeing noble and famous Acts, and 
remarkable and glorious Merits, do ſometimes 
proceed from Vertue, and well ordered Rea- 
fon and Magnanimity , and ſometimes from 
a ſecret Aﬀettion, and hidden Pafhon, which 
are ſo dignited with the celebrity of Fame 
and Glory, that a Man can hardly diſtinguiſh 
between the Ads of Bacchws, and the Geſts of 


Tupiter, 
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ATALANTA, or Gain. 


TALANT 4, who was reputed to ex- 

cel in (wiftneſs, would needs challenge 
Hippomenes at a match ih running. Thecondi- 
tions of the prize were theſe, That it Hippome- 
nes won the Race, he ſhould eſpoule Atalanta; 
if he were out-run, that then he ſhould forfeit 
his life. And in the opinion of all, the victory 
was thought afſurcd of Atalanta's fide, being 
famous, as ſhe was, for her matchleſs and incon- 
querable ſpeed, whereby ſhe had been the bane 
of many. Hippomenes therefore bethinks him 
how todeceive her by a trick, and infhat regard 
provides three Golden Apples or Balls, which he 
purpoſely carried about him. The Race is be- 
gun, and 4ta/2nta gets a good ſtart before him. 
He ſeeing himiclt thus calt behind, being mind- 
ful of his device, throws one of his Golden Balls 
before her, and yet not outright, but ſomewhat 
of the one tide, both to make her linger. and 
alſo to draw her out of the right courſe : She 
out of a Womaniſh delire, ( being thus enticed 
with the beauty of the Golden Apple ) leaving 
her dire& Race, runs alide and ttoops to catch 
the Ball, Hippomenes the” while holds on his 
courſc, getting thereby a great ſtart, and leaves 
her behind him: Burt ſhe by her own natural 


\wiftneſs, recovers her loit time, and gets before 
him 
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him again, But —_ ſtil! continues his 
fleight, and both the ſecond and chird times caſt 
out his Balls, thoſe inticing delays; and fo by 
craft,,and not by his aCtivity, wins the Race and 
Victory. 
This Fable ſeems Allegorically to demonſtrate 
a notable conflict between Art and Nature , for 
Art ( fignified by Atalanta ) in its work ( if 
it be not letted and hindred ) is far more ſwift 
than Nature, more ſpeedy m pace, and fooner at- 
tains theend it aims at, which is manifeſt almoſt 
in every effe&: As you may ſee in Fruit-trees, 
whereof thoſe that grow of a Kernel are long &er 
they bear, but ſuch as are grafted on a Stock a 
great deal ſooner. You may ſee it in Clay,which 
in the generation of Stones , is long cer it be- 
come hard; butin the burning of Bricks, is ve- 
ry quickly effeed. Alſo in Moral paſſages you 
may obſerve, that it is a long time ere ( by the 
benetit of Nature ) ſorrow can be aflwaged.,and 
comfort attained 3 whereas Philoſophy ( which 
is, as it were, Art of Living ) tarries not the 
leiſure of time, but doth it inſtantly, and out 
of hand; and yet this Prerogative and ſingular 
agility of Art is hindred by certain Golden Ap- 
ples, to the infinite prejudice of Human procce- 
dings: For there is not any one Art or Science 
which conſtantly perſeveres in a true and lawful 
courle, till it come to the propoſed End or Mark; 
but ever and anon makes ſtops after good begin- 
nings, leaves the Race, and turns afade to Protit 
and Commodity, like 4:alanta. 
Declinat 
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Declinat curſits, aurumquz volubile tolit. 


Who doth her Courſe forſake, 
The Rolling Gold doth take. 


And therefore it is. no wonder that Art hath 
not the power to conquer Naturc, and by Pact 
or Law of Conquelt, to kill and deftroy. her; 
but on the contrary it falls out, that Art becomes 
ſubje& to Nature, and yields the obedience, as 
of a Wife to her Husband. 
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PROMETHEDS, or the State of 
Mans. 


| HE Avntients deliver, that Promethens made 
| a Man of Clay, mixt with certain parcels 
taken from divers Animals, who ttudying to 
| maintain this his Work by Art, ( that he might 
qi not be accounted a tounderonly, but a propaga- 
1h tor of Human kind ) ftole up to Heaven with a 
Tk bundle of Twigs, which he kindled at the Cha- 
riot of the Sun, camedown again, atd commu- 
nicated it: with men : and yet thev fay, ( that 
notwithlianding, this excellent work of his ) he 
was requited with ingratitude, in a treacherous 
Conſpiracy : For they accuſed both him and his 
invention to Fapiter, which was not fo taken as 
was meet it ſhould, for the information was = 
ing 
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fmg to Jupiter, and all the gods. And therefore 
in a merry mood, granted unto Men, not only 
the uſe of tire, but perpetual youth alſo, a boon 
molt acceptable and deſirable, They being, as 
it were, overjoyed, did fooliſhly lay this gift of 
the gods upon the back of an Afs, who being 
wonderfully oppreſt with thirſt, and near a foun- 
tain, was told by a Serpent ( which had the cu- 
{tody thereof ) that he ſhould not drink, unlefs 

he would promiſe to give him the Burthen that 

was on his Back. The filly Aſs accepted the con- 

dition, and fo the reſtauration of youth ( fold 

for a draught of Water ) paſt from men to Ser- 

pents. But Promethens tull of malice, being re- 

conciled unto Men, after they were fruſtrated of 
their gift, but in a chafe yet with Zapiter, feared 
not to uſe deceit in Sacrifice : For having killed 
two Bulls, and in one of their Hides wrapt up 
the fleth and fat of them both, and in the 0+ 
ther only the bones, with a great ſhew of Reli- 
gious Devotion, gave Frpiter his choice, who 
( deteſting his fraud and hypocrilie, but taking 
an occaſion of Revenge ) choſe that which was 
ſtopt with bones, and fo turning to revenge 
( when he ſaw that the infolency of Prometheus 
would not be repreſſed, but by laying ſome gric- 
vous affliction upon Mankind, in the forming 
of which, he ſo much \bragged and boalted 
commanded Vwlcan to trame a goodly bcauriful 
Woman, which being done, every one of the 
gods beltowed a gitt 02 her 3 whereupon (he was 
called Pandora, To this Woman they gave, in 
Aa hef 
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her hand, a goodly Box full of all miſcrics and 
calamitics, only in the bottom of it they put 
Hope 3 with this Box ſhe comes hrit to Promethes 
25, th.nking to catch him, if peradventurc he 
ſhould accept it at her hands, and fo open it: 
which heneverthelcſs, with good providence and 
forclight retuled. Whereupon (he gocs to Epi- 
metheus (who, though Brother to Promethens, yet 
was of a much differing diſpolition _) and offers 
this Box unto him, who, without delay took it, 
and raſhly opcncd it 3 but when he ſaw that all 
kind of miſcrics came fluttering about his cars, 
being wiſe too late, with great ſpeed and carnclt 
endeavour, clapt on thc cover, and ſo with much 
ado rctained Hope litting alone in the bottom ; 
at laft 7zpiter laying, many and grievous Crimes 
to Promethexs his charge (as that he had ſtoln he 
trom Heaven, that in contcmpt of his Majcliy, 
he ſacrificed a Bulls hide ftuft with bones, that 
he {cornfully rejected his gift, and belides all this 
that heoffercd violence to Pallas ) caft him into 
Chains,and doomed him to perpetual Torment: 
and by 7zpiters command, was brought to the 
Mountain Caxcaſzs, and there bound faſt to a 
Pillar that he could not fiir; there came an 
Eagle alſo, that every day fate tyring upon his 
Livcr and watltcd it, but as much as was catcn 
in the day, grew again in the Night, that mat- 
tcr tor torment to work upon might never decay, 
But yet they ſay there was an end of this punilh- 
ment: For Hercules croſſing the Occan in a 
Cup, which the Sun gave him, came to — 
an 
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and ſct Prometheus at liberty, by (ſhooting the 
Eagle with an Arrow, Morcover in ſome, Na- 
tions there were inſtituted in the honour of Pro- 
metheus.certain games of Lamp-bearcrs, in which 
they that ſtrived for the Prize, were wont to 
carry Torches lighted 3 which whoſo ſuffered to 
go out, yiclded the place and victory to thoſe 
that followed, and fo caſt back themſelves, fo 
that whoſoever came hrit to the Mark with his 
Torch burning, got the prize. 

This Fable demonſiratcs and prefſeth many 
trueand grave ſpeculations, wherein ſome things 
have bcen heretofore well notcd, others not {o 
much as toucht, 

Promethers doth clearly and clegantly fignifie 
Providence : For in the Univerſality of Nature,the 
Fabrick and conſtitution of Man only was by the 
Ancients pickt out and choſcn.andattributed un- 
to Providence.as a peculiar Work. The reaſon ot it 
ſeems to be,not only in that the Nature of Man is 
capableof a Mind and underſtanding,which is the 
Seat of Previdence, and therctore it would ſec 
ftrange and incredible, that the Reaſon and mind 
thould {o procced and flow trom dumb and deat 
principles, as that it ſhould ncceſfarily be conclu- 
ded, the Soul of Man to be inducd with provi- 
dence, not without the examp!c, intention, and 
ſtamp of a greater providence. But this alſo is 
chictlypropoundcd,that Man is as it were the cen- 
tcr of the World,in refpcCct of tial cauſes, fo that 
if Man were not in Nature, all things would ſectn 
to (tray and wander withone purpofe, and like 

Aa2 feat 
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ſcattercd branches (as they ſay) without inclina- 
tions totheir end : for all things attend on Man, 
and he makes uſe of, and gathers fruit from all 
Creatures : For the revolutions and pcriods of 
Stars make both for the diſtin&ions of times, 
and the diltribution of the Worlds fight. Me- 
teors allo are referred to preſages of Tempeſts; 
and Winds are ordaincd, as well for Navigation, 
as for turning of Mills, and other Engincs: and 
Plants, and Animals of what kind ſocver, arc 
uſctul cither for Mens Houſes, and places of (hcl- 
ter, or for rayment, or for food, or medicine, 
or for caſe of labour, or in a word, for dclight 
and ſolace 3 fo that all things ſeem to work, not 
for themſclves, but for Man. 

Neither is it added without conſideration that 
certain particles were taken trom divcrſe Living 
Creaturcs, and mixt and tempercd with that 
clayic Maſs, bccauſe it is molt true that of all 
things comprehended within the compaſs of the 
univerſe, Man is thing moſt mixt and com- 
pounded, infomuch that he was well termed by 
the Ancients, a little World, for although the 
Chymicks do, with too much curioſity, take and 
wrclt the elegancy of this Word ( Microcoſm ) to 
the letter, contending to tind in Man all Mine- 
rals, all Vegetables and the relt, or any thing 
that holds proportion with them, yet this pro- 
polition remains ſound and whole, that the Bo- 
dy of Man, of all matcrial bcings is found to be 
molt compounded, and molt organical, whereby 
it is inducd and furniſhed with molt admirable 
vVerrues 
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vertues and faculties. And as for ſimple Bodies, 
their powers are not many, though certain and 
violent, as exiſting without being weakened, 
diminithed or ſtented by mixture, Pe the multi- 
plicity and excellency of operation have their 
relidence in mixture and compolition, and yet 
nevertheleſs, Man in his originals, ſeems to be 
a thing unarmed, and naked, and unable to hup 
it ſelt, as needing the aid of many things 3 there- 
tore Prometheus rade hattc to hnd out hre, which 
ſuppeditates and yiclds comfort and help in a 
manner, to all Human wants and neccthties: fo 
that it the ſoul be the torm of forms, and it the 
hand be the inſtrument of infiruments z hre de- 
ſcrves well to be called the {uccour of ſuccours, 
or the help ot helps, which intinite ways affords 
aid and aililtance to all Labours and Mcchanical 
Arts, and to the Sciences themſclves. 

The manner of ſicaling this tne is aptly de- 
{cribed, even from the nature of things : It was, 
they ſay, by a bundle of Twigs held to touch the 
Chariot of the Sun: For Twigs are uſed in gi- 
ving Blows or Stripes, to {1gnitic clearly, that 
Fire is ingendred by the violent percuſſion and 
mutual collifion of Bodies, by which their ma» 
terial ſubſtances are attenuated and ſet in Moti- 
on, and prepared to receive the heat of influence 
of the Heavenly Bodies, and ſo in a clandeſtine 
manner.and as it were, by ticalth, may be ſaid to 
take and ſnatch Fire trom the Chariot of the Sun, 

There follows next a remarkable part of the 
parable, that Men inſtead of gratulation and 
Aa 3 thank(- 
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52 
thankfgiving, were angry, and expoſtulated the 
matter with Prometbeus, in{omuch that they ac- 
cufed both him avd his invention unto Fupiter, 
which was {o acceptable unto him, that he aug- 
mentcd thcir tormer commodities with a new 
bounty. Scems tt not firange, that Ingraticude 
towards the author of a bencht (a vice that in 
42 manncr contains all other viccs ) ſhould hind 
ſuch approbation and reward ? No, it ſeems to 
be otherwiſe : for the mcaning of the Allegory 
15 this, that mens out-crics upon the deteCts of 
Nature and Art, procced from an exccllent dif- 
polition of the mind, and turn to their good, 
whereas the tilencing of them is hatctul to the 
gods, and redounds not ſo much to their proht : 
For they that infinitely cxtol Human Nature, or 


the knowledg they poſleſs, breaking out into a | 


prodigal admiration of that they have and cn- 
joy, adoring alfo thoſe Sciences they protels, 
would have them be accountcd perfe&; they do 
hrlt of all ſhew little reverence to the Divine Na- 
ture, by cqualizing, in a manner, their own dc- 
tes with Gods pertedion: Again, they are 
wonderful injurious to men, by imagining they 
have attained the highcti ſtep of knowledy , 
( relting; themſelves contented ) feek no tur- 
ther, On the contrary, fuch as bring Nature 
and Art to the Bar with Accuſations and Bills of 
Complaint againtt them, are indeed of more 
true and moderate judgments: tor they arc ever 
in action, ſccking always.to nnd out new tnven- 
tions, Which maics me much to wonder at the 
tool! 
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fooliſh and inconliderate diſpoſitions of ſome 
Men, who ( making themſelves bond {laves to 
the arrogancy of a few ) have the Philoſophy of 
the Pcripatcticks ( containing, only a portion of 
Grecian Wiſdom , and that but a {mall cnc net- 
ther _) in ſo grcat cliecm, that they hold it, not 
only an unprofitable, but a fuſpictous, and almoſt 
hainous thing, to lay any unputation of impcr- 
tection upon it. I approve rathcr of Empedocles 
his opinion ( who like a Mad-man, and of De- 
moeritzes his judgment, who with great modcra- 
tion complained how chat all things were invol- 
ved in a mitt }) that we knew nothing, that we 
diſcerned nothing, that truth was drowned in 
the depths of obſcurity, and that talſe things 
were wongerfully joyned and intermixt with 
true (as for the new Academy that exceeded all 
meaſure ) than of the conhdent and pronunci- 
ative School of Ariftotle, Let Men theretore be 
admonithed, that by ackiiowledging the imper- 
fection of Nature and Art, they are gratctul to 
the gods, and thall thereby obtain new benetits 
and greater favours at their bountiful hands, and 
the accuſation of Prometheus their Author and 
Malter, { though bietcr and vehement |) will 
conduce more to their profit, than to he cffuſe 
in the congratulation of his invention : for in a 
Word, the opinion of having cnough, is tobe 
accountcd one of the greatcit cauſcs of having 

too little. 
Now as touching, the kind of gift which men 
arc {aid to have received in reward of their ac- 
Aa 4 cuſa- 
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cuſation ( to wit, an ever-fading flower of 
youth ) it is toſhew, that the Ancients ſeemed 
not to deſpair of attaining the skill by Means 
and Medicines, to put off Old Age, and to pro- 
long, Life, but this to be numbered rather among 
{nch things ( having been once happily attain- 
ned unto _) are now through mens negligence 
and careleſſneſs, utterly periſhed and loſt 3 than 
among ſuch as have been always denied and ne- 
ver granted : for they fignific and ſhew, that by 
affording the true uſe of Fire, and by a good and 
ſtern accuſation and convidion of the Errors of 
Art, the Divine Bounty is not wanting unto Men 
in the obtaining of ſuch gifts, but Men are wan- 
ting, to themſelves in laying this gift of the gods 
upon the back of a filly ſlow paced Aſs, which 
may ſeem to be Experience, a ſtupid thing, and 
full of delay: From whoſe leiſurely and fſnail- 
like pace, proceeds that complaint of Lites bre- 
vity, and Arts length. And to ſay the truth, I 
am of this opinion, that thoſe two faculties Dog- 
matical and Emperical, are not as yet well joyned 
and coupled together, but as new gifts of the 
gods impoſed either upon Philoſophical abſtra- 
Qions, 'as npon a flying bird, or upon flow and 
dull experience, as upon an Als. And yet mc- 
thinks, I would not entertain an ill conceit cf 
this Aſs, if it meet not for the accidents of travel 
and thirſt: For I am perſwadcd, that who fo 
conſtantly goes on, by the conduct of experience, 
as by a certain rule and method, and not covets 
to mect with ſuch experiments by the way, as 
y | | | conduce 
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conduce either to gain or oſtentation ( to obtain 
which, he maſt be fain to lay down and fell this 
Burthen) may prove no unht Porter to bear this 
new addition of divine muniticence. 

Now, in that this gift is ſaid to paſs from Men 
to Serpents, it may ſeem to be added to the Fable 
for ornament ſake in a manner, unleſs it were in- 
ſerted to ſhame men, that having the uſe of that 
Celeſtial Fire, and of ſo many Arts, are not able 
to get unto themſelves ſuch things as Nature it 
{cli beſtows upon many other Creatures. 

But that ſudden reconciliation ot Men to Pro- 
methens, atter they were fruſtrated of their hopes, 
contains a profitable and wiſe note, ſhewing the 
levity and temerity of men innew experiments: 
for it they have not preſent ſucceſs anſwerable to 
their expeQtation, with too ſudden haſte defitt 
from that they began, and with precipitancy re- 
turning to their former experiments, are reconct- 
led to them again, 

The tiate of Man, in rcſpe& of Arts, and ſuch 
things as concern the intellcCt,being now deſcri- 
bed, the Parable paſſeth to Religion : For after 
the planting of Arts, follows the ſetting of Di- 
vine Principles, which Hypocritie hath overſpread 
and polluted. By that twofold Sacrifhce there- 
fore is elegantly ſhadowed out, the Perſons of 
a trucRcligious Man, and an Hypocrite. In the 
one is contained fatneſs, which ( by reaſon of 
the inflammation and tumes thereof is called, 
The Portion of God, by which his aft: tion and 
zcal ( tending tv Gods Glory, and aſcending 
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towards Heaven ) is fignined. In him alſoare 
containcd the bowels of Charity, and in him is 
found that good and wholkelome fleſh. Whereas 
in the other, there is nothing but dry and naked 
Bones, which nevertheleſs do ftuft up the Hide, 
and make it appear like a2 fair and goodly Sacri- 
tice: By this may be well meant thoſe external 
and vain rites, and empty Cercmonics by which 
men do oppreſs and hill up the tincere worſhip of 
God, things compolcd rather for oltentation than 
any way conducing to true picty. Neither do 
they hold it ſufficient to offer ſuch mock-fſacriti- 
ces unto God, except they alſo lay them before 
him, as it he had choſen and beſpoke them. 
Certainly the Prophet in the Perſon of God,doth 
thus expoltulate concerning this choice. Eſa. 55. 
5. Num tandem hoc eft illud jejunium, quod ELEGT, 
ut bamo animam ſuam in diem unum affligat, & ca- 
pret inſtar junceti demittat ? Is it ſuch a faſt, that 
I have choſen, that a man ſhould afflict his foul 
for a day, and to bow down his head like a Bul- 
rulh ? 

Having now toucht the ſtate of Religion, the 
Parable converts it {elf to the manners and con- 
ditions of Human Life. And it is a common. but 
apt interpretation, by Pandora to be meant plca- 
{urc and voluptuouſneſs, which (when the civil 
Life is pampered with too much Art, and culture, 
and ſuperfluity ) is ingendrcd, as it were, by 
the cfhicacy of Fire, and theretore the work of 
voluptuouſneſs is attributed unto Vulcan, whio 
alſo himſelt doth reprelent Fixe, From this dv 
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infinite miſeries, together with too late repen- 
tance, procecd and overflow the minds, and bo- 
dics, and fortunes of Men, and that not only 
in xcfpe&t of particular eltates, but cvcn over 
Kingdoms and Common-wealths : tor trom this 
Fountain have Wars, tumults and tyrannics de- 
rived their original, 

But it would be worth the labour to conſider 
how elegantly and proportionably this Fabke 
doth Uclincate two Conditions, or ( as I may 
ſay ) two Tables or examples ot Human Life, 
under the Perfons ot Frometbexs or Fpimetbens : 
for they that arc of Epimetheres his ScCt, are im- 
'*provident, not torcſceing, what may come to 
paſs hereattcr, cliecming, that beſt which ſeems 
molt ſweet tor the prehent 3 whence it happens 
that they arc overtaken with many miſcrics, dif- 
fculties, and calatnitics, and fo lead their Lives 
almoſt in perpetual affliction, but yet notwith- 
ftanding they pleaſe their fancy, and out of ig- 
nozance of the pafſages of things, do cntertam 
many vain hopes in their mind, whcrcby they 
ſometimes (as with ſweet Drcains) folace them- 
{clves, and (weeten the miſcries of thcir Life. 
But they that are Prometbexs his Scholars, are 
Mcn cnducd with prudence, forcſeeing things 
ro come warily, ſhunning, and avoiding, many 
cvils and misfortunes. But to theſe their good 
piopertics they have this alſo a1ncxed, that they 
deprive thenclelves, and detraud their Genizes of 
many lawtul pleaſures, and divers recreations, 
and ( which is worle )) they vex and torment 

them- 
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themſelves with cares and troubles, and inteſtine 
fears : For being, chained to the Pillar of neceſ- 
ſity, they are afflictcd with innumerable cogi- 
tations ( which becauſe they are very ſwift, may 
be htly compared to an Eagle ) and thoſe gri- 
ping, and as it were, gnawing and devouring 
the Liver, unle(s ſometimesas it were by Night, 
it may be they get alittle Recreation and eaſe of 
Mind, but fo, as that they are again fuddenly 
aſſaulted with treth anxictics and tears, 
Therefore this benetit happens to but a very 
few of cither condition, that they ſhould rc- 
tain the commodities of Providence, and free 
themſclves from the miſcries of care and pcr- 
turbation 3 neithcr indeed can any attain unto 
it, but by the aſſiſtance of Hercwles, that is, tor- 
titude and conltancy of mind, which is prepa- 
red for every event, and armed in all fortuncs, 
toreſccing without fear, enjoying without loath- 
ing, and ſuffering without impatience, It is 
worth the noting alſo, that this vertue was not 
natural to Prometheus, but adventitial and from 
the indulgence of another: for no in-bred and 
natural fortitude is able to encounter with theſe 
miſeries. Moreover this vertue was received 
and brought unto him trom the remoteſt part of 
the Ocean, and from the Sun, that is, trom Wiſ- 
dom as from the Sun 3 and trom the Meditation 
of Inconltancy, or of the Watcrs of Human Lite, 
as from the ſailing upon the Ocean 3 which two, 
Virgil hath well conjoyncd in theſe Verſes 3 
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Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas : 
Dnique metus omnes, & inexorabile fatium 
Subjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumque Acherontis avari. 


Happy is he that knows the cauſe of things, 
And that with Dauntleſs courage treads upon 
All Fear and Fates, relenilc(s threatnings, 
And greedy Throat of roaring Achcron. 


Moreover, it is elegantly added for the conſo- 
lation and confirmation of Mcns Minds, that 
this noble Heroe crolt the Occan in a Cup or 
Pan, leſt pcradventurc, they might too much 
fear that the ſtraits and frailty of their nature 
will not be capable of this fortitude and conſtan- 
cy. Ot which very thing Seneca well concei- 
ved, when he ſaid, Magnum eſt babere ſimul fra- 
gilitatem bominis, & ſecuritatem Dei. It is a great 
matter for Human Frailty and Divine Security 
tobe one and the ſelt-ſame time, in one and the 
ſelt ſame Subject. 

But now we are to ſicp back a little again to 
that, which by premeditation we palt over, leli 
a breach ſhould be made in thoſe things that 
were ſo liokt together. That therefore which | 
could touch here is that Jatt Crime imputed to 
Prometheus, about fſceking to bereave Minerva 
ot hcr Virginity : For queſtionle(s, it was this 
haircous oftence that brought that puniſhment of 
devouring his Liver upon him 3 which is no- 
thing elſe but to ſhew, that when we are puft 
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up with too much Learning and Science, they 
go about oftentimes to make even Divine Ora- 
cles {ubje& to Sence and reaſon, whence molt 
certainly follows a continual diſtra&tion, and 
reltle(s griping of the Mind; we mult theretore, 
with 2 ſober and humble judgment , diltin- 
guiſh betwcen Humanity and Divinity , - and 
betwcen the Oracles of Sence, and the Mylic- 
ries of Faith, unle(s an Heretical Rcligion, and 
a commentitious Philoſophy be pleating unto 
us 


Laſtly, It remains that we fay ſomething of 
the Games of Prometheus, pertormed with Burn- 
ing Torches, which again hath refcrence to 
Arts and Sciences, as that Fire, in whole Mc- 
mory and Celebration, theſe Games were inlti- 


tuted, and it contains in it a moſt wiſe admoni- 
tion, that the perteEtion of Sciences is to be ex- 
peed from Succeflion, not from the nimblencls 
and promptneſs of one only Author : for they 
that are nimbleſt in Courſe , and firongelſt in 
Contention, yct happily have not the luck to 
keep Fire ſtill in their Torch ſeeing it may bc 
as well extinguiſhed by running too faſt, as by 
going too ſlow. And this running and conten- 
ding with Lamps, ſeems long lince to be inter- 
mitted, ſeeing all Sciences ſcem even now to 
flouriſh moſt in their firſt Authors, Ariſtotle, 
Galen, Emclid, and Ptolomy, Succeſſon having 
neither effe&ted , nor almoſt attempted any 
great matter. It were thercfore to be wiſhed, 
that thcle Games, in honour of Prometheus, or 

Human 
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Human Nature were again reſtored, and that 
matters ſhould receive ſucceſs by Combate and 
Emulation, and not hang upon any ane mans 
ſparkling and ſhaking Torch. Men therefore 
are to be admoniſhed to rouſc up their Spirits, 
and try their ſtrengths and turns, and not refer 
all to the opinions and brains of a few. 

And thus have I dcdlivercd that which I 
thought good to obſerve out of this ſo well 
known and common Fable 3 and yet I will not 
deny but that there may be ſome things in ir, 
which 'have an admirable conſent with the My- 
ſeries of Chriſtian Religion, and eſpecially that 
Sailing of Hercwles in a Cup ( to ct Prometheus 
at liberty ) ſcems to repreſent an Image of the 
Divine Word, coming in fleſh as in a frail Veſſel 
toredeem Man from the flavery of Hell. But 1 
have interdicted my Pen all liberty in this kind, 
leſt T ſhould uſe ſtrange Fire at the Altar of the 
Lord, 
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SCYLLA and ICARYUS, or 
the Middle-wa 3p 


EDIOCRITY or the Middle-way 

is moſt commended in moral actions, 

in contemplative Sciences not fo celebrated, 
thoughno leſs profitable and commodious : But 
in political imployments, to be uſed with great 
heed and judgment. The Ancicnts by the way 
Prc- 
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preſcribed to Tcarus, noted the Mediocrity of 
Manners : and by the way between /Scylla and 
Charybdis ( ſo famous for difhculty and danger ) 
the Mediocrity of intellcctual operations. 

Fcarus being to croſs the Sea by flight, was 
commanded by his Father that he ſhould fly 
neither too high nor too low, for his Wings bc- 
ing joyned with Wax, if he ſhould mount too 
high, it was to be feared left che Wax would 
melt by the heat of the Sun, and it too low, leli 
miſty Vapours of the Sca would make it les 
tenacious : But he in a youthful jollity ſoaring 
too high fell down headlong and periſhed in the 
Water. | 

The Parable is cafie and vulgar : for the way 
of vertuelics ina direct path between exceſs and 
defect. Neither is it a wonder that Icarus pe- 
riſhed by exceſs, ſecing that excels for the moli 
part, is the peculiar fault of Youth, as defect is 
of Age, and yet of two evil and hurtful ways, 
Youth commonly makes choice of the better, 
defect being always accounted worlt : for 
whercas excels contains ſome {parks of magna- 
nimity, and, like a Bird, claims Kindred of che 
Heavens, defe& only like a baſe Worm crawls 
upon the Earth. Excellently therefore ſaid He- 
raclitus, Lumen ficcum, optima anima, A dry light 
is the beſt Soul; for if the Soul contract moi- 
ſturc from the Earth is becomes degenerate alto- 
gether. Again on the other tide, there mult be 
moderation uſed, that this Jight be ſubtilized by 
this hudable liccity, and not deltroycd by too 
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much fervencys And thus much every man for 
the moſt part knows, 

Now they that would ſail between Scyl'a and 
Charybdis muſt be furniſhed , as well with the 
$kill, : as proſperous ſucceſs in Navigation : for if 
their' Ships fall into Scylla they are Split on the 
Rocks: if info Charybdy they are ſwallowed up 
of a Gulf. 

The - Moral of this parable ( which we will 
but briefly touch, although it contain matter of 
infinite contemplation ) ſeems to be this, that 
in every Art and Science, and fo in their Rules 
and Axioms, there be a mean obſerved between 
the Rocks of diſtin@ions, and the Gulfs of Uni- 
verſalities z which two are famous for the wrack 
both of Wits and Arts, 


SPHYNNM, or Science. 


"F* E Y ſay that Sphynx was a Monſter of 
divers forms; as-having the face and voice 
of a Virgin, the Wings of a Bird, and the Ta- 
lons of a Gryphin. His abode was in a Moun- 
tain near the City of Thebes, he kept alſo the 
High-ways, and uſed to lie in Ambulh for Tra- 
vellers, and fo to ſurprize them : To whom (be- 
wg in his power ) he prepounded certain dark 
and intricate Riddles, which were thought to 
have been given and received of the -Muſes: 


Now if theſe miſerable Captives were not able 
Bb in- 
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inſtantly to reſolve and interpret them in the 
midtt of their difficulties and doubts, ſhe would 
rend and tear them in pieces. The Countrey 

roaning a long time under this Calamity, the 

bebans at laſt propounded the Kingdom, as a re 
ward unto him that could interpret the Riddles 
of Spbynx, there being no other way to deſizoy 
her. Whereupon Ocdipus ( a man of piercing 
and deep Judgment, but Maimed and Lame by 
reaſon of holes borcd in his Feet ) moved with 
the hope of ſo great a reward, accepted the con- 
dition, and determined to put it to the hazard, 
and fo with an undaunted and bold pirit, pre- 
{ented himſelf before the Monſter, who asked 
him what Creature that was, which after his 
birth went firſt upon four Feet, next upon two, 
then upon three, and laſtly upon four Fcet again 
anſwered forthwith that it was Man, which in 
his infancy, immediately after birth crawls upon 
all four, ſcarce ventrivg, to.creep, and not long 
aftcr ſtands upright upon two ftcet, then grow- 
ing old he1czns upon a ſtaff; wherewith he fap- 
ports himſelf, ſo that he may ſeem to have three 
tect, and at laſi, in decrepid years, his {trength 
failing him, he falls groveling again upon toury 
and lics Bed-rid. Having tberetore by this true 
anſwer gottcn the victory, he inſtantly ſlew this 
Sphynx, and ( laying her body upon an Aſs 
leads it, as it were, in triumph : And {o (accor- 
ding to the condition ) was created King of the 
Thebans, 


This 
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This Fable contains in it na leſs wiſdom than 
clegancy, and it ſeems to point at Science, elpe- 
cially that which is joyned with practice, fox Sci- 
ence may not ablurdly be texymed a Monſter, a$ 
being by the ignorant and rude multitude always 
held in admiration. It is diverſe in ſhape and 
figure, by reaſon of the intinie variety of Sub» 
jects, wherein jt is converfant.A Maiden face and 
voice jsatixributcd unto it fox its gracious counte» 
rauce and volubility of tongue. Wings axe ad- 
ded, becauſe Sciencesand theyr Inventions do pals 
and fly from ane to another, as it were, in a mo» 

« ment, {ceing that thecommunication of Science 
is as the kindling of one light at another. Ele- 
antly alſo it is teigned to have ſharpand hooked 
alons, becauſe the Axjoms and Argumepts of 
Science do ſo faſten upon the mind, and fo 
ſtrongly apprehend and hold it, as that it ſtir not 
or evade, which is notcd alſo by the Divipe Phi- 
loſopher, Eccleſ. 12.11. Verba ſapientum (\aitÞ 
he ) ſunt tanguam arulei & velnti clavi in altm 
defixi. The wards of the wile axe like Goads, 
and like Nails driven far in, 

Moreover , all Science ſeems to be placed in 
ſteep and high Mountains; as being thought to 
be a lofty and high thing, louking down upon 
ignorance With a ſcorntul eye, It may be Gbþ- 
ſerved and fecnalſq a great way, and far in com- 
paſs, as things fet an the tops of Mountains. 

Furthermore, Science may well be feigned to 
beſet the High-ways, becauſc which way ſocver 
we turn in this Progreſs ard Pilgrimage of Hu- 

Bb 2 man 
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man Life, we mcet with ſome mattcr or occaſion 
offered for contemplation, 

Sphynz is ſaid to have received from the Mu- 
ſes, divers difficult Queſtions and Riddles, and 
to propound thern unto men, which remaining 
with the Muſes, are free ( it-may be _) from fa- 
vage cruelty for fo long as there is no other end 
ct itudy and meditation, than to'know, The 
nnderſtanding is not racked and imprifoned,but 
enjoys Freedom and Liberty, and even in doubts 
and variety, hnds a kind of pleaſure and dele- 
Ctation : But when once theſe Afnigmaes are de- 
livered by the Moſes to Sphynx, that is, to pra-* 
Ctiſe, ſo that it be ſollicited and urged by aCtion, 
and clection, and determination; then they be- 
gin to be troubleſome and raging and unleſs 
they be relolved and expedited, they do wonder- 
fully torment and vex the minds of men, diftra- 
ing and ina manner rending them into ſundry 
parts, | | 

Moreover, there is always a twofold conditi- 
on propounded with Sphynx her Anigmaes : To 
him that doth not expound them, diltra&ion of 
wind z and to him that doth, a Kingdom) for 
he that knows that which he ſought to know, 
hath attained the end he aimed at, and every Ar- 
- tificer alſo commands over his work. 

- Ot Sphynx her: Riddlcs, they are generally 
two kinds; ſome concerning the nature of 
things, others touching the nature of Man. So 
alſo thereare two kinds of Empires, as rewards 
to thoſe that reſolve them. The one over Na- 

ture, 
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ture, the other over men; for the proper and 
chick end of true Natural Philoſophy is to com- 
mand and {way over Natural Bcings as Bodies, 
Medicines, Mechanical Works, and intinite 0- 
ther things 3 although the School ( being con- 
tent with ſuch things as are offered, and priding 
it ſelt with ſpeeches _) doth neglect realities and 
works, treading them as it were under foot. 
But that AXnigme propounded to Oedipus ( by 
means of which he obtained the. Theban Em- 
pire ) belonged to the Nature of Man : For 
whoſoever doth throughly confider the Nature 
of Man, may be in, a manner the contriver of 
of his own fortune, and is born to command, 
which is well ſpoken of the Roman Arts: 


Tut regere imperio populos, Romanc memento, 
He tibi erunt Artes 


Roman remember, that with Scepters awe 
Thy Realms thou rule. Theſe Arts let be thy 


Law, 


It was therefore very appolite , that Argy- 
flus Ceſar ( whether by premedication, or by a 
chance _) bare a. Sphynx in his Signet : For he 
( if ever any ) was famous not only in Poligical 
Government, but in all the courſe of his lite 3 
he happily diſcovered many new Anigmaes coy- 
cerning the Nature of Man, which it he had 
. not done wich dexterity and promptnels, he had 
i&fgen-tunes faln into imminent danger and de- 
ſtryctjon. Bb 3 More- 
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Moreover, It is added in the Fable, that the 
Body of Sphynx, when ſhe was overcome, was 
faid upon an Aſs 3 which indeed is an elegant 
fiftion, ſering there is nothing ſo acute and 
abſtruſe, but ( being well underſtood and 
divulged _) may be apprehended by a flow ca- 


ity. 

Neither is it to be omitted, that Sphynx was 
overcome by a man lame in his feet 3 for when 
; then are too {wift of fyot, and too ſpeedy of pace 
in hafting to Sphynx her ZEaigeaes, it'comes to 
pals, that ( the getting the upper hand ) their 

its and minds are tather diftrafted by diſputa- 
tions, than that ever they come to command by 
Works ahd Effects. 
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PROSERPINA, or Spirit. 
P LUTO they ſay, being made King of 


the Infernal Dominions ( by that memo- 
rable diviſion ) was in deſpair of cver attain- 
ing any one of the Superior Goddeſſes in mar- 
Triage, eſpecially if he ſhould venture to court 
Them, either with words, or with any atnorous 
behaviour fo that of neceffity he was to lay 
ſome Plot to get one of them by Rapine : Ta- 
king therefore the benthit of opportunity , he 
taught up Proferpins ( the Daughter of Ceres, 
a Bcautiful Virgin ) as ſhe was gathering Nat- 
ciſſis Flowers m the Meadows of Sitfy;/ and 
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carried her away with him in his Coach to the 
Subterranean Deminions, where ſhe was wel- 
comed with ſuch reſpe&, as that ſhe was ſtiled 
the Lady of Dis, But Ceres her Mother, when 
in no place the ſhould tind this her only belo- 
ved Daughter, in a forrowful humour, and di- 
ſtrated beyond meaſure, went compathing the 
whole Earth with a burning Torch in her 
hand, to feek and recover this her loſt Child. 
But when ſhe faw that all was in vain, ſuppo- 
{mg peradventure that ſhe was carried to Hell, 
ſhe importuned Fwpiter with many tears and la- 
mentations, that ſhe might be reſtored unto 
her again, and at length prevailed thus far, 
That if ſhe had tafted of nothing in Hell, the 
ſhould have leave to bring her from thence. 
Which condition was as good as a denial to 
her Petition , Proſerpina having already caten 
three grains of a Pomegranate. And yet for 
all this, Ceres gave not over her ſuit, bat fdl 
to Prayers and Moans afreſh, Wherefore it 
was atlaſt granted, that ( the year being divi- 
ded  ) Proferpina ſhould by alternate courſes , 
remain one fix moneths with her Husband, and 
other ſix moneths with het Mother. Not long 
after this, Theſew and Peri#how in an over- 
hardy adventure, attempted to fetch her from 
Phntoes Bed, who being weary with Travel, 
and {ttting down epon a Gone in Hell to reſt 
themſelves, had not the power to riſc again, 
but ſate there for ever. Profſerpma-theretore 
remained Queen of Hell, in whoſc honour there 

Bb 4 Was 
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was this great priviledg granted, That although 
it were enacted, that none that went down to 
Hell ſhould have the power ever to return from 
thence 3 yet was this lingular exception anncx- 
£d to this Law, That it any preſentcd Proſer. 
pina with a Golden Bough, it ſhould be lawful 
for him to go and come at his pleaſure, Now 
there was but one only ſuch a Bough in a ſpa- 
cious and ſhady Grove, which was not a plant 
neither of it ſelf, but budded from a Tree of 
another kind, like a Rope of Gum, which 
being pluckt off, another would inſtantly ſpring 
out 


This Fable ſeems to pertain to Nature, and 
to dive into that rich and plentiful efticacy and 
varicty of ſubalternal creatures, from whom 
whatſoever we have,is dcerived,and to themdoth 
again return. 

By Proſerpina, the Ancients meant that Athe- 
xcal ſpirit, which (being ſeparated fromthe up- 
per Globe )- is (hut up and detained under the 
Earth ( repreſented by Plato _) which the Poet 
well expreſſed thus; 


Sie recens tellus, ſedutaque nuper ab alto 
HEtbere, cognati retinebat ſemina cli, 


Whether the Youngling Telly (that of late , 
Was tram the high-rear'd Zsber (ſeparate ) 
Did yet contain her Teeming Womb within 
The liying Sceds of Heaven, her ncare(t kin, 


This 
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. This Spirit is feigned to be rapted by the 
Earth, becaule nothing can with-hold it, when 
it hath time and leifure to cſcape. It is 
therctore caught and fiaid by a fudden con- 
tration, no otherwiſe than if a man ſhould go 
about to mix Air with Water,which can be done 
by no means, but by a ſpeedy and rapid agitati- 
on, as may be {cen in froth, wherein the Air is 
- rapted by the Water. 

Neither is it clegantly added that Proſer- 
ping was rapt as ſhe was gathering Narciſſus 
Flowers in the Valleys, becauſe Narciſſus hath 
his Name from ſlowneſs or ſtupidity : for 
indecd then is this Spirit moſt prepared and 
titted to be ſnatcht by terreſtrial matter, when 
it begins to be coagulated, and become as it 
were flow. 

Rightly is Proſerpina honoured more than 
any of the other Gods Bed-tcllows, in be- 
ing ftiled the Lady of Di, becauſe this 
Spirit doth rule and ſway all things in thoſe 
lower Regions, Pluto abiding, lupid and igno- 
rant. | 
This Spirit the power celeſtial ( ſhadow- 
cd by Ceres ) ſirives, with intinite {edulity, 
to recover and get again: For that brand 
or buining Torch of ther ( which Ceres 
carried in her hand _) doth doubtleſs figni- 
he the Sun, which cnlightneth the whole Cir- 
cuit of the Earth, and would be of greateſt mo- 
ment to recover Proſerpina, it poſſibly it might 


But 


Ls 
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But Proſerpinz abides till, the reaſon of 
which 18 accurately and excellently propoun- 
ded in the conditions between Frpiter and Ce- 
res: For hſt it is moſt certain there are two 
ways to keep Spirit in folid and terreſtrial 
matter : The one by conſtipation and obſtru- 
atron, which is meer impriſonment and con- 
firaitz the other- by adminiſtration or pro- 
portionable nutriment, which it receives wil- 
Imgly and of its own accerd : For after that the 
Included Spirit begins to feed and nouriſh it 
feff, it makes no hafte to be gone, but is, as 
it were, linkt to its Earth: And this is poin- 
ted at by Proſerpma her eatmg of Pomegra- 
nate z which it ſhe had not done, ſhe had long 
fince been recovered by Ceres with her Torch, 
compalling the Earth. Now as concerning 
that Spirit which is in Metals and Minerals, 
it is chiefly perchance reſtrained by the ſoli- 
dity of Maſs : But that which is in Plants and 
Animals, inhabits a porous Body, and hath 0- 
pen paſſage to be gone in a manner as it lifts, 
were it not that it willingly abides of its own 
accord, by reaſon of the reliſh it finds in its 
entertainment. The ſecond condition concer- 
ning the fix Moneths Cuſtom, it 4s no other 
than an ctegant deſcription of the diviſron of 
the Year, feeing this Spirit mixt with the 
Farth appears above 'Gronnd in vegetable bo- 
dies during the Stirmer Moneths, and in the 
Winter finks down again. 


Now 
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Now as concerning Theſes and Perabors and 
their attempt to bring Proſerpinas quite away 3 
the meaning of it is, that it oftentimes comes tb 
pals, that Hs more ſubtile ſpirits deſcending 
with divers bodies to the Earth, never come to 
ſuck of any ſubalternal Spirit, whereby to unite 
it unto them, and fo to bring it away, But on 
the contrary are coagulated themſelves, and ne- 
ver riſe mote, that Proſerpine ſhould be by that 
means augmented with inhabitants and domi- 
non. 

Alt that we can ſay conctrning that Sprig, of 
Gold is hardly able to defend us trom the, vio- 
tence of the Chymicks , it in this regard they 
ſet upon us, ſeeing they promiſe by that their 
Elixar to effe& Golden Mountains, and the xt- 
ftoring, of Natural Bodies, as it were, from the 
portal of Hell, But concerning Ghymiltry, and 
thoſe perpetual ſuitors for that Philoſophical 
Elixar , we know certainly that their Theory is 
without grounds, and we ſuſpet that their Pra- 
Rice alſois without certain reward. And there- 
fore ( omitting theke ) of this laſt part of the 
parable, this is my opinion, I am induced to be- 
lieve by many Figures of the Ancicnts, that the 
conſervation and reſtauration of natural Bodies, 
m ſome ſort, was not elteomed by them as a 
thing, impdhble to beartained, but as a thi 
AG ba fall of difficulties, and ſo rin. 
to intamnatein this place, when they report that 
this one onlly Sprig was found among infinee 
other Trees in a huge and thick Wood, which 
| they 
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they feigned to be of Gold, becauſe Gold is the 
the badg of perpetuity, and to be artificially as 
it were inſerted, becauſe this effec is to be rather 
hoped for trom Art, than from any Medicine, or 
{imple or natural means. 


METIS, or Counſel. 


HE Ancient Poets report that Fwpiter 

took Metis to Witc, whoſe Name doth 
plainly ſignifie Counſel, and that ſhe by him 
conceived, Which when he found, not tarry- 
ing the time of her deliverance, devours both 
her and that which ſhe went withall, by which 
means Jupiter himſelt became with Child, and 
was d:livercd of a wondrous birth z tor out of 
his head or brain came forth Pallss Armed, 

The Senſe of this Fable ( which at firſt ap- 
prehenſion may ſeem monſtrous and abſurd _) 
contains in it a fſccret of State, to wit, with 
what policy Kings are wont to carry themſelves 
towards their Counſcllors, whereby they may 
not only preſerve their Authority and Majeſty 
free and entite, but alſo that it may be the 
more extolled and dignified of the people : For 
Kings being as it were tied and coupled in 
a Nuptial bond to their Counſellors, do tru- 
ly conceive that communicating with them a- 
bout the affairs of greatelt importance, do yet 


detraQt nothing from their own Majeſty. But 
when 
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when any Matter comes to be cenſured or de- 
creed ( which is a birth ) there do they con» 
fine and reſtrain the liberty. of their Counſel- 
lors 3 leſt that which is done ſhould ſeem to 
be hatcht by their Wiſdom and Judgment. 
So as at laſt Kings ( except it be in ſuch mat- 
ters as are diſtaſifal and maligned, which they 
always will be ſure to put off from them- 
ſelves) do afſume the honour and praiſe of 
all matters that are ruminated in Council, and 
as it were, formed in the womb, whereby the 
reſolution and execution (which becauſe it pro» 
ceeds from power, and implics neceſhty, is &- 
legantly -ſhadowed under the figure of Pallas 
Armed') hall ſcem to proceed wholly from 
themſelves. Neither ſufficeth it, that it is done 
by the Authority of the King , by his meer 
will and free applauſe, except withal, this be 
added and appropriated as to iſſue out of his 
own head or brain, intimating , that out of 
his own Judgment, Wiſdom, and Ordinance, 
it was only invented and derived. 
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The STRENES, or Pleaſmres. 


HE Fable of the Syrexs ſeerns rightly 

to have been applicd to the pernigious 
allurements of Pleaſure, but in a very vulgar 
and grols manner. And therctare to me it 
appcars, that the Wiſdom of the Ancients have 
with a farther reach ar infight firained deeper 
matter out of them, not unlike the Grapes ill 
preſt ; from which, though ſome liquar were 
drawn, yet the betft was left behind. Theſe 
Syrens are ſaid to be the Davghters of Ache- 
tow and Terpfichore one of the Muſes. Who 
in thcir firſt being were winged, but after raſh» 
ly entring. into contention with the Muſes, 
were by them vanquithed, and deprived of their 
Wings. Of whoſe pluckt out Feathers the 
Muſes made themſelves Coronets, fo as ever 
fince that time all the Muſes have attired them- 
ſzlves with plumed heads, except Terpſichore 
only, that was mother to the Syrens, The 
Habitation of the Syrens was in certain plea- 
fant Iſlands, from whence as ſoon as out of 
their watch-tower they diſcovered any thips 
approaching, with their {weet tunes they would 
frlt entice and ftay them, and having them in 
their power would deſtroy them. Neither was 
their ſong plain and fingle, but confiſting of 
ſuch variety of melodious tunes fo fitting and 
delight- 
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delighting the cars that heard them, as that 
jt raviſhed and betrayed all paſſengers. And 
ſo great were the mifchiefs they did, that theſe 
Ifles of the Syrens, ever as far off as man can 
ken 1them, appeared all over white with the 
bones of unburicd 'Carcaſſes, For the reme- 
dying of this miſery a double means was at laſt 
found out, the one by Ulyfſer , the other by 
ew. Ulyſſer (to make experiment of his 
device ) cauſed all the ears of his company to 
be ftopt with Wax, and made himfelt to be 
bound to the Main Maſt, with ſpecial com- 
mandment to his Mariners not to be looſed, 
albeit himſelf ſhould require them ſo to do. But 
negleRed and diſdained tobe fo bound, 

with' a ſhrill and (weet voice ſinging praiſes 
of the: gods to his Harp, ſuppreſt the ſongs 
of the Syrens, and fo freed himſelf from their 


danger. 

This Fable hath relation to mens manoers, 
and contains in it a manifeſt and moſt exc 
lent: Parable: For ' pleaſures do for the mot 
proceed out of the abundance and Cuperfluity 
of all things, and alſo out of the delights and 
jovial contentments of the mind: the which 
are wont ſuddenly, as it were, with winged 
inticements to raviſht and rapt mortal men. But 
learning and education brings it ſo to paſs, as 
that it reſtrains and. bridles mans mind, mgking 
itſo to contider the ends and events of things, 
as that it clips the wings of pleaſure, And 
this was greatly to the honour and renown of 
the 
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the- Muſes; for after that by ſome examples; 
it was made manifelt/, , that by the power of 
Philoſophy, vain pleaſurcs:might grow contem- 
ptible 3 it preſently grew to great eſteem, as a 
thing that: could raiſt! and; clevate - the mind 
aloft, that ſeemed to be baſe and hxed to the 
Earth, make the cogitations of the men (which 
do ever reſide in the head ) to be zthereal, 
and as it were winged. But that the Mother 
of the Syrens was left to: her feet, and with- 
out wingsz that no doubt is no otherwiſe 
meant, than of light, and ſuperhcial learning, 
appropriated and detined only to pleaſures, as 
were. thole which Petronizs -devoted himſelf 
unto, after he had reccived his- fatal ſentence 3 
and having his foot,” as it; were, upon the 
threſhold of death, ſought. to give himſelf all 
delightful conteutmentsz infomuch , as when 
he had cauſed conſolatory Letters to be ſent 
him, he would peruſe none of them ( as Taci- 
tus reports ) that ſhould give him courage and 
conſtancy, but only read fantaſtical Verſes, ſuch 
as theſe are; 


IV ivamns, mea Lesbia, atque amemyg, 
Rumoreſque Senum ſeveriorum, 
Omnes unius eſtimemns Aſſic. 


My Lesbia, let us live and love : 
Though wayward Dotards us reprove, 
Weigh their words light for our behove, 
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| And this alſo: el 


Turk Sexes wovint, & quid. ſit faſque nefaſque, 
Inquirant triftes, legrmque examina ſervent. 


Let doting Grankres know the Law, 
And right and wrong obſerve with awe ; 
Let them in that Arick circle draw, 


This kind of Dod&trine would cafily perſwade 
to take theſe plumed Coronets from the Mu- 
ſes, and to reſtore the Wings again to the 
Syens. Theſe Syrens are ſaid to dwell in re- 
mote Iſles, for that pleaſures love privacy and 
xctired places, ſhunning always too much com- 
pany of people. The Syreas Songs are fo vul- 
garly underliood, together with the deceits-and 

anger of them, as that they nced no expolt- 
tion. But that of the Bones appcaring, like 
white Cliffs, and deſcried afar off, hath more 
acuteneſs in it : For thereby is ignited, that 
albeit the examples of afflitions be manitelt 
and eminent yet do they not ſufficiently de- 
ter us from the wicked cnticements of pleaſures, 

As for the remainder of this Parable, though 
it be not over myſtical, yet it is very grave 
and cxcellent: For in it are ſet out thrce re- 
medics for this violent enticing miſchict;z to 
wit, two from Philoſophy, and one from Re- 
ligion, The firſt means to ſhun theſe inor- 
dinate pleaſures is, to withſtand and reliſt them 

Cc in 
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- in their beginnings, and ſeriouſly to ſhun all oc- 
calions that are offered to bebauſh and entice the 
mind, which is ſignified in that ſtopping of the 
ears 3 and that remedy is properly uſed by the 
meaner and baſer ſort of people, as it were, V- 
Iyſſes Followers or Mariners; whereas more hero- 
ick and noble Spirits, may boldly converſe even 
in the midſt of theſe ſeducing pleaſures, if with 
a reſolved conſtancy they ſtand upon their guard, 
and fortihe their minds; and fo take greater 
contentment in the tryal and experience of this 
their approved vertue learningrather through- 
ly to underitand the follies and vanities of thoſe 
Pleaſures by Contemplation, than by ſubmithon. 
Which Solomon avoucned of himſelf, when he 
reckoned up the multitude of thoſe ſolaces and 
pleaſures wherein he ſwam, doth conclude with 
this Sentence. | 


S apientia quoque perſeverabat mecum. 
Wiſdom alſo continued with me. 


Therefore theſe Heroes and Spirits of this cx- 
cellent Temper, even in the midſt of thele enti- 
ting Pleaſures, can ſhew themſelves conttant and 
invincible, and are able to ſupport their own 
vertuous inclination, againſt all heady and forci- 
ble perſwaſions whatſoever; as by the example 
of Ulyſſes that ſo peremptorily interdicted all 
peſtilent Counſels and flatteries of 'his Compa- 
nions, as the moſt dangerous and pernicious poy- 

| tons 
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ſons toxcaptivate the Mind. But of all other 
remedies in this caſe, that of Orphexs is moſt 
predominant : For they that chaunt and reſound 
the praiſes of the gods, confound and diffipate 
the voices and incantations of the Syrens 3 for 
Divine Meditations do not only in power ſubdue 
all ſenſual pleaſures; but alſo far exceed them in 
{weetneſs anddelight, 


